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PREFACE. 



Unbeb the title of the New Forest I have thought it best to 
include the whole district lying between the Southampton Water 
and the Avon, which, in the beginning of Edward I/s reign, 
formed its boundaries. To have restricted myself to its present 
limits would have deprived the reader of all the scenery along 
the coast, and that contrast which a Forest requires to bring 
out all its beauties. 

The maps are drawn from those of the Ordnance Survey, 
reduced to the scale of half an inch to the mile, with the 
additions of the names of the woods taken from the Government 
Map of the Forest, and my own notes. 

The illustrations have been made upon the principle that 
they shall represent the scene as it looked at the time it was 
taken. Nothing has since been added, nothing left out. The 
views appear as they were on the day they were drawn. Two 
exceptions occur. The ugly modem windows of Galshot Castle, 
and the clock-fjEu;e on the tower of the Priory Church of Christ- 
church, have been omitted. 

Further, the views have been chosen rather to show the 
less-known beauties of the Forest than the more-known scenes. 
For this reason the avenue between Brockenhurst and Lynd- 
hurst — the village of Minestead, nestling half amongst the 
Forest oaks and half in its own orchards — the view from Stoney 
Cross, stretching over wood and vale to the Wiltshire downs, 

(vii) 



have been omitted. Eyery one who comes to the Forest must 
see these, and OTery one with the least love for Nature must 
feel their beauty. 

In their places are given the quiet scenes in the heart of 
the great woods, where few people have the leisure, and some 
not the strength to go — quiet brooks flowing down deep valleys, 
and woodland paths trod only by the cattle and the Forest 
workmen. 

For the same reason, sunrise, and not sunset, has been 
chosen for the frontispiece. 

To the kind help of friends I am indebted for much special 
aid and information— to the deputy surveyor, L. H. Cumber- 
batch, Esq., for permission to open various barrows and banks, 
for the use of the Government maps, as also for the Forest 
statistics — to the Bev. H. M. Wilkinson, and T. B. Rake, Esq., 
for great assistance in the botany and ornithology of the 
district; as also to Mr. Baker, of Brockenhurst, for the list 
of the Forest Lepidoptera. 

London, November, 1862. 
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THE NEW FOREST. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTEODUCTORY. 



a B-iubtj Biatlay. 



No person, I suppose, would now give any attention to, much 
less approve of, Lord Burleigh's advice to bis son — " Not to pass 
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the Alps." We have, on the contrary, in these days gone into 
an opposite extreme. We race off to explore the Rhine before 
we know the Thames. We have Alpine clubs, and Norway 
fishing, and Iceland exploring societies, but most of us are 
beyond measure ignorant of our own hills and valleys. Every 
inch of Mont Blanc has been traversed by Englishmen, but who 
dreams of exploring the Cotswolds ; or how many can tell in 
what county are the Seven Springs, and their purple anemonies? 
We rush to and fro, looking at everything, and remembering 
nothing. We see places only that we may be seen there, or else 
be known to have seen them. 

Yet to Englishmen, surely the scenes of their own land 
should possess a greater interest than any other. Oo where we 
wiU throughout England, there is no spot which is not bound 
up with our history. Nameless barrows, ruined castles, battle- 
fields now reaped by the sickle instead of the sword, all proclaim 
the changes our country has undergone. Each invasion which 
we have suffered, each revolution through which we have passed, 
are written down for us in unmistakeable characters. The 
phases of our Beligion, the rise or £ei1I of our Art, are alike told 
us by the grey mouldings and arches of the humblest parish 
Church as by our Abbeys and Cathedrals. The faces, too, and 
gait, and dialect, and accent, of our peasantry declare to us 
our common ancestry from Kelt, and Old-English, and Norse- 
man. A whole history lies hid in the name of some obscure 
village. 

I am not, for one moment, deciying travelling elsewhere. 
All I say is, that those who do not know their own country, 
can know nothing rightly of any other. To understand the 
scenery of our neighbours, we must first see something of the 
beauties of our own ; so that when we are abroad, we may be 
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Its Connection with the Past, 



able to make some comparisons, — to carry with as, when we look 
upon the valleys of the Seine and the Bhine, some impression 
of our own landscapes and our own rivers — some recollection of 
our own cathedrals, when we stand by those of Milan and 
Rouen. 

The New Forest is, perhaps, as good an example as could 
be wished of what has been said of English scenery, and its 
connection with our history. It remains after some eight 
hundred years still the New Forest. True, its boundaries are 
smaller, but the main features are the same as on the day 
when first afforested by the Conqueror. The names of its woods 
and streams and plains are the same. It is almost the last, 
too, of the old forests with which England was formerly so 
densely clothed. Chamwood is now without its trees : Wych- 
wood is enclosed : the great Forest of Arden — Shakspeare's 
Arden — is no more, and Sherwood is only known by the fame 
of Robin Hood. But the New' Forest still stands full of old 
associations with, and memories of, the past. To the historian 
it tells of the Forest Laws, and the death of one of the worst, 
and the weakness of the most foolish, of English kings. To 
the ecclesiologist it can show, close to it, the Priory Church 
of Christchurch, with all its glories of Norman architecture, 
built by the Red King's evil counsellor, Flambard ; and just 
outside, too, its boundaries, the Conventual Church of Romsey, 
with its lovely Romanesque triforium, in whose nunnery 
Edith, beloved by the English, their "good Maud,*' "bea- 
tissima regina,'* as the Chroniclers love to call her, was 
educated. 

At its feet lies Southampton, with its Late Norman arcaded 
town-wall, and gates, and God's House, with memories of Sir 
Bevis and his wife Josyan the Brighte, and his horse Arundel 
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— the port for the Boman triremes, and afterwards for the 

galleys of Venice and Bayonne — where our own Henry V. 

built 

'^ the grete dromonfl, 

The Trinity, the Grace-Dieu." • 

Within it, once in the veiy heart, stand the Abbot's house 
and the cloister walls of Beaulieu, the one abbey, with the 
exception of Hales-Owen, in Shropshire, founded by John. It 
can point, too, to the traces of Norman castles as at Malwood, 
to their ruins as at Christchurch, to Henry VIII. forts at Hurst 
and Galshot, built with the stones of the ruined monastery of 
Beaulieu; can show, too, bosomed amongst its trees, quiet 
village churches, most of them Norman and Early English, 
old manor-houses, as at Ellingham, £a.mous in story, grey 
roadside crosses, sites of Boman potteries, and Keltic and 
West-Saxon battlefields and barrows scattered over its plains. 

For the ornithologist its woods, and rivers, and seaboard 
attract more birds than most counties. For the geologist the 
Middle -Eocene beds are always open in the Hordle and 
Barton Cliffs inlaid with shell and bone. For the botanist and 
entomologist, its marshes, moors, and woodlands, possess equal 
treasures. 

But in its wild scenery lies its greatest charm. From every 
hill-top gleam the blue waters of the English Channel, broken 
in the foreground by the long Une of the Isle of Wight downs 
and the white chalk walls of the Needles. Nowhere, in extent at 
least, spread such stretches of heath and moor, golden in the 
spring with the blaze of furze, and in the autumn purple with 



* Political Pieces and Songs relating to English History, Edited by 
Thomas Wright. Vol. ii., p. 199. 
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The Chief Ohjeet of the Book. 



heather, and bronzed with the fading fern. Nowhere in England 
rise such oak-woods, their boughs rimed with the frostwork 
of lichens, and dark beech-groves with their floor of red brown 
leaves, on which the branches weave their own warp and woof 
of light and shade. 

Especially to its scenexy I would call attention. This, above 
all, I wish to impress on the reader, seeing that beauty is 
one of the chief ends and aims of nature : and that the ground 
beneath our feet is decked with flowers, and the sky above our 
heads is painted with a thousand colours, to cheer man as he 
goes to his work in the morning, and to fill his heart with 
thankfulness as he returns at evening. 

Now, neither are scarcely ever seen. The flowers cannot 
grow in our stony streets: the glory of the morning and 
evening is blotted out by the fog of smoke which broods over 
our cities. 

As the population grows, our commons and waste lands 
disappear. Our large towns have swollen into provinces- 
Fashion sways the rich. Necessity compels the poor to live in 
them. As our wealth increases, our love for nature contracts. 
One, therefore, of the chief objects of this book is to show how 
much quiet beauty and how much interest lie beside our doors, 
— ^to point out to the reader who may be jaded by the toils of 
Fashion or Labour where in England there are still some thirty 
miles of moorland and woodland left uncultivated, over which 
he can wander as he pleases. 

And here, if this book should induce any readers to visit 
the Forest, let me earnestly advise them to do so, as &r as 
possible, on foot. I see but this main difference between rich 
and poor — ^that the poor work to get money, the rich spend 
money to get work. And I know no better way for Englishmen 
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The New Forest : its Hittory and its Scenery. 

to use their superflnoas energies than in learning their own 
oountiy by walking oyer its best scenes. 

I will only ask any one to make the experiment between 
walking and driTing over the same groond ; and see how mnch 
be will leam by the one, how much lose by the other method. 
In the one case, he simply hurries or stops at the discretion 
of some ignorant driTer, who regards him of less importance 
than his horses ; in the other, he can paase to sketch many 
a scene before invisible, can at his leisure search each heath 
or qoany for flowers or fossils, can turn aside across the field- 
paths to any village church, or wander through any wood which 
may invite him to its solitude, and, above all, know the pleasure 
of being tired, and the sweetness of rest in the noofitide shade. 
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The General Beauty of the Woods. 



CHAPTER II. 

ITS SCENERY. 



<r Woodi Brockecliurit. 



As I said iD the last chapter, one of the main objects of this 
book is to dwell npoD the beautj of the Forest scenery. I 
cboee the New Forest as a subject, becanse, although in some 
points it ma; not be more beautiful than many other parts of 
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England — and I am glad to think so, — it giyes^ more than any 
other place, a far greater range of Buhject, in sea, and moor, and 
valley ; because too, the traveller can here go where he pleases, 
without any of those lets and hindrances which take away so 
much pleasure; and, lastly, because here can best be seen 
Nature's crown of glory — ^her woods. 

And, first, for a few words of general bearing upon this 
point. I do not think we ever estimate the woods highly 
enough, ever know their real worth, until we find some favourite 
retreat levelled to the ground, and then feel the void and irre- 
parable blankness which is left. Consider, too, the use which 
Nature makes of her woods, either softening the horrors of the 
precipice, or adorning spaces which else would be utterly without 
interest, or adding beauty to beauty. Consider, further, how 
she beguiles us when we axe in them, leading us forward, each 
little rise appearing a hill, because we cannot see its full extent ; 
how, too, the paths close behind us, shutting us out with their 
silent doorways from all noise and turmoil, whilst the soft green 
light fills every dim recess, and deepens each pillared aisle, the 
floor paved with the golden mosaic of the sunlight. 

For aU these things is it that the woods have been, since the 
beginning of the world, the haunt of the flowers, the home of 
the birds, and the temple of man. The haunt of the flowers, 
I say, for in the early spring, before the grass is yet green in the 
meadows, here they all flock — ^white wood-anemones, sweet 
primroses, sweeter violets, and hyacinths encircling each stem 
with their blue wreaths. The home of the birds ; for when the 
leaves at last have come, each tree is filled with song, and the 
underwood with the first faint chirping of the nestlings learning 
their earliest notes. As a temple for man, have they not been 
so since the world began ? Taught by their tender beauty, and 
8 



The Loveliness of Tree-form^ 



Babdned by their solemn gloom, the imaginative Greek well 
consecrated each grove and wood to some Divinity. The early 
Christians fled to *' the armour of the house of the Forest/* to 
escape to peace and quietness. Here the old Gothic bnilders 
first learnt how to rear their vaulted arches, and to wreathe their 
pillars with stone arabesques of leaves and flowers, in faint 
imitation of a beauty they might feel, but never reach.* 

Consider, too, the loveliness of all tree-formS| from the birch 
and weeping-willow, which never know the slightest formality, 
even when in winter barest of leaves, to the oak with its sinewy 
boughs, strained and tortured as they are in this veiy Forest, as 
nowhere else in England, by the Channel winds.f Consider, 

* It is worth noticing how, according to their natures, our English 

poets have dwelt upon the meaning of the woods, from Spenser, with his 

allegories, to the ballad-singer, who saw them only as a preserve for de<*r. 

Shakspeare touches upon them with both that joyful gladness, peculiar to 

him, and the deep melancholiness, which they also inspire. Shelley and 

Keats, though in very different ways, both revel in the woods. To Words- 

woi th they are — 

** like a dream 

Or map of the whole world : thoughts, link by link. 

Enter through ears and eyesight, with such gleam 

Of all things that at last in fear I shrink.** 

Of course, under the names of woods, and any lessons from them, I speak 
only of such lowland woods as are known chiefly in England; not 
dense forests shutting out li^ht and air, without flowers or song of birds, 
whose effect on national poetry and character is quite the reverse to that of 
the groves and woodlands of our own England. See what Mr. Ruskin has 
so well said on the subject. Modem Painters^ vol. v., part vi., ch. ix., 
§ 15, pp. 89, 90; and, also in the same volume, part vii., chap, iv., § 2, 3, 
pp. 137-39 ; and compare vol. iii., part iv., ch. ziv., § 33, pp. 217-19. 

t In the lower part of the Forest, near the Channel, the effect is quite 
paintul, all th^ trees Jbeiog strained away from the sea like Tennyson*s 
thorn. It is the umea harbaia which covers them, especially the oaks, with 
its hoary fringe, and gives such a character to the whole Forest. 
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too, Nature's own love and tenderness for her trees, — how, when 
they have grown old and are going to decay, she clothes them 
with fresh heauty, hides their deformities with a soft green veil of 
moss and the grey dyes of lichens, and, not even content with 
this, makes them the support for still greater loveliness — drapes 
them with masses of ivy, and hangs upon them the tresses of 
the woodbine, loading them to the end of their days with sweet- 
ness and beauty. 

All this, and fiir more than this, you may see in the com- 
monest woods round Lyndhurst, in Sloden, in Mark Ash, or 
Bratley, 

Then, too, there is that perpetual change which is ever going 
on, eveiy shower and gleam of sunshine tinting the trees T^ith 
colour from the tender tones of April and May, through the 
deep green of June, to the russet-red of autumn. Each season 
ever joins in this sweet conspiracy to oppress the woods with 
loveliness. 

Taking a more special view, and looking at the district itself, 
we must remember that it is situated on the Upper and Middle- 
Eocene, and presents all the best features of the Tertiary forma- 
tion. Its hills may not be high, but they nowhere sink into 
tameness, whilst round Fordingbridge, and Goreley, and Gods- 
hill, they resemble, in degree, with their treeless, rounded forms, 
sh^gy ^^^ heath and the rough sedge of the fern, parts of the 
half-mountainous scenery near the Fifeshire Lomonds.* 

On the sea-coast near Milton, rise high gravel-capped cliffs, 



* The reader must bear in mind that the word *^ forest" is heie used, 
as it is always throughout the district, in its primitive sense — ^^foresta 
est tuta ferarum mansio/* ** statio feranim.** (See Dufresne on the word 
*^ foresta.") And the moors and plains are so called, though there may not 
be a single tree growing upon them. 
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ydtii a basis of Barton clays, cleft by deep ravines, locally known 
as *' bunnies." Inland, valleys open out, dipping between low 
bills, wbilst masses of beech and oak darken the plains. Here 
and there, marking the swamps, wave white patches of 
cotton-grass, whilst round them, on the uplands, spread long, 
unbroken stretches of purple heather; and wide spaces of fern, 
an English Brabant, studded with hollies and yews, some of 
them as old as the Conquest. Here and there, too, as at 
Fritham, small feurmsteads show their scanty crops of com, or, 
as at Alum Green and Queen's North, green lawns pierce and 
separate the woods, pastured by herds of cattle, with forest pools 
white with buckbean, and the little milkwort waving its blue 
heath on the banks. 

These are the main characteristics of the New Forest, and, 
in some points at least, were the same in the days of the Red 
King. Nature, when left to herself, even in the course of 
centuries, changes little. The wild boars, and the wolves, and 
the red deer, are gone. But much else is the same. The 
sites and the names of the Forest manors and villages, with 
slight alterations, remain unchanged. The same barrows still 
uplift their rounded forms on the plains ; the same banks, the 
same entrenchments, near which, in turn, lived Kelt, and 
Roman and Old-English, still run across the hills and valleys. 
The same churches rear their towers, and the mills still stand 
by the same streams. 

The peasants, too, still value the woods, as they did in the 
Conqueror's time, for the crop of mast and acorns, — still peel off 
the Forest turf, and cure their bacon by its smoke.* The 



* The woods, in Dometday^ are generaUy valued by the number 
of swine they maintain. Thus, under Brockenhurst we find **silva de 
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charcoal-burner still builds the same round ovens as in the days 
of William the Red. Old-EngUsh words, to be heard nowhere 
else, are daily spoken. The last of the old Forest law-courts 
is held every forty days at Lyndhurst. The bee-master — 6^0- 
ceorl — still tends his hives, and brews the Old-English mead, and 
lives by the labours of his bees. The honey-buzzard still makes 
her nest in the beeches round Lyndhurst, and the hen-harrier on 
the moors near Bratley. 

I suppose this is what strikes most persons when they first 
come into the New Forest, — a sense that amidst all the change 
which is going forward, here is one place which is little altered* 
This is what gives it its greatest charm, — the beauty of wildness 
and desolateness, broken by glimpses of cultivated fields, and 
the smoke of unseen homesteads among the woods. 

Yet the feeling is not quite true. Like every other place 
in England, it has sufiered some change, and moved with the 
times. Listead of the twang of the archer's bow, the sunset 
gun at Portsmouth sounds every evening. The South- Western 
Bailway runs through the heart of it; and in place of the 
curfew's knell, the steam whistle shrieks through its woods. 

We do not see the forest of our forefathers. Go back eight 
centuries, and look at the sights which the Normans must 
have beheld, — dense underwoods of hollies on which the red 
deer browsed ;- masses of beech and chestnut, the haunts of the 
wolf and the boar ; plains over which flocks of bustards 
half-ran, half-flew; swamps where the crane in the sedge laid 



20 porcis;" that is, a wood capable of supporting twenty hogs. Curiously 
enough, there is no mention of charcoal -burning in the New Forest in 
Domesday, though we know, from other sources, that it was carried on to 
some extent. 
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The Hordle Cliffs and the Avon. 



its buff and crimson-streaked eggs ; whilst above grey-headed 
kites swam in circles ; and round the coast the sea-eagle slowly 
flapped its heavy bulk. Great oaks, shorn flat by the Channel 
winds, fringed the high Hordle cliffs, towering above the sea ; 
and opposite, as to this day, rose the white chalk rocks of the 
Needles, and the Isle of Wight, not bare as it now is but 
covered, too, with a dense forest. And the sun would set as 
it now does, but upon all this further beauty, making a broad 
path of glory across the bay, till at last it sank down over 
the Prioiy Church of Christchurch, which Flambard was then 
building. 

Gone, too, for ever all the scenes which they must have had 
of the Avon, glimpses of it caught among the trees as they 
galloped through the broad lawns, or under the sides of Godshill, 
and Castle Hill crested with yews and oaks.* 



* For a justiBcation of this general picture, I must refer the reader to 
the next chapter, where re&iences to Domesday^ as to the »tate of the dis- 
trict before its afforestation hy the Conqueror, and the evidence supplied 
by the names of places, are given. I may add, as showing the former 
nature of the woods, that the charcoal found in the barrows, embankments, 
and the Roman potteries, is made from oak and beech, but principally 
fipom the latter. Since, too, the deer have been destroyed, the young 
shoots of holly are springing up in every direction^ and another generation 
may again see the Forest still more resembling its old condition. As 
a proof that the Hordle Clifis were covered with timber, the fishermen 
dredging for the sepkaria in the Channel constantly drag up large boles 
of oaks, which are locally known as ^'mootes.** The existence of the 
chestnut is shown by the large beams in some of the old Forest churches, 
as at Fawley ; but none now exist, except a few, comparatively modem, 
though very fine, at Boldrewood. Further, the Forest could never, except 
in the winter, have been very swampy, as the gravelly formation of the 
greater part of the soil supplies it with a natural drainage. Still, there 
were swamps, and in the wet places large quantities of bog-oak have been 
dug up, bearing witness, as in other countries, of an epoch of oaks, which 
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These may all be gone, but plenty of beauty is still left. 
The Avon still flows on with its floating gardens of flowers — 
lilies and arrowhead, and the loosestrife waving its crimson 
plumes among the green reeds. The Forest streams, too, still 
flow on the same, losing themselves in the woods, eddying round 
and round in the deep, dark, prison-pools of their own making, 
and then* escaping over shallows and ledges of rolled pebbles, 
left dry in the summer, and on which the sunhght rests, and 
the shadows of the beeches play, but in the winter chafed by 
the torrent. 



preceded the beech-woods. Gough, m his additions to Camdcirs BrUannia^ 
vol. i., p. 126, describes Godshill as being in his day covered with thick 
oaks. When, too, Lewis wrote in 1811, old people could then recollect 
it so densely covered with pollard oaks and hollies that the road was easily 
lost. {Historical Enquiries on the New Forest^ p. 79, Foot-note.) No one, I 
suppose, now believes that wolves were extirpated by Edgar. They and wild 
boars are expressly mentioned in the Laws of Canute (Manwood: a Treatise of 
the Lawes of the Forest, f 3, § 27, 161 o), and lingered in the north of England 
till Henry VIII.'s reign. (See further on the subject, The Zoology of Ancient 
Europe, by Alfred Newton, p. 24.) I have hesitated, however, to include 
the beaver, though noticed by Harrison, who wrote in 1574, as in his time 
frequenting the Taf, in Wales {Description of Englaful, prefixed to Ilolinshed's 
Chronicle, ch. iv. pp. 225, 226.) The eggs of cranes, bustards, and bitterns, 
were, we know, protected as late as the middle of the sixteenth century. 
{Statutes of the Realm, vol. iii., p. 445, 25** Henry VIII., ch. xi., § 4 ; and 
vol. iv., p. 109, 3°, 4\ Ed. VL, ch. vii.) The last bu>t.4rd was seen in the 
Forest, some twenty-five years ago, on Butt^s Plain, near Eyeworth. It is 
a sad pity that the enormous collection of birds* bones, described as chiefiy 
those of herons and bitterns, found by Brander amongst the foundations of 
the Priory Church at Christchurch (see Archteologia, vol. iv , pp. 117, 118), 
were not preserved, as they might have yielded some interesting results. 
We must, however, still bear in mind that there arc far more points of 
resemblance than of difference between the Forest of to-day and that of the 
Conqueror*s time ; especially in the long tracts of fern and heath and furze, 
which certainly then existed, pastured over by flocks of cattle. 
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Across its broad expanse of moors the sun still sets the 
same in summer time — into some deep bank of clouds in 
the west, and as it plunges down, flashes of light run along 
their edges, and each thin band of vapour becomes a bar of 
fire, and the far-away Purbeck hills gleam with purple and 
amethyst. 

The same sea, too, still heaves and tosses beneath the 
Hordle and Barton Cliffs, with the same purple patches, 
shadows of clouds, sailing over it, as its waves, along the 
shore, unroll their long scrolls of foam. 

These great natural facts have not changed. Kelt and 
Roman have gone, but these are the same. 

Nor must I forget the extraordinary lovely atmospheric 
effects, noticed also by Gilpin,* as seen under certain conditions, 
from the Barton Cliffs on the Isle of Wight and the Needles. 
Far out at sea will rise a low white fog-bank gradually stealing 
to the land, enveloping some stray ship in its folds, and then 

* Remarks on Forest Scenery^ iUustrated by the New Forest, vol. ii., 
pp. 241 -46 ; third edition. Some mention should here be made of Gilpin, 
a man who, in a barren, unnatural age, partook of much of the same spirit 
as Cowper and Thompson, and whose work should be placed side by side 
with their poems. Unfortunately, much of his description is now quite 
useless, as the Forest has been so much altered ; but the real value of the 
book still remains unchanged in its pure love for Nature ond its simple, 
unaffected tone. It is well worth, however, noticing — as showing the 
enormous difficulty of overcoming an established error — that, notwithstand- 
ing his true appreciation of bough-forms (see vol. i., pp. 110-12, same 
edition), an<} his hatred of pollarded shapes, and all furnialism (same vol., 
p. 4), he had not sufficient force to break through the conventional drawing 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries, and his 
trees (see, as before, pp. 252-54) ai'e all drawn under the impression that 
they are a gigantic species of cabbage. The edition, however, published in 
1834, and edited by Sir T. D. Lauder, is in this and many other respixt<i, 
&r better. 
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by degrees encircling the Island, whilst the chalk cliffs melt into 
clouds. On it still steals with its thick mist, qnenching the 
Needles Light which has been lit, till the whole island is 
capped with fog, and neither sea nor sky are seen, — ^nothing but 
a dense haze blotting everything. Then suddenly the wind lifts 
the great cloud westward, and its black curtains drop away, 
roTeaHng a sl^y of the deepest blue, barred with lines of light : 
and the whole bay suddenly shines out clear and glittering, 
the Island cliffs flashing with opal and emerald, and the ship 
once more glides out safe from the darkness. 

A few words, too, must be said about the two principal tree- 
forms which now make the Forest. The oaks here do not grow 
so high or so large as in many other parts of England, but they 
are far finer in their outlines, hanging in the distance as if 
rather suspended in the air than growing irom the earth, but 
nearer, as especially at Bramble Hill, twisting their long arms, 
and interlacing each other into a thick roof. Now and then 
they take to straggling ways, running out, as with the famous 
Knyghtwood Oak, into mere awkward forks. The most striking 
are not, perhaps, so much those in their prime, as the old ruined 
trees at Boldrewood, their bark furrowed with age, their timber 
quite decayed, now only braced together by the clamps of ivy to 
which they once gave support and strength.* 

The beeches are even finer, and more characteristic, though 



* The following measurements may Lave, perhaps, aa interest for some 
readers: — Girth of the Knyghtwood oak, 17 ft. 4 in. ; of the Western oak 
at Boldrewood, 24 ft. 9 in. ; the Eastern, 16 i\. ; and the Northern, in the 
thickest part, 20ft. 4in. ; though, lower down, only 14 i\. 8 in.; beech at 
Studley, 21 ft. ; beech at Ilolmy Kidge, 20 ft. The handsomest oak, how- 
ever, in the district, stands a few yards outside the Forest boandary, cloee 
to Moyle's Court, measuring 18 ft. 8^ in. 
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here and there a tree sometimes resembles the oaks, as if with 
long living amongst them, it had learnt to grow like them. The 
finest beech-wood is that of Mark Ash. There you may see true 
beech-forms, the boles spangled with silrer scales of lichen, and 
the roots — ^more fangs than roots — ^grasping the earth, feathered 
with the soft green down of moss. 

But not in individaal trees lies the beauty of the Forest, but 
in the masses of wood. There, in the long aisles, settles that 
depth of shade which no pencil can give, and that colouring 
which no canvas can retain, as the sunlight pierces through the 
green web of leaves, flinging, as it sets, a crown of gold round 
each tree-trunk* 

Let no one, however, think they know anything of the 
Forest by simply keeping to the high road and the beaten tracks. 
They must go into it, across the fern and the heather, and, if 
necessary, over the swamps, into such old woods as Barrow's 
Moor, Mark Ash, Bushey Bratley, and Oakley, wandering at 
their own will among the trees. The best advice which I can 
give to see the Forest is to follow the course of one of its 
streams, to make it your friend and companion, and go where- 
ever it goes. It will be sure to take you through the greenest 
valleys, and past the thickest woods, and under the largest trees. 
No step along with it is ever lost, for it never goes out of its 
way but in search of some fresh beauty. 

We see plenty of pictures in our Exhibitions from Bumham 
Beeches or Epping Forest, but in the New Forest the artist will 
find not only woodland, but sea, and moorland, and river views. 
There are, as I have said, when taken in details, more beautiful 
spots in England, but none so characteristic. Finer trees, 
wilder moors, higher hills, more swiftiy-flowing brooks, may 
be found, but nowhere that quietness so typical of English 
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scenery, yet mixed with wildness, nowhere bo much combined 
in one. 

I say, too, this, strange as it may doubtless appear, that 
Govemment, whenever it fells any timber, should spare some 
of the finest trees for the sake of their beauty, and for the 
delight they will give to future generations. Cut down, and sawn , 

into planks, they are worth but so many pounds. Standing, 
their value is inappreciable. We have Govemment Schools of ! 

Design, and Govemment Picture Galleries, but they are useless > 

without Nature to assist the student. Govemment, by keeping 
here some few old trees, will do more to foster tme Art than 
all the grants of Parliament. The old thorns of Bratley, the 
beeches of Mark Ash, and the yews of Sloden, will teach more 
than all the schools and galleries in the world. As we have laws 
to preserve our partridges and pheasants, surely we might have 
some to protect our trees and our landscapes. 

Lastly, from its very nature, the New Forest is ever beautiful, 
at every season of the year, even in the depth of winter. The 
colouring of summer is not more rich. Then the great masses 
of holly glisten with their brightest green ; the purple light 
gathers round the bare oaks, and the yews stand out in their 
shrouds of black. Then the first budding branch of furze 
sparkles with gold, and the distant hill-side glows with the 
red layers of beech-leaves. And if a snow-storm passes up 
from the sea, then every bough is suddenly covered with a silver 
filigree of whitest moss. 

This joyful tyranny of beauty is ever present, at all times and 
hours, changeful in form, but the same in essence. Year after 
year, day after day, it appears. 

I know, however, it is impossible to make people see this 
beauty, which, after all, exists only in each beholder's mind. 
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The proper Feelingt with which to see Nature. 



No two people see the Bame tiling, and no person erer Boes it 
twice. Bat, I believe, we may all gain some idea of the gloiy 
which each season brings — some glimpses of the heaven of 
beanty which ever Borroimda ns — if we will seek for them 
patiently and reverently. They cannot with some be learnt 
at once, bnt, in degrees, are attainable by all ; but they are 
attainable only npon this one condition, — that we go to Nature 
with a docile, loving spirit, witbont which nothing can be leamt. 
If we go with any other feeling, we had mach better stay in a 
town amidst the congenial smoke, than profane Nature with the 
pride of ignorance and the insolence of condescension. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ITS EARLY II [STORY. 



Once the New Forest occupied neatly the entire south-west 
angle of Hampshire, stretching, when at its largest, in the 
beginning of the reign of Edward I., from the Southampton 
Water on the east, whose waves, the legend sajs, reproved 
the courtiers of Canute, to the Avon, and even, here and there, 



Modem Historians and the New Forest. 



across it, on the west ; and on the north from the borders of 
WOtshire to the English Channel. 

These natural boundaries were, as we shall see, reduced in 
that same reign. Since then encroachments on all sides have 
still further lessened its limits ; and it now stretches, here and 
there divided by manors and private property, on the north 
from the village of Bramshaw, beyond Stoney Cross, near where 
Rufds fell, or was supposed to fall, to Wootton on the south, 
some thirteen miles ; and, still further, from Hardley on the 
east to Ringwood, the Rinwede of Domesday, on the west. 

In the year 1079, just thirteen years after the battle of 
Hastings, William ordered its afforestation. From Turner and 
Lingard down to the latest compiler, our historians have repre- 
sented the act as one of the worst pieces of cruelty ever com- 
mitted by an English sovereign. Even Lappenberg calls the 
site of the Forest *' the most thriving part of England/' and 
says that William ''mercilessly caused churches and villages 
to be burnt down within its circuit ; " * and, in another place, 
speaks of the Conqueror's " bloody sacrifice," and " glaring 
cruelty towards the numerous inhabitants." f To such state- 
ments in ordinary writers we should pay no attention, but they 
assume a very different aspect when put forward, especially in 
so unqualified a way, by an historian to whom our respect and 
attention are due. I have no wish here to defend the character 
of William. He was one of those men whose wills are strong 
enough to execute the thoughts of their minds, ordained by 
necessity to rule others, holding firmly to the creed that success 
is the best apology for crime. Yet, too, he had noble qualities. 



* England under ike Anglo-'Norman Kings. Ed. Thorpe, p. 214. 
t The same, p. 266. 
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Abroad he was feared by the bad, whilst at home such order 
prevailed throughout England, that a man might travel in safety 
" with his bosom full of gold " from one end to the other.* 

What I do here protest against is the common practice 
of implicitly believing every tradition, of repeating every idle 
story which has been foisted into the text either by credulity 
or rancorous hatred-of, in feet, mistaking party feeling for 
history. The Chroniclers had every reason to malign William. 
His very position was enough. He had pressed with a heavy 
hand on the Old-English nobles, stripped them too often of 
their civil power, and their religious honours ; and failing to 
learn, had, like a second Attila, tried to uproot their language. 

The truth is, we are so swayed by our feelings that the 
most dispassionate writer is involuntarily biased. We in fact 
pervert truth without knowing we do so. Language, by its 
very nature, betrays us. No historian, with the least vividness 
of style, can copy from another without exaggeration. The 
misplacement of a single word, the insertion of a single epithet, 
gives a different colour and tone. And, in this very matter of 
the New Forest, we need only take the various accounts, as they 
have come down, to find in them the evidences of their own 
untruth, t 



. • The Chrouicle. Ed. Thorpe. Vol. i. p. 354. Tbis, of course, must 
not be too literally taken. It is one of tbo^e stock phrases which so often 
recur in literature, and may be found, under rather different forms, applied 
to other princes. 

f Voltaire was the first to throw any doubt on the generally received 
acconnt (Sssai sur les Mceura et TEaprit des Nations^ torn. iii. ch. xliL 
p. 169. PantMon Litteraire, Paris, 1836). lie has in England been fol- 
lowed by Warner (Topographical Remarks on the South' Western Parts of 
Hampshire^ vol. i. pp. 164-197), and Lewis, in his Historical Enquiries 
concerning the New Forest^ pp. 42-55. 
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I do not here enter into the question of William's right 
to make the Forest — ^about this there can be no doubt — but 
simply into the methods which he employed in its formation.* 
The earliest Chronicler of the eyent, Gulielmus Gemeticensis, 
who has been so often quoted in evidence of William's cruelty, 
both because he was a Norman, and chaplain to the King, really 
proves nothing. In the first place, the monk of Jumi&ges did 
not write this account, but some successor, so that the argument 
drawn from the writer's position falla to the ground.! In the 
second place, his successor's words are — '^ Many, however, say 
(ferunt autem mtdti) that the deaths of Rufus and his brother 
were a judgment from heaven, because their father had destroyed 
many villages and churches in enlarging (ampli/icandam) the 
New Forest." { The writer offers no comment of his own, and 
simply passes over the matter, as not worth even refutation. 
His narrative, however, if it tells at all, tells against the 
common theory, as he states that William only extended the 
limits of a former chase. 

* CoDceming the Kin/s prerogative to make a forest wherever he 
pleased, and the ancient legal maxim that all heasts of the chase were 
ezclosively his and his alone, see Man wood — A TreatUe of the Lawe» of the 
Forest, ch. ii. ff. 25-33, and ch. iii. sect. i. f. 33, 1615. We must remember, 
too, that, before the afforestation, as we learn from Domeiday^ WiUiam 
not only owned as his demesne, inherited from Edward the Confessor, a great 
deal of land in the district — ^at Ashley, Bashley, Ilubborn, Wootton, Pilley, 
&C., besides nearly the whole of the Hundred of Boldre, but kept some— as at 
Eling, Breamore, and Ringwood — ^in his own hands. 

f Bouquet. Recueil des Hisioriens des Gaules et de la France ^ torn, zi., 
pref^ No. zii. p. 14; and torn, zil., pref. No. xlix. pp. 46-48. Some account 
of him may be found in tom. x. p. 184, foot-note a, and in the preface of 
the same volume. No. xv. p. 28. See also preface to tom. viii., No. xxxL, 
p. 24, as i^lso p. 254, foot-note a. 

I De Ducilnu NormannU^ book vii. c. ix. ; in Camden^s Anglica ScriptOj 
p. 674. 
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The account of Florence of Worcester is, on the whole, 
equally unsatisfactory. His mention of ^e New Forest, like 
that, by the way, of most of the Chroniclers, does not occur 
in its proper place at the date it was made — ^whoii tbo wrong, we 
should haTo thought, must have been most felt — ^but is suggested 
by the death of Rufus, when popular superstition had come 
into play, and time had lent all the force of exaggeration to 
what must always haye been an unpopular event. Florence,* 
however, speaks in general terms of men driven from their 
homes, of fields laid waste, and houses and churches destroyed ; 
words, which as we shall see, carry their own contradiction. 
Yitalis,t too, not only declares that the district was thickly 
inhabited, but that it even regularly supplied the markets of 
Winchester, and that William laid in ruins no less than sixty 
parishes. Walter Mapes,t ^^^ flourished about the middle 
of the twelfth century, adds further that thirty-six mother 
churches were destroyed, but falls into the error of making 
Rufas the author of the Forest, which of course materially 
affects his evidence. 

Enyghton, § however, who lived in the reign of Richard U., 



* Chronicon ex ChronicU, Ed. Thorpe. Vol. iL p. 45. Published 
by the EngUsb Historical Society. 

f Historia EccUsiaitica^ pars, iii., lib. x., in the Patrologia Cursus 
Computus. Ed. J. P. MigDe. Vol. clxxxyiii. p. 749 c. Paris, 1855. 

I De NvgU Curialium DisUnctionea Quingtte^ distinc. v. cap. vi. p. 222. 
Published by the Camden Society. 

§ De Eveniibus AngluB^ lib. ii. cap. vii., in Twysden's HUiUnia Anglicana 
Scriptores Decern^ p. 2373. I am almost ashamed to quote Enyghton, but it 
is as well to give the most unfavourable account. Spotswood* in his HiMtory 
of the Church of Scotland (book ii. p. 30, fourth edition, 1577), repeats the 
same blunder as Walter Mapes and Knyghton, adding that the New Forest 
was at Winchester, and that Rufus destroyed thfirty churches. 
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is donbtfdl whether the number of churches destroyed was 
twenty-two or fifty-two, an amonnt of difference so large that 
we might also reasonably snspect his narrative, whilst he also 
commits ibe. mistake of attributing the formation of the Forest 
to Rufus, 

Now, the first thing which strikes us is that as the writers 
are more distant in point of time, and therefore less capable 
of knowing, they singularly enough become more precise and 
specific. What Florence of Worcester speaks of in merely 
general terms, Yitalis, and Walter Mapes, and Enyghton, give 
in nunute details down to the very number of the parishes 
and churches.* 

As fisir as mere written testimony goes, we haye nothing to 
set against their evidence, except Domesday^ and the negative 
proof of The Chronicle. Not one word does The Chronicler, 
who, be it remembered, personally knew the Conquerorf — who 



* For the sake of brevity, let me add that William of Malmesbury 
{Oeiia Bentm Anglorum^ vol. ii. p. 455, published by the English Historical 
Society, 1840), Henry of Huntingdon (JSUtoriarumy lib. vi., in Savile*8 
Bertan Anglicarum Scriptor^s, p. 371), Simon of Durham {De OesHs Regum 
Aiighrum^ in the Historia AngUeana Scriptares Decern^ p. 225), copying 
word for word from Florence, Roger Hoveden (^Annalium Pars Prior^ TTiZ- 
UelmuM Junior^ in the Rerum Anglicarum Scripiores^ p. 468), Roger of 
Wendover {Florei Histanarum^ vol. ii. pp. 25, 26, published by the English 
Historical Society), Walter Hemingburgh (!>« Oesiis Regum Anglia^ vol. i. 
p. 33, published by the English Historical Society), and John Ross 
{JHUtoria Regum Anglim, pp. 112, 113. Ed. Heame. Oxford, 1716), 
repeat, according to their different degrees of accuracy, the general story of 
the Con^eror destroying villages and exterminating the inhabitants. 

t The Chronicle, Ed. Thorpe, as before quoted. Nor does the 
writer, when another opportunity presents itself at Rufus*s death, mention 
the- matter, hot passes it over in significant silence. The same volume, 
p. 8Mb 
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has related each minute event of his reign, exposed each short- 
coming, and branded each crime, say of the cruelty of the affo- 
restation. Evidence like this, coming from such an authority, is 
in the highest degree important. The silence is most suggestive. 
It is impossible to believe, that so faithful an historian, had it 
been committed, should never have hinted at the devastation 
of so much property, and the double crime of cruelty and 
profanity in destroying alike the inhabitants and their churches. 
But the briefest analysis of Domesday ^ and a comparison 
of its contents with those of the survey made in Edward the 
Confessor's reign, will more clearly show the nature and extent 
of the afforestation than any of the Chroniclers. From it 
we find that about two-thirds of the district, including some 
thirty manors, was entirely afforested. But it by no means 
carries out the account that the villages were destroyed and 
the inhabitants banished, or, according to others, murdered. 
For in some cases, as at Eling, it is noted that the houses 
are still standing and the inmates living in the King's Forest ; 
and in others, as at Batramsley, Pilley, Wootton, and Oxley, 
express mention is made that only the woods are annexed, and 
that the meadows and pastures are not afforested, but remain in 
the hands of their former West-Saxon holders.* Again, too, we 
find that some of the manors, as at Hordle and Bashley, though 
considerably lessened, kept up their value. Others, as at Efford, 
actually doubled their former assessments. Still more remark- 
able, some again, as at Brockenhurst, Sway, and Eling, though 
reduced in size, increased one-third and two-thirds in value. 



* See Domesday (the pboto-sdncographed fac-simile of the part rekting 
to Hampshire; published at the OrdnaDce Survey OfEice, 1861), p. tdx, b, 
under Bertramelei, Pistelslai, Odetune, and Oxelei. 
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One explanation can alone be giren to snch facts — ^that only the 
waste lands were enclosed, and the coltiyated spared. 

The Tillage of Totton, though close to the Forest, was not 
touched, although all the neighbouring hamlets were in various 
degrees afforested, simply because it consisted of only pasture 
and plough-land, whose value had increased no less than one- 
fourth. The hamlets of Barton — ^literally, Bere-tun^ the corn 
village — and Ghewton, where to this day is the best land in the 
south-west of Hampshire, were also spared ; though we find all 
the neighbouring villages and manors, Milton, Beckley, Bashley, 
Femhill, Whitefields, Amwood, all more or less enclosed ; the 
reason being, as was before said, that the Conqueror took only 
the waste lands and the woods. 

In the woods which were afforested people were allowed to 
live;* though, probably, they voluntarily left them, as labour 
could not there be so well obtained as in the unafforested parts.f 
In all other respects there seems to have been no disarrange- 
ment. Both on the outskirts and in the heart of the Forest, 
the villains and borderers still worked as before, carrying on 
their former occupations.^ The mills at Bashley, and Milford, 
and Burgate, all in the Forest, went on the same. The fisheries 
at Holdenhurst and Dibden were undisturbed. The salterns at 
Eling and Hordle still continued at work, showing that the 
people still, as before, sowed and reaped their com, and pas- 
tured and killed their cattle. 



• See in Domesday, as before, p. xx vii. b, the entry under Langelei— ** Aluric 
Petit tenet nnam virgatam in Forestft.** See, too, p. iii. b, under Edlinga^. 

t See in Domesday, under Tbuinam, Holeest, Slacham, Rinwede, p. iv. a ; 
and Herdel, p. xzviii. b. 

I See in Domesday, out of many instances, Esselei and Suei, p. xxix. b ; 
Bailocheslei, p. xiv.b; Wolnetune and Bedeslei, p. xxviii. a; Hentune, 
p. xxviii. b ; and Linhest, p. iv. a. 
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Again, in other ways, Domesday still more clearly contra- 
dicts the Chroniclers, as to the inhabitants being driven oat 
of their homes. Ganterton was held by Ghenna of Edward, 
and still in Domesday, in part, remains in his possession. 
Ulviet, the huntsman, who had rented land at Bipley nnder 
Edward, still rents the same. His son, Gola, also a huntsman, 
holds land at Langley, which his father had held of Edward ; 
whilst his other son, Alwin, holds land at Marchwood, which, 
also, his father had held. Saulf, a West-Saxon thane, who had 
held land at Dnrley of Edward, now holds it at Batramsley, and 
his T^dfe at Hubbom.* 

Ulgar, a West-Saxon, holds the fourth of a hyde at Milford, 
just as he had h^ld it of Edward ; with this difference, that it 
was now assessed at three-fourths of a rood, on account of the 
loss sustained by the woods being taken into the Forest. The 
sons of Oodric Malf, another West-Saxon thane, hold the same 
lands which their father had held of Edward, at Ashley, 
Bisteme, Grow, and Minstead, the last property being rated at 
half its proper value because the woods were afforested. The 
West-Saxon Aluric rents property at Oxley, Efford, and Brocken- 
hurst, which his father and uncle rented under Edward, and not 
only receives lands at Milford in exchange for some taken i^to 
the Forest, but actually buys estates at Whitefields from other 
West-Saxons.f 

* It ia possible that whilst the surv^ was being taken Saulf died. If 
this be so, we find an instance of feeling in allowing his widow to still 
rent the lands at Hubbom, which could little have been expected. The 
name seems to have been misspelt in various entries. See Domesday^ 
p. xxiz. b, under Sanhest and Melleford. 

t Aluric is probably the physician of that name mentioned in Domesday, 
p. xxiz. a, as holding land in the hundred of Egheiete. Not to take up 
further space, let me here only notice some of the Old-English names of 
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Such fjEu^ts mnst be stronger than any mere history compiled 
by writers who were not only not near the spot, but the majority 
of whom lived a long time after the events they ventore so 
minutely to describe. 

Bnt we have not yet exhausted the valuable evidence of 
Domesday. The land in the Forest district is rated at much 
less than in other parts of Hampshire, showing that it was 
therefore poorer, and not only the land, but the mills. Further 
— and this is of great importance, as so thoroughly overthrowing 
the common account — we find in that portion of the survey 
which comes under the title, ** In Nova Foresta et circa eam,'' 
only two churches mentioned, one at Milford, and another at 
Brockenhurst, in the very heart of the Forest. Both stand 
to this hour, and prove plainly by their Norman work that 
William allowed them to remain. 

Such is the evidence which The Chronicle and the short 
examination of Domesday yield. The country itself, how- 
ever, still more plainly proves the bias of the Chroniclers. 
The slightest acquaintance with geology will show that the 
Forest was never fertile, as it must have been to have main- 
tained the population which filled so many churches.* Nearly 



persona in Domesday holding lands in places which had been more or less 
afforested, such as Godric (probably Grodric Malf ) at Wootton, Willac in 
the hundred of Egheiete, Uluric at Godshill, in the actual Forest, and 
Wislac at Ozley. See Dome$day pnder the words Odetune, Grodes-manes- 
camp, and Ozelei, p. zziz. b. See, also, under Totintone, p. zxvii. a, 
where Agemund and Alric hold lands which the former, and the latter*s 
father, had held of Edward. 

* Passing over the later and more highly-coloured accounts, we will 
content ourselves with Florence of Worcester, as more trnstworthy, whose 
words are — '* Antiquis enim temporibus, Edwardi scilicet Regis, et aliorum 
AngHss Begum predecesaorom ejus, haec regio incolis Dei et ecclesiis 
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the whole of it is covered with sand, or capped with a thick 
bed of drift, with a surface-soil only a few inches deep, capable 
of naturally bearing little, except in a few places, besides heath 
and furze. On a geological map we can pretty accurately trace 
the limits of the Forest by the formation. Of course, in so 
large a space, there will be some spots, and some valleys, where 
the streams have left a richer glebe and a deeper tilth.* • 

But the Chroniclers, by their very exaggeration, have de- 
feated their own purpose. There is in their narration an 
inconsistency, which, as we dwell upon it, becomes more appa- 
rent. We would simply ask, where are the ruins of any of 
the thirty or fifty churches, and the towns of the people who 



nitebat uberrime.*' (Thorpe^s edition, as before quoted.) Were this, even 
in a limited degree, true, the Forest would present the straoge anomaly of 
possessing more churches then than it does now, with a great increase of 
population. The Domesday census, we may add, makes the inhabitants of 
that portion which is called ** In Noy& Forestd et drca earn," a little over 
two hundred. See Ellis's introduction to Domeidayj vol. ii. p. 450. 

'*' In support of these statements, I may quote from the Prize Essay on 
the Farming of Hampshire, published in the Journal of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England (vol. xxii., part ii., No. 48, 1861), and which 
was certainly not written with any view to historical evidence, but simply 
from an agricultural point. At pp. 242, 243, the author says : " The out- 
lying New Forest block consists of more recent and unprofitable deposits. 
This tract appears to the ordinary observer, at first sight, to be a mixed 
mass of clays, marls, sands, and gravels. The apparent confrision arises 
from the variety of the strata, from the confined space in which they are 
deposited, and from the manner in which, on the numerous hills, and knolli, 
they overlie one another, or are concealed by drift gravel.** And again, at 
pp. 250, 251, he continues : ** Of the Burley Walk, the part to the west of 
Burley Beacon, and round it, is nothing but sand or clay, growing rushes, 
with here and there some * bed furze.* .... The Upper Bagshots, 
about Burley Beacon, round by Rhinefield and Denney Lodges, and so on 
towards Fawley, are hungry sands devoid of staple : " and finally sums up 
by saying, " half of the 63,000 acres are not worth U, 6rf. an acre," p. 380. 
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filled them ? Why, too, did not the Chroniclers mention them 
specifically? Why, further, if William polled down all the 
chnrchesy are the only two, at Brockenhnrst and Milford, re- 
corded in Domesday,* still standing with their contemporaiy 
workmanship ? Why, too, is Fawley church, with its Norman 
door, and pillars, and arches, formerly, as we know from 
another portion of Domesday, in the Forest, remaining, if all 
were destroyed? And why, last of all, if the inhabitants 
were exterminated, was a church built at Boldre, in the veiy 
wildest part of the Forest, immediately after the aflforestation, 
and another at Hordle ?t 

Had there been any buildings destroyed, all ruins of them 
would not have been quite efiaced, even in the course of eight 
centuries. The countiy has been undisturbed. Nature has not 
here, as in so many places, helped man in his work of destruc- 
tion. They cannot, we know, have been built on, or ploughed 
over, or silted with sand, or choked with mud, or washed away by 
water. The slightest artificial bank, thcfegh ever so old, can be 
here instantly detected. The Keltic and West- Saxon barrows 
still remain. The sites of the dwellings of the Britons are still 
plainly visible. The Roman potteries are untouched, and their 
urns, though lying but a few inches under the ground, un- 
broken. We can only veiy fiurly conclude that, had there been 
houses, or Tillages, or churches destroyed, all trace of them 
would not be gone, nor entirely lost in the preserving record 
of local names. 



* In that portion under ^^In Noy& Forest^ et circa earn.** 

t Warner, yoI. ii. p. 33, says Hordle Church was standing when Dotnes' 

day was made. This is a mistake. It was, however, built soon after, as we 

know from some grants of Baldwin de Redvers. 
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It has, I am aware, been urged that since the Old-English 
churches were chiefly built of wood, we are not likely to find 
any ruins. This may be so. But by no process of reasoning 
can the absence of a thing prove its former presence. Nor 
need we pay much attention to the argument drawn from such 
names as Castle Malwood, The Castle near Burley, Castle Hill 
on the banks of the Avon, Lucas Castle, and Broomy and 
Thompson Castles in Ashley Walk. If these names prove any- 
thing, it is that there were a vast number of castles in the 
Forest, and very few churches. But Castle Malwood was 
standing long after the afforestation ; whilst the Castle at 
Burley, and Castle Hill, and the others, were merely earthen 
fortifications and entrenchments, made by the Kelts and West- 
Saxons. Nor must we be led away by the few Forest names 
ending in ton, the Old-English tun, which, after all, means 
more often only a few scattered homesteads than even a 
village, still less a town or city, in the modem sense of the 
word.* 



* Mr. Thorpe notices, in his edition of The Chrofdde^ vol. ii. p. 94, foot- 
note, its early use, in a document of Eadger's, a.d. 964, in the sense of a 
town ; but in the first place it certainly meant only an inclosed spot. There 
appears to have been at some time, in the south part of the Forest, a church 
near Wootton, the Odetune of Domesday^ where its memory is still pre- 
served in the name of Church Lytton given to a small plot of ground. 
Rose, in his notes to the Red King, suggests that Church Moor and Church 
Place indicate other places of worship. Church Moor is a very unlikely 
situation, heiog a large and deep morass, and could well, from its situation, 
have been nothing else, and, in al] probability, takes its name, in quite 
modem times, from some person. But Church Place at Sloden, like Church 
Green in Eyeworth Wood, is certainly merely the embankments near which 
the Romano-British population employed in the Roman potteries, once 
lived, and which ignorance and superstition have turned into sacred ground. 
The word Lytton, at Wootton, however, makes the former position certain, 
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li, however, we look at the district from another point of 
TieWy we shall find further evidence against the Chroniclers. It 
was a part of the Natan Leaga * — a name still preserved in the 
various Netleys, Nateleys, and Nutleys, which remain — the 
Ytene of the British, that is, the furzy district, a title eminently 
characteristic of the soil.f Again, too, the villages and manors, 
such as Lyndhurst, Brockenhurst, Ashurst, and half a dozen 
more hursts, point to the woody nature of the place. Such 
names, also, as Boydon, the rough ground ; Bramshaw, the 
bramble wood ; Denny, the fiirzy ground ; Wootton, the Ode- 
tune of Domesday ; Stockeyford and Stockleigh, the woody 
place ; Ashley, the ash ground ; besides Staneswood, Amwood, 
and Testwood, all more or less afforested in Dom£8day, clearly 
show its character. 



but by no means neceantates that the church was standing at the afforesta- 
tion. Thus we know that in Leland's time a chapel was in existence at 
Fritham (^Itinerary^ ed. Heame, vol. vi. f. 100, p. 88), which has since his 
day disappeared. It would, of course, be absurd to argue that all ruins 
which have been, or yet may be found, were caused by the Conqueror. 
Rose's Red King was privately printed, and I know the book only through 
Ellis's Introduction to Domesday (vol. i. p. 108), and a notice of it in the 
EdMurgh Review (Jan., 1809, vol. ziii. pp. 425, 426) ; but it is amusing 
to see certain recent writers trying to prove William's devastion because 
the remains of brick have been discovered. This certainly shows that long 
since the Conqueror's time the people have endeavonred, with yery ill- 
success, to live on the barren soil of the Forest. I may, perhaps, add that 
Mr. Ackerman, the well-known archaeologist, when, a few years since, 
exploring the Roman potteries in the Forest (for which see chapter xvii.), 
in vain tried there, or in other parts, to find any traces of old buildings. 
{Archaologia^ vol. zxxv. p. 97.) 

* See Dr. Guest's Sarfy English Settlements in South Britain ; Proceed' 
ings of the Archaological InetUute^ Salisbury yolume, p. 57. 

t ** Nova Foresta, quie lingu& Anglorum Ytene nuncupatur," however, 
says Florence of Worcester (vol. ii. pp. 44, 45, ed. Thorpe) ; but the Keltic 
origin of the word is better. 
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After ally the best evidence is not from such arguments, 
but in the simple fact that the New Forest remains still 
the New Forest. Had the land been in any way profit- 
able, modem skill, and capital, and enterprise, would have 
certainly been attracted. But its charms lie not, and never 
did, in the richness of its soil, but in its deep woods and 
wad moors.* 

Our view of the matter, then, is that William, like all 
Normans, loving the chase — loving, too, the red deer, as 
the Old-English Chronicler, with a sneer, remarks, as if he 
was their own father — converted what was before a half- 
wooded tract, a great part of which was his own as demesne, 
and the whole as prerogative, into a Boyal Forest, giving 
it the name of the New Forest, in contradistinction to its 
former title of Ytene. To have laid waste a highly-cultivated 
district for the purposes of the chase, as the Chroniclers wish 
us to believe, would have defeated his chief object, as there 
would have been no shelter then, nor for many years to come, 
for the deer: and is contradicted, as we have seen, both by 
Domesday, by the veiy nature of the soil, and the names 
of the places. 

The real truth is, that the stories, which fill our histories, 
of William devasting the country, burning the houses, mur- 
dering the people, have arisen from a totally wrong conception 
of an ancient forest. Until this confusion of an old forest with 
our modem ideas is removed, we can have no clear notions 



* The names of the fields in the various farms adjoining the Forest — 
Furzy Close, Heathy Close, Cold Croft, Starvesall, Hungry HiU, Rough 
Pastures, &c. &c. — are not without meaning. The common Forest 
proverb of *^ lark^s-lees,** applied to the soil, pretty clearly, too, shows 
its quality. 
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on the subject. Without at all leaning on the etymology which 
has been before given,* we must remember that an ancient forest 
did not simply mean a space thickly covered with trees, but 
also wild open ground, and lawns and glades.f The word hwrstt 
which, as we have seen, is so common a termination thronghont 
the district, means a wood which produces fodder for cattle, 
answering to the Old High-German spreidach.X The old forests 
possessed, if not a large, some scattered population. For them 
a special code of laws was made, or rather gradually developed 
itself, Canute himself appointed various officers — Primarii, our 
Yerderers ; Lespegend, our Begarders ; and Tinemen, our 
Keepers. The offences of hunting, wounding, or killing a deer, 
striking a verderer or regarder, cutting vert, are all minutely 
specified in his Forest Law, and punished, according to rank and 
other circumstances, with different degrees of severity.§ The 
Court of Swanimote was, in a sense, counterpart to the Courts 
of Folkemote and Portemote in towns. A forest was, in fact, 
a kingdom within a kingdom, with certain, well-defined laws, 
suited to its requirements, and differing from the common 
law of the land. The inhabitants had regular occupations, 

* See chapter ii. p. 10, footnote. There are a number of derivations 
given for the word, but none are satisfactoiy. 

t Alan wood defines a forest " a certame tenitorie of woody grounds and 
frnitiiil pastures." A Treatise of the Lowes of the Forest London, 1619. 
Chap.i. f. 18. 

I See Mr. Davies's paper on the Races of Lancashire, Transactions of 
the Philological Society^ lS65y p. 258. In Domesday, as before, under Cla- 
tinges, p. zviii. a, we find, ^ Silva inutilis,** that is, a wood, I should suppose, 
which has no beech, oak, ash, nor holly, but only yews or thorns. Again, 
under Borgate, p. iv. b, we find, ** Fastura quss reddebat zl. porcos est in 
forestfi Begis.** The woods, as before mentioned, at pp. 11, 12, foot-note, 
are always, in Domesday, rated by the number of swine they maintain. 

§ See Manwood, as before, ff. 1-5. 
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enjoyed, too, rights of pastoring cattle, feeding swine, and 
cutting timber.* All this, as we have seen, went on as before, 
not so much, but still the same, in the New Forest. Manors, 
,too, with the exception of being subject to Forest Law, remained 



* In the Charta de Forest^ of Canute (Manwood, f. 3, sect. 27) 
mention is made in the forests of horses, cows, and wild goats which are 
all protected; -and firom sect. 28 it is plain that, under certain limitations, 
people might cut fiiel. These, with other privileges, such as killing game 
on their own lands (see sect. xxx. f. 4) — ^for, by theory, all game was the 
King*s — ^were compensations given to the forester for being subject to Forest 
Law. 

Further, fiom the Charta de Forest^ of Henry IH. (Manwood, ff. 6-1 1), 
we find that persons had houses and fiirms, and even woods, in the very 
centre of the King*s forests ; and the charter provides that they may there, 
on their own lands, build miUs on the forest streams, sink wells, and dig 
marl-pits, referring, most probably, in the last case, to the New Forest, 
where marl has been used, from time immemorial, to manure the land ; and, 
ilurther, that in their own woods, even though in the forest, they might 
keep hawks, and go hawking. (See f. 7, sects, xii., xiii.) 

It shows, too, that there was a population who gained their liyelihood, 
as to this day, hy huckstering, buying and selling small quantities of timber, 
making hrushes, and dealing in bark and coal, which last article evidently 
points to the Forest of Dean. (F. 7, sect, xiv.) 

We must not imagine that the Charta de Forests of Henry .IIL was 
entirely a series of new privileges. They were, with some notable excep- 
tions, simply those rights which had been received from the earliest times 
in compensation for some of the hardships of the Forest Laws, and which 
had been wrested away, probably by Richard or John, but which bad 
never been granted to those who dwelt outside the Forest. (On this point see 
especially ^* Ordinatio Foreste,** 33rd Edward I., StahUes of the Realniy yoL i. 
p. 144. And again, *^ Ordinatio Foreste,** 34th Edward I., sect, vi., same 
volume, p. 149, where the rights of pasturage are re-allowed to those who 
have lost it by the recent perambulation made in the twenty-ninth year of 
the Eing^s reign.) 

I think we may, therefore, gain from these clauses, especially when 
taken in conjunction with those of the Charta de Forests of Canute, a tole- 
rably correct picture of an ancient forest — that it consisted not merely of 
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in the heart of it unmolested. According to the CSironiclers 
themselyes, some rustics Uving on the spot convey, with a horse 
and cart, the bleeding body of Bofds to Winchester. According 
to them* also the King, previoas to his death, feasted, with his 
retinue of servants, and huntsmen, and priests, and guests, at 
Castle Malwood, implying some means in the neighbourhood to 
furnish, if not the luxuries, the necessities of life. In Domesday 
we find, too, a keeper of the king's house holding the mill at 
Efford ; also implying, at least, in a very different part of the 
Forest, a neighbourhood which could not have been quite desti- 
tute and deserted.f At a later period, when the Forest Laws 
had reached their climax of oppression, persons in the Forest, as 
we learn from Blount and the Testa de Nevill, hold their lands 
at Brockenhurst and Eyeworth^ by finding provisions for the 
king and fodder for his horse. But more than all, Domesday, 
corroborated as it is by the physical peculiarities of the country, 
by the evidence, too, of local names, by the Norman doorways, 
and pillars and arches at Fawley, and Brockenhurst and 
Milford, proves most distinctly — and most distinctly because so 
circumstantially — ^that the district was neither devastated, nor 
the houses burnt, nor the churches destroyed, nor the people 
murdered. 

Some wrong, though, was doubtless committed : some hard- 
ships undergone. Lands, however useless, cannot be afforested 



large timber and thick underwood, a cover for deer, but of extenaiye plains, 
— still here preserved in the yarious ley9 — grazed over by cattle, with here 
and there coltivated spotsi and homesteads inhabited by a poor, but indus- 
trious, population. 

* See chapter ix. 

t See Domesday^ as before, p. xxix. b., under Einforde. 

I See chapters vii. and x. 
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withont the feelings of the neighboiuhood being outraged. 
And the Btoiy, gathering strength in proportion aa the Conqneror 
and his son William the Bed were hated J^ the conqaered, 
at last sssnmed the tragical foim which the Chroniolera have 
handed down to na, and modern historians repeated. 

William's cruelty, however, lay not certainly in afforesting 
the district : it conaiBted rather in the systematic way in which 
he strove to redac« the English into abject slavery ; in the 
fresh tortures with which he loaded the Danish Forest Laws ; 
and in making it fas better to hill a man than a deer. For 
these exactions vras it that his family paid the penalty of their 
lives ; and the retribntion befel them there, where the soper- 
stitions West-Saxon would, above all others, have marked out 
as the spot fitted for their deaths. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ITS LATER HISTORY. 



The MillloTd Brook, Haliday'i Hill Wood, LTodhurst. 

We need oot dwell so long upon this as the former portion 
of the History, for in many cases it is nothing but a bare recital 
of penunbolations and Acts of Parliament. The true history of 
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a forest is rather an account of its trees and its flowers and 
birds, than an historical narrative. Tet even here there are 
some important fiacts connected with the nation's life, and illus- 
trating the character of its kings. 

We meet with no perambulation of the New Forest until 
the eighth year of Edward I. — ^the second ever made of an 
EngHsh forest — and, by comparing it with Domesday, we may 
see how, since the Conqueror's time, the Forest had gradually 
taken the natural limits of the country — ^the Avon and the 
Southampton Water bounding it on the east and west, and the 
sea on the south, and the chalk of Wiltshire on the north.* 

The next perambulation in the twenty-ninth year of the 
same realm is more noticeable,! as it disafforests so much. It is 
the same perambulation which we find made in the twenty-second 



* The following translation is made from the original in the Record 
Office. Southt Plita Foreste, A^ viii.*> E. I."^* "The metes and boundaries 
of the New Forest fVom the first time it was afforested. First, from Hude- 
hurwe to Folkewell ; thence to the Bedechowe ; thence to the Bredewelle ; 
thence to Brodenok ; thence to the Chertihowe ; thence to the Brygge ; 
thence to Bumford ; thence to Kademannesforde ; thence to Selney Water ; 
thence to Orehrugge ; thence to the Wade as the water rons ; thence to 
the Eldehurwe; thence to Meche; thence to Bedebrugge as the bank of 
the Terste runs ; thence to Kalkesore as the sea runs ; thence to the Hurste, 
along the sea-shore; thence to Christ Church Bridge as the sea flows; 
thence as the Avene extends, as far as the bridge of Forthingebrugge ; 
thence as the Avene flows to Moletone; thence as the Avene flows to 
Northchardeford and Sechemle; and so in length hy a ditch, which 
stretches to Herdeberwe.** It is this old natural boundary which, as stated 
in the preface, we have adopted for the limits of the book. A copy of the 
original may be found in the Journals of the House of Commons^ vol. zliv., 
appendix, p. 574, 1789. 

f This may also be found, with the perambulation made in the twenty- 
second year of Charles II., in the Journal of the House of Commons^ 
vol. xliv., appendix, pp. 574, 575, 1789. It is also given in Lewis's Histo" 
rical Enquiries upon the New Forest^ appendix ii. pp. 174-177. 
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year of Charles 11., and nominally the same which is followed 
to this day. 

To understand the cause of the difference in these perambu* 
lationSy we must, in £GMst, thoroughly understand the great move- 
ments which had been going on during the previous years, and 
the increasing power of the nobles and the people. From 
Henry HI. had been wrung the Charta de Foresta, the terms 
of which had been settled before John's death. Still, little, or 
scarcely anything, was put into practical effect. In 1297, 
however, the Earls of Hereford and Norfolk not only refused to 
accompany Edward I. to Flanders, but, upon their suspension 
from their offices, issued a proclamation, complaining that the 
two Charters of the liberties of the people were not observed. 
On the lOih of October, a Parliament was assembled, and his 
son passed the ** Confirmatio Cartarum," to which Edward, now 
at Ghent, assented. Still the two earls, from Tarious causes, 
were not satisfied ; and in 1298 demanded that the perambu- 
lations of the different Forests should be made. In consequence, 
during the summer of the next year, the King issued vmts 
to the sheriffs, promising that the commissioners should meet 
about Michaelmas at Northampton.* 

This was done : and the perambulation of the New Forest 
was carried out in strict accordance vrith the provisions of the 
Charta de Foresta, for the jurors who were employed expressly 
state that the bounds which they have determined were those 



* This 11 not the place to say more on this moet important chapter of 
English history. See, however, on the subject, TTte Oreat Charter: and 
the Charter of the Forest^ by Hlackstone, Introduction, pp. LK.-lxxii. 1759. 
For the opprearions which still existed under the shelter of the Forest 
Laws, see the preamble to the ^^Ordinatio Foreste,** 34th Edward I., 
Statuiee of the Realm^ vol. i. p. 147. 
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of the Forest before the reign of Henry 11. ; and that all those 
places mentioned in the perambulation of 1279 and now omitted, 
were afforested by his successors, though they cannot say to 
what extent or by whom.* Most probably it had been reserved 
for John to show here, as in other cases, to what absolute 
madness selfishness will carry a man. 

After this, nothing, with one exception, of any general 
importance occurs.f Having in his prosperity incurred all 
the odium of attempting to reyive the hated Forest Laws, in 
his adversity Charles I. granted as security the New Forest, and 
Sherwood, and other Crown lands to his creditors.^ He had 

* ^* Quid et quantum temporibus cujuslibet regis nuUo modo eis constare 
potest.** The conclusion of the perambulation. Some little difficulty attends 
these perambulations. From Domesday, it is certain that the Conqueror 
afforested land on the west of the Avon at Holdenhurst, Breamore, and 
Harbridge. And amongst the MSS. of Lincoln's Inn Library we find a copy 
of a charter of William of Scotland, dated, curiously enough, *' Hindhop 
Bumemuth, in mefi Noyft Forest^, 10 Kal. Junii, 1171.** (See Hunter's 
*' Three Catalogues,'' &c., p. 278, No. 78, 1838.) It would seem, fh>m what 
Edward's commissioners say, that these afforestations, which had taken place 
since Heniy n.*s time, were all made inside the actual boundaries of the 
Forest. It has been generally supposed that the perambulation in the 
eighth year of Edward I. was the first ever made of an English fi>rest. 
This is not the case ; for in the Record Office, in the Plita Foreste de Com. 
Southt. Lin^^ R. H. ni.. No. UL, may be found the perambulation of a 
forest in the north of Hampshire. 

t For a good account of all details connected with the histoiy of the 
New Forest, see the Sub-Report by the Secretary of the Royal New and 
Waltbam Forest Commission, Reports from Commissioners (11), yol. xzz. 
pp. 267-309, 1850 ; and also the Fifih Report of the Land Reyenue Com- 
missioners in 1789, published July 24th of that year, to be found also in 
the Journals of the House of Commons, yol. xliy. pp. 552-571. 

I See "The humble petition of Richard Spencer, Esq., Sir Genras 
Clifton, Knight and Baronet, and others, to enter upon the New Forest and 
Sherwood Forest,** &c. &c. Record Office, Domestic Series, Charles H., 
No. 8. f. 26, July 21st, 1660. 
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still learnt no lesson from the Ship-money, and would have 
pawned England itself, rather than yield to that obstinacy, which 
was bat the other side of his weakness of character. 

With the decline of hawking and hunting, the Forest Laws 
fell into decay, and the Forests themselyes were less regarded, 
and their bonndaries less strictly observed. Under the Stuarts, 
we find the first traces of that system, which at last resulted 
in the almost entire devastation of the New Forest. James I. 
granted no less than twenty assart lands — agri ex-aa/riti — ^there 
having been previously only three;* and gave the privilege of 
wind&Ils to various persons ; f whilst officers actually applied to 
him for trees in lieu of pay for their troops :{ and Charles II. 
bestowed the young woods of Brockenhurst to the maids of 
honour of his court. § 



* MSS. prepared by Mr. Record-Keeper Feamaide, quoted in the Secre- 
tary's Sub-Report of the Royal New and Waltham Forest Commitnon, 
Reports/ram Commissioners (11), vol. xzx. p. 342. 

t See Grant Book at the Record Office, 1613, vol. 141, p. 127— ''4th 
October, a Grant to Richard Kilborne, alias Hunt, and Thomas Tilsby (of) 
the benefitt of all Morefidls within the Kew Forest, for the terme of one and 
twenty years.*' 

I See ** The humble petition of Captayne Walter Neale** for '' two 
thousand decayed trees out of the New Forest, in consideracion** of 460/., 
which he had advanced to his company engaged in Count Mansfeldt's 
expedition. Record Office. Domestic Series, No. 184, Feb., 1625, f. 62. 

§ See warrant from Charles II. to the Lord Treasurer Southampton, 
that ''Winefred Wells may take and receive for her own use** King*s 
Coppice at Fawley, and New Coppice and Iron*s Hill Coppice at Brocken- 
hurst. Record Office. Domestic Series, No. 96, April 1st, 1664, f. 16. 
Three years before this there had been a petition from a Frances Wells '' to 
bestowe upon her and her children for twenty-one yeares the Moorefall trees 
in three walks in the New Forest, .... and seven or eight acres of 
ground, and ten or twelve timber trees, to build a habitation.** The petition 
was referred to Southampton, who wrote on the margin, '' I conceive this 
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Manwood, who wrote towards the end of Elizabeth's reign, 
had, long before this, predicted what mast happen, and the 
straits to which the English navy, as we know was the case, 
would be reduced. In Charles I.'s time the Forests were in a 
shamefdl condition. The keepers were in arrears of wages, and 
paid themselves out of the timber.* The consequences soon 
came. There was nothing left but wind-shaken and decayed 
trees in the New Forest, quite unfit for building ships, f 
Charles 11., however, in 1669, probably influenced by Evelyn's 
SUva, which appeared four years before, and had given a great 
impulse, throughout England, to planting, enclosed three 
hundred acres as a nursery for young oaks. But the waste and 
devastation still continued. At last, William m. legislated 
on the subject, for, to use the words of the Act, *' the Forest 
was in danger of being destroyed; "{ and power was given to 
plant six thousand acres. In 1708 came the great hurricane, 
which Evelyn so deplores, uprooting some four thousand of the 
best oaks. 



an unfit way to gratify this petitioner, for under pretence of such Moorefall 
trees much waste is often committed/* Record Office. Domestic Series, 
No. 84, April 2nd, 1661, f. 14. Hence the reason of Charles's warrant in 
the case of Winefred Wells, as he knew that the Lord Treasurer was so 
strongly opposed to any such grants. 

* See the report of Peter Pett, one of the King's master shipwrights, 
'* Touching the fTorests of Shottover and Stowood.** Record Office. 
Domestic Series. No. 216, f. 56. i. May lOth, 1632. The New Forest, 
however, seems from this report to have been much better in this respect. 

t See *^ Necejisarie Remembrances concerning the preservation of timber, 
&c." Record Office. Domestic Series. Charles L, No. 229, f. 114. 
Without date, but some time in 1632. 

} 9th and lOth of William III., chap, zxzvi., 1693. An abstract of the 
Act may be found in the Journals of the House of Commons^ vol. zliv., 
appendix, pp. 576-578. 
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Nothing was done towards planting during the reigns of 
Anne and George I. ; * and Phillipson*s and Pitt's plantations 
in 1755 and 1756 are the next, but they have never thrived, owing 
to the land not having been drained, and the trees not having 
been thinned out at the proper time. 

In 1789 a Gommission was appointed, and revealed a terrible 
state of things. William's provisions had not only been set 
aside, but defied. Cattle were turned oat, the farze and heath 
cnt, and the marl dog by those who had no privileges. The 
Forest was, in fact, robbed under every pretext. The deer, from 
being overstocked, died in the winter by hundreds from starva- 
tion. On every side, too, encroachments were made by those 
whose business it was to prevent them. The rabbits destroyed 
the young timber, whilst the old was stolen.f 

In 1800 there was fresh legislation^ but it does not seem to 

* To show how for years the Forest was neglected and robbed, we find, 
frv>m a surrey made in James I.*s reign, 1608, that there were no less than 
123,927 growing trees fit for felling, and decaying trees which would yield 
118,000 loads of timber; whilst in Qneen Anne*s reign, in 1707, only 
12,476 are reported as serviceable. See Fifth Beport of the Land Revenue 
Commisdoners, JoumaU of the Home of CommoM, yol. xliv. p. 563. The 
waste in James I. and Charles I.*s time mu^t have been enormous, for from 
the *^ Necessarie Remembrances** before quoted we find that there were not in 
1632 much above 2,000 serriceable trees in the whole Forest. 

t See, as before. Fifth Report of the Land Revenue Commbsioners, 
pp. 561, 562, and especially the evidence of the under-steward, Ap- 
pendix, 583. As far back as February 20th, 1619, we find that James I. 
gave the Earl of iteuthampton 1,200/. a year as compensation for the 
damage which the enormous quantity of deer in the Forest caused to his 
land. Letter from Gerrard to Carleton, Feb. 20, ^'^l^, Record (Mce. Do- 
roestic Series, No. 105, f. 120. Gilpin (vol. ii. pp. 32, 33, third edition) 
states that in his day two keepers alone robbed the Forest to the value of 
50,000i: 

J JoumaU of the House of Commons, vol. xlvii. pp. 611-792 ; vol. Iv. 
pp. 600-784. 
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have taken much effect; though, in 1808, a new system of plant- 
ing upon a definite plan was introduced. 

In 1848 another Commission was appointed, and showed that 
the old abuses still lingered, that depredations were still com- 
mitted, and encroachments still made.* Law was at last 
restored. A great number of the claims were disallowed, and 
the rights of the commoners defined. So many head of cattle 
may now be turned out, by those who have Forest rights, 
through the year, except during the fence-month, which lasts 
from the 20th of June to the 20th of July, and the winter- 
hayning, from the 22nd of November to the 4th of May. Pigs, 
too, upon a nominal payment, may also be turned out for the 
mast and acorns during the pannage-month, lasting from 
September the 25th to the 22nd of November, by those who 
have a right to common of pannage ; whilst any person can, by 
applying to the woodmen, buy wood for fuel. 

Lastly, in 1851, the deer, the cause of so much ill-feeling 
and crime, were abolished, and the Crown thereby acquired the 
right of planting 10,000 additional acres.f These changes have 



* See the evidence in the Parliamenfary Papers^ 1849, Nos. 513, 538. 
Of the Forest Rights and Privileges, the secretary to the New Forest Com- 
mission writes : '^ The present state of the New Forest in this respect is 
little less than absolute anarchy.*' (^Reports of Commissioners (1 1), vol. zxz. 
p. 357, 1850.) It should be distinctly understood, as was shown in the last 
chapter, that these Rights had their origin as a compensation to those whose 
lands had been afforested by the King, and who were, in consequence, 
subject to the Forest Laws, and the injiuy done by the deer. Now that the 
injury is no longer sustained, and the exercise of the Prerogative has ceased, 
'so ought also the privileges. The Crown, however, has not pressed this, 
and the Rights are thus still ei\joyed. A Register of Decisions on Claims 
to Forest Rights, with each person^s name, and the amount of his privileges, 
was published in 1858. 

t The present statistics of the Forest are — ^Freehold estates, bemg private 
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already effected mnch good both for the district and the inhabi- 
tants. The enclosures are now systematically drained ; and the 
Foresters find, in the works which are being carried forward, 
regular emloyment thronghont the year.* A large nnrsery has 
been formed at Bhinefield, and somewhere about 700 acres 
are annually planted, the young oaks being set between Scotch 
firs, which serye both as " nurses " to draw them up, and a 
screen to shelter them from the winds. Experiments, too, are 
being made to acclimatize scTeral new trees, but it is premature 
to judge with what success. 

Further, I need scarcely add that all sorts of schemes, 
from the day when Defoe proposed to colonize the district 
with the Palatine refugees from the Bhine to the present, have 
been suggested for reclaiming the Forest. None have ever, 
from the nature of the soil, been found to answer ; and the 



property, within the Forest boundtriesi 27,140 acres; copyhold, belonging 
to her Miye8ty*8 manor of Ljndhurst, 125 ; leasehold, under the Crown, 
600; enclosures belonging to the lodges, 6O0; freeholds of the Crown, 
planted, 1,000; woods and wastes of the Forest, 63,000: total, 92,865 
acres. The yalne of timber supplied to the navy during the last ten years 
has been, on the average, nearly 7,000iL a year. The receipts for the 
year ending 31st of March, 1860, derired from the sale of timber, bark, 
ftgota, marl, and grayel, and rent of farms and cottages, &c., were 
23,125/. 6s. 6d, ; whilst the expenses for labour, trees, carriage of timber, 
and salaries, were 12,913/. U. 7d; thus showing a considerable profit. 
(From the Thirty-eighth Beport of the Commissioners of her Majesty's 
Woods and Forests.) The management of the Forest is now in the hands 
of a depnty-Burveyor, three assistants, and eight keepers; whilst four 
yerderers try all cases of stealing timber, tur^ and furze. 

* See fbrther, on the condition of the Forest population, chapters xv. and 
zyL When stripping bark and felling timber in the spring, the men can earn 
oonriderably more than at other times. The average wages are two shillings 
a day for ordinary labourers, but all work, which can be, is done by the 
piece. 
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present condition is certainly, for many reaBons, the best. 
The time will some day arrive when, as England he- 
comes more and more overcrowded, — as each heath and 
eommon are swallowed np, — the New Forest will he as mnch 
a necessity to the country as the parks are now to London, 
We talk about the duty of reclaiming waste lands, and making 
com spring up where none before grew. But it is often 
as much a duty to leave them alone. Land has higher and 
nobler a&cea to perform than to support houses or grow com — 
to Donrish not so mnch the body as the mind of man, to gladden 
the eye with its loveliness, and to brace his seal with that 
strength which is alone to be gained in the solitude of the moors 
and the woods. 



11)« Woodcuttvr'i Tnjdk, 'between Matk Ash and Wiading Shoot. 



The Old Smth-Eastern Coast. 



CHAPTER V. 
CALSnOT CASTLE AND THE OLD SOUTH-EASTERN COAST 



Trib comer of the Forest, once perliaps the most beautiful, 
IB now the least known, because, to most people, so inocceBsible. 
It lies quite by itself. No railway yet disfigtires its fields and 
dells. The best way to see it and the whole Forest is to cross 
the ferry at Southampton, and land at the hard at Hythe. And 
as we cross, behind as, amongst a clump of trees, rises the mined 
west end of Netley Abbey Church, and the modem tower on 
Henry VIII.'b Fort ; whilst, lower down, the new 0OTemment 
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Hospital loads the shore with all its costly ugliness. If we 
have not, perhaps, yet reached the height of Continental pro- 
fanity which has turned the Convent of Cordova into barracks, 
and St. Bernard's Monastery at Clairvaux into a prison, and 
the Church of Cluny into racing stables, we yet seem to delight 
to place side by side with the noblest conceptions that ever 
rose in beauty from English ground, our modem abortions. 
There is not a cathedral town whose minster-square is not dis- 
graced by some pretentious shed. And now Government not 
only invades the country, but chooses above all, the better 
to display our folly, that place which the old Cistercian 
monks had for ever made sacred by the loveliness of faith 
and work. 

Hythe is only a little village, but as its name shows, once 
the port of the New Forest.* The Forest, however, has now 
receded from it, and in this chapter we shall see nothing of 
its woods. The district, however, is too important in an his- 
torical point of view to be omitted. The walk, even though 
it is not over wild moors and commons, is still very beautiful. 
True English lanes will lead us by quiet dells, with glimpses 
here and there through hedgerow elms of the blue Southampton 
water, down to the shore of the Solent. 

So, leaving Hythe f and going southward, skirting Cadlands 



* In the Rolls of Parliament^ vol. i. p. 125, a.d. 1293, 21st Edward I., 
IB an account of a vessel, the All Saints^ " de Hethe juxta Xovam Forestam," 
which, laden with wine from Rochelle, was wrecked and plundered on the 
Cormsh coast. 

f A little beyond Hythe is a good example of Mr. Eemble's test (see 
the Saxons in England, vol. i., Appendix A, p. 481 ) for recognizing the Ancient 
Mark. To the north lies Eliug, the Mark of the Ealingas, and in regular 
succession from it come the various hurst^, holts, and dens, now to be seen 
in Ashurst, Buckholt, and Dibden. The last village has a very picturesque 
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Park, we reach Fawley, the Falalie and Falegia of Domesday, 
where, at the time of the Borvey, WalchelinuSy Bishop of 
Winchester, held one hyde and three yardlands. The whole 
of the Tillage was thrown into the Forest, but in its place now 
are ploughed fields and grass pastures. The church, with its 
central tower, stands at the entrance of the village, and its 
handsome Romanesque doorway shows plainly that the Con- 
queror did not destroy every place of worship. The building 
was partially restored in 1844, but the pillars on the north 
side of the chancel were copied firom the original Norman 
work, which, with the three piscinas and the hagioscope, give 
it a further interest to the ecclesiologist. 



church, its roof completely thatched with ivy, disfigured, however, hy a 
wretched spire. A Roman glass manufactory has, I believe, whilst these 
pages were in the press, been here discovered. In Domesday it possessed 
a saltern and a fishery. Eling, at the same time, maintained two mills, 
which paid twenty-five shillings, a fishery and a saltern, hoth free from 
tax. The manor was bound, in the time of Edward the Ck)nfessor, to find 
half-a-day*8 entertainment (Jima) for the King. For a curious extract 
from its parish r^;i8ter, see chapter xix. Staneswood (Staneude), which 
is more southward, also, according to Domesday^ possessed a mill which 
paid five shillings, and two fisheries worth fifty pence. Farther north lies 
Redbridge, the Rodhrige of Domesday, which also maintained two mills, 
assessed, however, at fifty shillings. This was the Hreutford and Vadum 
Arundinis of Bede, where lived Cynibert the Ahhot, who, failing in his 
attempt to save the two sons of Arvald from Ceadwalla, delayed their 
death till he had converted them to Christianity. (Bede, Hist EccL, 
torn, i., lib. iv., cap. xvi., p. 284, published by the English Historical 
Society.) All these places, with the exception of Redbridge, were more or 
less afforested. The district, however, seems to have been by &r the most 
flourishiBg of any a^oining the New Forest, owing, no doubt, to the 
immigration which the various creeks invited, and the remains of salterns 
still show its former prosperity. Next to it came the Valley of the Avon, 
its mills often assessed, in Domesday^ by a payment of the eels caught in 
the river. 
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After Fawley, the walk becomes more> beantifdl. We pass 
deep lanes and scattered cottages set in their trim gardens, 
when suddenly on the shore rises the round gray castle of 
Galshot, standing at the Tery end of a bar of sand, sepa- 
rating the Southampton water from the Solent. Though much 
repaired, it stands not much altered from Heniy Vlli.'s 
original blockhouse. Once of great importance, its garrison 
now consists of only the coastguard and a master-gunner. 
Its waUs are still strong, measuring in the lower embra- 
sures sixteen feet through, but the upper storeys are much 
slighter. On the west side is cut the date 1518, whilst some 
stone cannon balls of the Commonwealth period show the im- 
portance Cromwell attached to the place. But the stronger 
fortifications of Hurst, and the new batteries in the Isle of 
Wight, have done away with its necessity, and it stands now 
only as a monument of Tudor patriotism and of Cromwell's 
care.* 

But the place has older associations than these. In Tlie 
Chronicle and Florence of Worcester we read f that, in 495, Cerdic 
and his son Cynric arrived with five ships, and landed at Cerdices- 

* Colonel Hammond, Governor of the Isle of Wight, in a letter to the 
Committee of Derby House, dated from Carisbrook Castle, Jmie 25th, 
1648, speaks of ** Caushot Castle as a place of great strength.** (Feck's 
Desiderata Curiosa^ vol. ii , book ix., p. 383.) In the reign of Elizabeth 
there were stationed here a captain, with a fee of one shilling a day; a 
subaltern with eightpence ; four soldiers and eight gunners with sixpence 
each ; and a porter with eightpence. (Pecks Desiderata Curiosoy vol. i., 
book ii., p. 66.) And in 1567, we find the queen ordering ** the mountyng 
of ordinance,** probably to pay attention to Philip, who was expected to pass 
through ^*the narrowe seas.** Ilecord Office. Domestic Series, No. 43, 
Aug. 27. 1567, f. 52. 

t The Chronicle. Ed. Thorpe. Vol. i. p. 24. Florence. Ed. Thorpe. 
Vol. i. pp. 3, 4. 
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Cahhot, the Cerdices-ora of the " Chronicle" 

ora, and on the same day defeated the natives. No site has given 
rise to so much discussion as this Cerdices-ora. Mr. Thorpe 
in one place says it is not known, whilst in another, by an 
evident oversight, he fixes upon Gharford.* Dr. Guest places 
it at the mouth of the river Itchen,t whilst Mr. Pearson and 
others have identified it with Yarmouth4 Now, I think there 
can be Httle doubt, looking both at the etymology of the name 
and the situation, that Galshot is the true place. The land 
here runs out into the sea with no less than ten fathoms of 
water close to it, so that large vessels can to this day lie along- 
side the Castle. It is the first part, too, of the mainland which 
can be reached, and on its lee side ofiers a safe anchorage. 
Besides, about four miles off stand some barrows, which, though 
we may not be able to identify them as covering those slain in 
the first battle which the West- Saxons fought, offer some 
presumption in fiivour of that theory. In the very word 
Galshot, and its intermediate forms of Gaushot, Galdshore, and 

* Compare his edition of TTie Chronicle^ vol. ii. p. 13, with note 1 at 
p. 4, vol. !., of Florence. 

t Early Englisfa Settlements in Great Britain — The Proceedings of the 
ArchiBological InsHtidey the Salisbury volume, pp. 56-60. It is, of course, 
not without much consideration that I presume to differ from Dr. Guest ; 
but surely the passages quoted fi-om Bede refer to nearly 200 years after 
the arriyal of Cerdic and his nephews, Stuf and Wihtgar, when their 
descendants would have been sure to have crossed over, finding the east 
side far richer than the cold, barren district where the New Forest after- 
wards stood. 

X The JBarly and Middle Ages of England^ p. 56, foot-note. I may, 
perhaps, add, that Camden also placed it at Yarmouth ; Carte, at Charmouth, 
in Dorsetshire; and Afilner, at Hengistbury Head. Gibson, with some 
others, in his edition of The Chronicle (under nomimtm locorum explication 
pp« 19, 20), alone seems to have fixed on this spot. Lappenburg, however, 
says that the site is no longer known. England under the Anglo-Saxon 
Kings. £d. Thorpe, p. 107. 
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Cauldshore,* we may, without difficulty, recognize a corruption 
of the original Cerdices-ora of the Chronicle and Florence. 
The word is formed like the names of various places close by, 
such as Needsore (the under-shore) and Stansore Point.f But 
going fSarther back, we come much nearer to its original form 
in the old Forest perambulation made in the eighth year of 
Edward I., \fher6 it is spelt Kalkesore. % As then, Gharford, 
on the north-east borders of the New Forest, is the represen- 
tative of Cerdices-ford, where Cerdic's last victory was gained 
over Ambrosius ; so here, I think, at the south-west, near Kal- 
kesore, now Galshot, was his first achieved. 

From this point the scenery completely changes. Instead of 
lanes and cultivated fields, the shingly beach of the Solent, 
covered in places to the water's edge with woods, sweeps away to 



■^ In a letter of Southampton's to Cromwell, 17th September, 1539 
{State Papers^ yoI. i p. 617), it is called Calsherdes ; whilst in another 
letter of his, also to Cromwell {Ellis's Letters^ second seriea, vol. 11. p. 87), 
he writes Calshorispoynte. Leland, in his Itinerary (Ed. Heame, second 
edition, vol. ill., p. 94, f. 78), speaks of both ** Cauldshore ** and ^ Caldshore 
Castelle ; *' and again (p. 93, f. 77), calls it Cawshot, as it is also spelt in 
Baptista Boazio's Map of the Isle of Wight, 1591 ; whilst in the State 
papers of Elizabeth we find Calshord. (Record Office. Domestic Series, 
No. 43, f. 52. Aug. 27th, 1567.) I give these examples to show the 
number of variations through which the name has passed. No form is 
too grotesque for a corruption to assume. How names become cor- 
rupted, let me give an example in the word Hagthomeslad (from the 
Old-English ** haga)H)rn,". a hawthorn), as it is written in the perambula- 
tion of the Forest in the twenty-ninth year of Edward I., which in 
Charles II.*s time is spelt Haythomeslade, thus losing its whole signifi- 
cance, although to this day the word ^*hag** is used in the Forest for 
a "haw," or "berry." 

t The simple termination " ore " — " ora," and not " oar," as spelt in the 
Ordnance Map, may be found within a stone's throw of Calshot, in Ore 
Creek. 

J See previously, chapter iv. p. 40, foot-note. 
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the west. Passing on to Eagle-hnrst, and noticing the truth 
of the termination even to this day, let us sit down on the 
shore. Here is a yiew which should be remembered. In one 
sense the world cannot show its equal. Far away to the 
east stretches the low Hampshire coast, ended by the harbour 
of Portsmouth and its bore forest of masts. To the south, 
towards Spithead, rides the long line of battle-ships ; and 
round the harbours of the two Gowes sail fleets of yachts, 
showing how much still of the old Scandinavian blood runs 
in our veins — of the spirit which finds pleasure in adventure 
and delight in danger. Steamers, with their black pennants 
of smoke, hurry down the narrow strait, carrying the news 
or the merchandise of the world ; whilst all is overshadowed 
by supreme natural beauty, the hills of the Isle of Wight 
standing boldly up, crested with their soft green downs, and 
their dark purple shadows resting fold over fold on the valley 
sides. Still continuing along the shore we reach Leap, a small 
fishing village, where boats ply across from its hard to the 
Island. Its name is derived from the Old-English leap, a weel, 
or basket for catching fish. Here, it is said, but I know not on 
what authority save that worst — tradition, that the Dauphin, 
afterwards Louis "Vlli. of France, embarked after the defeat of 
his army at Lincoln, and his fleet off Dover. Certain it is that 
he had adherents to his cause in the neighbourhood, especially 
in William de Vernon, whose arms were formerly blazoned with 
his own in the east window of the north aisle of the Forest 
Church of Boldre.* 



* At the date of the Dauphin*8 leaving England, William de Vernon 
was dead, which makes his embarkation at Leap less probable. Neither 
Boger of Wendover (vol. iv. p. 32. Ed. Coxe), nor Walter Hemingburgh 
(vol. L p. 259. Ed. Hamilton), nor Ralph Coggeshale {Chronicon Angli- 
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On somewhat better authority,* it rests that the unhappy 
Charles I», on the 13th of November, 1647> outwitted by his 
enemies and deceived by his friends, entrusted himself, after his 
flight from Hampton Court, to Colonel Hammond, and, embark- 
ing here, returned by Hurst to atone for the past by his life. 

But of greater interest is the Boman Boad which connected 
Leap with Southampton and Winchester in one direction, and 
Bingwood and the west in another. Its traces may be found 
not only here but on the opposite side, where, still known by the 
Norman name of Bue Street, it passes westward of Carisbrook to 
the extreme south of the Island. Its old appellation is pre- 
served, too, on this side in the name of a farmhouse — Ejng's 
Bue, and Bue Copse, and Bue Common ; and it is well worthy 
of notice that this word is even now sometimes used in the 
Forest, as in Sussex, for a row or hedgerow. The road, how- 
ever, can still tell us something of the past. The opinion of 
late philolo^sts and geographers, with the exception of Lappen- 
burg and Sir G. C. Lewis, has been against the idea that the 

canum. Bouquet, Recueil des Historiens des Oaules et de la France, torn. 
2viii. p. 113 C), nor the Chrordcon Turonens^ (in the Veterum Scriptontm 
AmpUssima CoUectio of Martcne and Durand, torn. v. p. 1059 B), nor 
Rymer*8 Fcsdera Q'' De salvo conductu Domini Ludovici," torn. i. p. 222), 
say anything of the place of embarkation. 

* I believe on that of the Oglander MSS. in the possession of the Earl 
of Yarborough, but which I have never seen. Neither the Iter CaroUmtm, 
Ilerberfs Memoirs (London, 1572, p. 38), Huntington's account (same 
volume, p. 160), Berkeley's Memoirs (second edition, 1702, p. 65), The 
Ashhumham Narrative (London, 1830, vol. ii. p. 119), nor Whalley's letter 
in Teck" 8 Desiderata Curiosa (tom. ii., lib. ix., pp. 374, 375), nor Hammond's, 
in RushwortKs Collection (part iv., vol. ii., p. 874), mention the place, 
though the latter would seem to indicate that the King sailed direct from 
Tichfield to Cowes. Ashburnham and Berkeley had, we know from 
Berkeley (Memoirs,' same edition as before, p. 57) and Ludlow {Memoirs, 
1771, p. 93), previou8ly*gone by Lymington to the Island. 
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The Isle of Wight, the Vectis or Ictis of the Ancients. 

Isle of Wight was the Yectis or Ictis of the ancients. The argu- 
ments, however, against the passage in Diodoms Sicnlus,* that 
it wonld be so much easier for the Phoenicians to have exported 
the tin from the Cassiterides instead of bringing it by inland 
transport to the island, and then shipping it to Ganl, is founded 
npon ignorance. Sea carriage was then tax more difficult and 
dangerous than land conyeyance. Ancient mariners were easily 
frightened, and their vessels put into land every night. As Sir 
G. C. Lewis further remarks, foreign merchants were always re- 
garded with jealousy and distrust, and the overland route would 
enable the traffic to be carried out through the whole distance by 

native traders.! 

Singularly enough, however, Warner | states that a large 
mass of tin was found on the very site of this old Roman road. 
Not only, too, was tin brought here from Cornwall, but idso 
lead from the Mendip Hills. Pigs of it have been picked up 
on a branch of the same Roman road running from Uphill 
on the Severn to Salisbury, and fit)m thence joining the Leap 
road. One of them, stamped with the name of Hadrian, is now 



* As the passage is so important, I give it in full: — 'Aironnrovvrcc 
^ c/c iurrpaydktitv pvBfio^ KOfil^ovviv tic Ttva mj<yov irpoKtifUvriv fUv r^c Bpcr- 
rea/dutiiCf SyofUiZofihtfv H 'Iienv' icard yHtp toq dftiruTtiQ dvaXftpatvonivov rov 
furetl^ tSitov raic dfidltng tic raim^ KOfdi^ovffi iail/iXfi rbv Karrlrtpov. 'Iduw 
dk re avfifitdvu irtpl rdc wXii<tIop vfiaovg rAc furalb KtifUvac rifC rt B^pwrtic 
Koi r^c BptrrayiK^c* Kilrck fdv ydp rdg vhififtvpUac rovjura^i^ frSpov Trk/fpov' 
idvov Vffvot ^af/tfovrmij Kard Bk rdc dfifrioTtic diroppid(Hnic rffc BaXdmic koI 
froXiv T&irw dva^ripaivoifinic Ompowrai xtpft&i^oi, — Lib. v., cap. xzii., vol. i., 
p. 498. £d. bindorf. Leipak, l»28-dl. Pliny, as Wesseling remarks, in 
bis note on tlus passage, quoted by Dindor^ vol. iv. p. 421, by some mistake, 
makeii the late of Wight (Mictis) six days* sail from England. See Sir 
G. C. Lewis's Attronomy of the AndenUy chap, viii., sect. iii. p. 453. 

t As before, sect. iv. p. 462. 

X Topographical Remarks on the South" Western Parts of Hampshire, 
voL ii. pp. 5, 6, 1793. 
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in the Bath Museum. We are thus enabled to connect Leap 
with the famous passage of the Greek historian. 

Sir George Lewis's theoiy has, too, been singularly corro- 
borated in other directions, especially by the large quantities of 
bronze ornaments found during the excavations in the Swiss 
Lakes, 1858 and 1854, the metals of which could only have 
been brought there by an overland route. 

Further, too, we must not reject the account of Diodorus, 
because he says that at low tide the tin was carried over in 
carts. We must remember the extremely indefinite views of 
the ancients on all geographical subjects. The vaguest ideas 
were held, especially about Britain. Erring in a different 
direction, the mistake is not so bad as Pliny's, in making the 
Island six days' sail from England. There seems, however, a 
most natural explanation, that Diodorus, not having been there, 
took for granted the wild traditions and rumours which reached 
him, and which, even in these days, with only the slightest 
possible variation of form, still hold their ground with the 
Forest peasantry, in the legend that the stone of which Beau- 
lieu Abbey is built was brought over the dry bed of the Solent, 
in carts, from the Binstead Quarries. 

Still the passage is not without the further difficulty, that 
Diodorus seems, from the context, to have supposed that the 
Island was situated close to where the tin was dug. This, again, 
must be set down to that ignorance of geography, which has 
involved all Greek writers in such extraordinary mistakes. 

Leap itself is now nothing but a village, with a scattered 
agricultural population ; some few, however, maintaining them- 
selves by fishing in the summer, and in the winter by shooting 
the ducks and geese which flock to the creeks and harbours of 
the Solent. Leaving it, and still keeping westward, we come 
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Exbury, and Beaulieu Heath. 



to the BeaoUen river, where, in the aatnnm, after the heavy 
floods bom the Forest, the sakaon leap and sport in the 
freshets. The road now winds post Esbnry by the side of 
thick copses which fringe the river. At last, at Hill Top, we 
reach Beanlien Heath, and, in the far distance, the green foliage 
of the For^ hangs clondlike in the air, whilst down in the 
valley Ues the village of Beanlien. 



'm&n J}oorv&7 of Favley Cboioh. 
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CHAPTER VI. , 

BKAULIEU ABBBT. 



I enoDLD tnist that, on a fiue day, twenty miles are not too 
maeh for any Englishman. If they are, and any one should 
think the walk along the coaet too long, Beaulieu ma; he 



The Foundation of the Abbey. 



reached by going direct from Hythe, across Beanlien Common. 

The moor stretches out on all sides, flashed in the snmmer 
ivith pniple heather, northward to the Forest, southward to 
the cnltivated fields round Leap and Exbury. Passing ^'The 
Nodes,"* the road runs quite straight to Hill Top, with its 
dump of firs, which we reached in the last chapter. 

Down in the Talley, hid from us by a turn in the road, Ues 
Beaulieu. But a little fiirther on we reach part of the old 
Abbey walls, broken here and there, clustered with iyy, and 
grass, and yellow mullein, and white yarrow, whilst vine-clad 
cottages stand against its sides. The village is situated on a 
bend of the Exe, where, spanned by a bridge, the stream Mis 
over the weir, formerly turning the old mill-wheel of the monks, 
and then, broadening with the tide, winds through meadows 
and thick oak copses down to the Solent. 

Although &r more beautifully situated, the Abbey is not 
nearly so well known as its own filial house at Netley, simply 
because more out of the way. For a moment let us give some 
account of its foundation, illustrating as it does both King 
John^s cruelty and superstition. The stoiy, as told by the 
monks, is that John, after various oppressions of the Cistercian 
Order, in the year 1204, convened their abbots to his Parlia- 
ment at Lincoln. As soon as they came, he ordered his 
retainers to charge them on horseback. No one was found to 
obey such a command. The monks fled to their lodgings. 
That night the King dreamt he was led before a judge, who 
ordered him to be scourged by these veiy monks. The next 
morning John narrated his dream, which was so vivid that he 
declared he felt the blows when he awoke, to a priest of his 



* For an account of the barrows on Beaulieu Heatb, see ch. xvii. 
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court, who told him that God had been most merciful in thus 
simply chastising him in this world, and revealing the secrets 
of His will. He advised him at once to send for the abbots, 
whom he had so ill-treated, and to implore their pardon.* 

Some truth, doubtless, underlies this story. Certain it is 
that in the same year, or the next, John founded the Abbey at 
Beaulieu, then Bellus Locus, so called from its beauty, placing 
there thirty monks from St. Mary's, at Citeaux, endowing it 
with land in the New Forest, and manors, and villages, and 
churches in Berkshire ; exempting it from various services and 
taxes and tolls; giving further, out of his own treasury, a 
hundred marks; and ordering all other Cistercian Houses to 
assist in the work. Not only did he do this, but he revoked 
his gift of the manor of Farendon, which, in the previous year, 
he had conditionally bestowed on some other Cistercian monks, 
and now transferred it to Beaulieu, making the House at Far- 
ingdon a mere offshoot from the larger building.f And the 



* Dugdale's Monasticon Anglicanum, Ed. 1825, voL v., p. 682. Num. ii. 
See Chronica de KirkstalL Brit. Mus. Cott. MSS. Domitian. A. xii., ff. 85, 
86. The cause of John's enmity against the Cistercian Order may be gathered 
from Ralph Coggeshale, Chronicon Anglicanum^ as before in Bouquet, 
Recueil des Histariens des Gaules etdela France, tom. xviii. pp. 90, 91. 

f Carta Fundationis per Begem Johannem, given in Dugdale (£d. 1825, 
vol. V. p. 683) ; and Conftrmado Regis Edwardi iertii super cartas Eegis 
JoTumnis, Brit. Mus., Bib. Cott. Nero, A. zii., No. v. If. 8-15, quoted in 
Warner (South-West Parts of Hampshire, vol. ii., Appendix, pp. 7-14). 
There are, however, no less than three dates given for its foundation. The 
Annals of Parcolude, according to Tanner (Notitia Monastica, Ed. Nasmyth, 
Hampshire, No. vi. foot-note A), say 1201, which is manifestly wrong; whilst 
John de Ozenedes, better known as St. Benet of Hulme (Chronica, Brit. 
Mus., Bib. Cott., Nero, D. ii., f. 223 K), with the Chronicon de Hayles 
and Aherconwey (Brit. Mus., Harl. MS., No. 3725, f. 10), and Matthew 
Paris, according to Dugdale, say respectively 1204 and 1205, though I have 
not been able to verify the last reference. 
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abbot designate repaid him in his life-time by accusing his 
enemy, Stephen of Canterbury, before the Pope, for treason, 
and causing him to be suspended.* 

John died, and Heniy TU. not only confirmed the privileges, 
but granted seyeral more in consideration of the great expense 
of the building, and Innocent m. gave it the right of a sanc- 
tuary. So the work proceeded. The stone was quarried prin- 
cipally from the opposite limestone-beds in the Isle of Wight ; 
and was brought over, says tradition, curiously illustrating 
the vague notions of ancient geography, which we have seen in 
Diodorus Siculus,t in carts. Not, however, till 1249, some 
forty-five years after its foundation, was the monasteiy finished. 
Henry himself, and his Queen, and Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
and a long train of nobles and prelates, came to its dedication 
on the feast of St. John ; Hugh, the first abbot, spending no 
less than five hundred marks on the entertainment.^ 

So, at last, the good work was accomplished, and men came 

here and lived, taking for their pattern the holy St. Benedict, 

and finding the problem of life solved by daily prayer to heaven 
and labour on earth.§ 

* Roger of Wendaver, English Historical Society. £d. Coze, vol. ill. p. 344. 

t See the previous chapter, pp. 57, 58, foot-note. 

X Curiously enough, as Warner remarks (vol. i. 267), Matthew Paris 
gives two dates for the dedication, the first 1246 (HUt. AngLy torn. i. p. 710, 
Ed. Wats., London, 1640) ; and the second (p. 770) 1249 ; not, however, 
1250, as Warner says, and who, followed by all later writers, totally mis- 
understands the passage, which means that, although the abhot spent so 
laiige a sum, yet the King would not remit him the fines he had incurred by 
trespass in the Forest, — **Nec tamen iddrco aliquatenus pepercit rex, 
quin maximum censnm soWeret illi pro transgressione quam dicehatur 
T^ fecisse in occupatione Forestas." 

f See Matthew Paris, in praise of the Cistercian Order. Same edition 
as before, torn. i. p. 916. 
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Here, to its sanctuary, in 1471, after she had landed at 
Southampton on Easter Day, the very day of the hattle of 
Bamet, fled the Countess of Warwick, wife of the Eing-maker, 
slain on that bloody field.* Here, too, in 1497, after having 
raised the siege of Exeter, and deserting his troops at Taunton, 
fled the worthless Perkin Warbeck, not only an impostor, but 
a coward, closely pursued by Lord Daubeny and five hundred 
men. Persuaded, however, by Henry Vll.'s promises, he left 
his shelter only to become a prisoner in the Tower, and finally 
to expiate his deceit at Tyburn. 

So years passed at the Abbey, the monks happy in saying their 
daQy prayers, content to see the com grow, and their vineyards 
ripen, and their flocks increase, knowing Uttle of the tronbles 
which raged in the outer world, save when some forlorn fugitiye 
arrived. But even what is best becomes the worst. Time 
brought a change of spirit on aU the monasteries. Long before 
the middle of the sixteenth century the stem earnestness of a 
former age had dwindled into effeminacy and sensuality. Piety 
had sunk into gross idolatry ; and faith, amongst the laity, had 
been corrupted into credulity, and, with the priests, into 
hypocrisy. The greatest bessings had festered into curses. 
It was so, we know, through all England. And Beaulieu 
must sufier with the rest of the monasteries. 

* Not Margaret of Anjou, as the common accounts say, who, landing at 
Weymouth, took refiige at Ceme Abbey. See Higtorie of the Arrival of 
Edward IV. in England^ pp. 22, 23, printed for the Camden Society, 1838 ; 
and Holliiished*8 Chronicles^ voL iii. p. 685 ; and Speedy B. is. p. 866. 
Hall, however {The Union of the Families of Lancaster and Yorhj p. 219), 
with Grafton, in his prose continuation of Hardyng (Ed. Ellis, 1812, p. 457), 
say it was to Beaulieu that Mai^ret fled. Bat they are evidently mis- 
taken, as Speed and HoUinshed, and the explicit and circimistantial narra- 
tive of the author of the Hisiorie, show. 
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In IBSly the Abbey was dissolyed, the last Abbot, Thomas 
Stephens, with twenty ont of the thirty monks, signing the deed 
of Biirrender.* Stephens was pensioned off with a hundred 
marks ; and some of the monks received yarions annnities and 
compensations for their losses. So fell the monasteiy of 
Beanlien, and its stones went to build Heniy Vlll.'s martello 
tower at Hurst, and its lead to repair Galshot^f to fight against 
the yeiy Power which had raised it to its glory. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than its situation on 
the banks of the Exe, formed by the tide more into a lake 
than a riyer. On eyeiy side it was sheltered : on the north 
by rising ground and the woods of the New Forest, and on 
the east again by the Forest and more hills, from whence an 
aqueduct brought down the water for the use of the monks ; 
and on the south and west all was guarded by the riyer. 

To this day the outer waUs are in places standing, with the 
water-gate coyered with iyy. And inside is the abbot's house, 
placed amongst its own grounds, surrounded by elms. Above 



* The following list of books at Beaulieu, quoted, with some omissions, 
by Warner (vol. i. p. 278) from Leland (Collect, de Rebus Brit.^ vol. iv. 
p. 149), taken just before the dissolution, will show wbat was in those 
days an average ecclesiastical library : — The Life of Archbishop Anselm^ by 
Edmerus the monk, bound up with the Life of Bishop Wilfrid ; Stephanus 
on Ecclesiasticus ; Stephanus on the Book of Kings; Stephanus on the 
Parables of Solomon ; John, Abbot of Ford, on the Canticles ; Damascenus 
on (he Acts of Balaam and Josaphat ; a small book of Candidus Arrian ; 
a small book of Victorinus^ the Rhetorician^ against Candidus; three 
books of Claudian^ respecting the State of the Soul, to Sidonius Apollinaris ; 
CHslebertus on the EpisUes of St. Paul; Prosper on a Life of Contemplation 
and of Activity. 

t Ellis's Letters^ second series, vol. ii. p. 87. For Henry VIII.'s 
enforcement of Wolsey's levies on Beaulieu, see State Papers, vol. i., part ii., 
p. 383. 
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its doorway is cut a canopied niche, where stood the patron 
saint, the Virgin, and above rans the string-course, supported 
by its carved corbel-heads. But the whole building has been 
unfortunately defaced by a moat and turretted wall, built as 
a defence by one of the Montagues against French privateers, 
as also by the modernized windows. 

Entering, we come into the guesten-hall, the magna camera 
arctMta, formerly hung with tapestry, where the minstrels enter- 
tained the guests with songs or tales. Like all the other rooms, 
it has been sadly modernized, though its fine groined roof, 
springing from four shafts on each side, and a lancet window 
in the east wall, stiU remain. Upstairs, too, is left some 
oak panelling of Henry Viii.'s time, of the linen pattern, but 
covered over with paint. Eastward, in the meadow adjoining, 
stands the dormitoiy, better known in the village, from its 
former occupants, as Burman's House. Passing through it, 
we suddenly come upon the green quadrangle once surrounded 
with cloisters, where the three arches leading into the chapter- 
house still remain. The black Purbeck marble shafts, and 
bands, and capitals, have, however, long since become weather- 
worn and decayed, though the Binstead and Caen stone 
still stands, here and there covered with ivy, crested with 
wall-flowers, and white and crimson pinks, and rusted with 
lichens. 

In the chapter-house are strewed the broken pillars which 
supported the groined roof, and the broken stone-seats which 
ran round the inside, whilst on the floor lie a stone coffin 
and gravestones. To the north of it stand the ruins of the 
sacristy, which had an entrance from the south transept 
of the church, from which, also, a staircase led to the 
scriptorium. 
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Of the cloisters, the north alley is the most perfect, with 
its seven carols, where the monks sat and talked ; whilst above 
project the corbels which carried the cloister-roof. Here and 
there, too, as at the two north doors leading into the church, 
some of the original pavement still remains, and at the south* 
east comer a staircase led to the lavatory. 

The church, however, has long since been destroyed. 
Nothing, except a portion of the south transept, is left. The 
foundations, though, can be accurately traced, showing the nave 
and aisles, and the large circular apse at the east end. Scattered 
about, too, appear the tesselated floor, bright as on the day 
it was laid down, and the graves of the abbots, and of Eleanor 
of Acquitaine, mother of the founder.* 

Out in the fields beyond stand the ruins of a building, now 
a mere pinfold for cattle, called by tradition the Monk's Vine- 
Press, whilst the meadows beyond, lying on the slope of the 
hill, are still known as " the Vineyards." t 

But the refectory still remains on the south side of the 
cloisters, from which a doorway, still ornamented with iron 
scroll-work, used to lead. Ever since the Beformation it has 
served as the parish church, differing only in its appearance by 



* A few years ago, when the foundations were being excavated, a female 
skeleton was found near the high altar, and was supposed^ by its position, to 
have been that of the Queen. 

t Warner (vol. i. 255) mentions that in his time there was still brandy 
in the steward*s cellars made from the vines growing on the spot. Dome$day 
gives several entries of wines (see £llis*s Introduction^ vol. i. pp. 116, 117), 
though none in the Forest district But the term * Vineyards* is still fre- 
quently found hereabouts as the name of fields generally marked by a 
sontbem slope, as at Beckley and Hem, near Christchurch, showing 
how common formerly was the cultivation of the vine, first introduced into 
England by the Romans. 
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its lack of orientation." In 1746 it was repured, and itB original 
roof lowered, and its fine triplet at the sonth end spoilt b; 
a Imttreas, and one of the lancets lighting the wall-passage on 
the west side also blocked np. Its walls, however, are now 
covered with common spleenwort, and wall-lettace, and pellitory, 
whilst the narrow-leaved me — the " herb o' grace o' Sundays " 
— with which the old chorchyardB seed to be sown, shows its 
pale bine blossoms amongst the gravestones. 

Inside it is still more in- 
teresting. Here still stands 
the lovely stone polpit, its 
panels rich with Bower- 
tracery, approached by a wall- 
passage and open arcade 
springing &om doable rows 
of black Pnrbeck marble pil- 
lars. This was the old rostmm 
of the monks, where one of 
the brethren read to the rest 
at their meals ; so that, as 
St. Augustine says, their 
months shonld not only taste, 
bat their ears also drink in 
the Word of God. Here, in 
this very village chnrcb, the 
old Cistercian monks obeyed 
Pulpit of tha Hofectory. the lojaiiction wluch the 

* In Brit. Md8., Harl. MS. 892, f. 40b, is an extract from a moat 
interesting letter writt«u in 1648, describing the VUte of the Tcfectorjr, which 
seems, with the exception of the alterations made in 1746, to have been 
much the same as at present. 
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St. Leonard's Orange, 



Bishop of Hippo giyes to the canons of his own order, — 
''When we enter, let us bare our heads, and going to oar 
seats bend before the cross. Let us not behave idly, lest we 
give offence to any one. Let not onr eyes wander, lest we give 
occasion for bickering, or qnarreUing, or laughing; bat folfil- 
ling the saying of the blessed Hugh of Lincoln, ' let as keep 
oar eyes apon the table, oar ears with the reader, and oar 
hearts with God.' " • 

In the churchyard, plainly traceable by the rained founda- 
tions, and mounds, and depressions, are the sites of the lavatory 
and kitchens, whilst in the fields beyond lie the fish-ponds. 
Everywhere, in fiEict, are seen the traces of the monks. Their 
walks still remain by the side of the Exe, overgrown with oaks, 
bright in the spring with blue and crimson lungwort, and sweet 
with violets, such as grew when Anne Beauchamp sought refuge 
here that dismal Easter day. 

Not only do the Abbey grounds,! but the whole district, 
show the size of the monastery. Going out of Beaulieu, upon 
the road to Bucklershard, we come upon the ox-farm of the 
monks, still called Bouvery, and still famous for its grazing 
land. A little bitixer, about the centre of their various farm- 
steads, at St. Leonard's, better known now as the Abbey Walls, 
stands part of the large bam, or spicarium, of the monasteiy, 
such as still remains in other parts of England — at Came Abbey, 
and Abbotsbuiy, and Sherborne, and Battle Abbey.J A modem 



* Quoted fix>mDugdale*8 Motuuticon Anglicanum^ by Warner, vol. i. p. 249. 

f It is pleasant to have to add that the present noble owner, the Duke 
of Bnccleuch, has shown not only good taste and judgment in the restora- 
tion of the dormitory and the excavation of the church, but a wise liberality 
in throwing the grounds open to the public. 

X In Parker's Glossary of Architecture is given a list of some of these 
old bams. Vol. i. pp. 240, 241. 
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bam now Btande within it, partly formed by its walls, bat its 
original size is well Bbown by the lofty eaetem gable, locally 
called the Pinnacle, which, covered with ivy, overhangs the road. 



Close to the old fann-honse, built from its ruins, stands a small 
roofless Decorated Chapel. The west window, and the arch of 



t LeoDftrd'B QranSe, 



the west doorway, still remain, and at the same end still project 
the corbels which supported the gallery. In the east wall are 
canopied niches, ander which stood figures; and on the sonth 



The Chapel at Park Grange. 



the stoap, and the broken conduit where the holy water ran, 
and two aumbries are still visible^ whilst opposite to them, in 
the present doorway, another aumbrie is inserted with its two 
grooves for shelves cut in the stone.* 

Close to St. Leonard's lies also the sheep-fiarm of the 
monks, still called Bargeiy, and still fiEimous for its sheep-land. 
Nearer Bucklershard is Park Farm, another grange, where 
fifty years ago stood a chapel, smaller even than the one we 
have just seen, partly Early-English and Decorated* It was 
divided into two compartments by a stone screen reaching to 
a plain roof. The piscina in the south wall was finaUy used 
by the ploughmen to mix their wheat with lime, until the whole 
building was pulled down to enlarge the farm-house from whose 
south-east end it projected, f 

At these two granges the brethren worked in summer from 
chapter till tierce, and from nones till vespers. Here lived 
the ploughmen and artisans, the millers, and smiths, and car- 
penters, of the monastery. For them were these chapels built, 
lest either the weather or the roads might prevent them going 
to the Abbey Church.^ Here they all worshipped as one fSunily, 
the serf no longer a serf, but a freedman, when he entered the 
service of the abbey. 



* Some curious leaden pipes, soldered <mly on one side, were dug up 
elose by, which are worth seeing, as they show how late the process of 
running hollow lead pipes was invented. The earthenware pipes found 
with them are as good as any which are now made. At Otterwood Farm, 
on the other side of the Exe, pavement and tiles have also been discovered. 

t The chapel was standing in Warner's time. South' Western Parts of 
Hampshire, vol. i. pp. 232, 233. 

{ In Brit. Mus., Bib. Cott, Nero, A. xii., No. vii. f. 20 a &, is a copy of 
a Bull from Alexander I., giving permission to all the Cistercian Houses to 
hold service at their granges. 
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Farther away to the westward lies Sowley Pond, called in 
the Abbey Charters Colgrimesmore, and Frieswater, corering 
some ninety acres, formerly the boundary of the abbey estate, 
and used by the monks as a preserve for their fish. Here 
once were iron-works, whose blast-fomaces were heated with 
. wood and charcoal from the Forest. The iron-stone was brought 
from Hengistbury Head and the Hordle Cliffs, and after being 
melted was shaped by the tilt-hammers, and finally sent off 
inland to Beading, or shipped at Pitt's Deep. But Uke all the 
other ferraria of Sussex and Hampshire, these too have long 
since been stopped, driven out of the field by the Stafford- 
shire iron-works. Nothing now remains to tell their former 
importance but a few mounds and the village Forge-Hammer 
Inn, and a country proverb, " There will be rain when Sowley 
hammer is heard,'' whose meaning is fast being lost, 

Betuming, however, to Beaulieu, let us once more look at 
the old abbey and the ruins of the cloisters, and try to imagine 
for ourselves the time when, secluded from the world, in the 
midst of the New Forest, the monks from Citeaux prayed and 
worked, clad in their coarse white woollen robes, and slept, 
according to their vow, on pallets of straw, giving shelter to 
the fugitive, and food to the hungry.* It is only by seeing 
some such grey ruins as these, still breathing of a long past 
religion, placed amongst the solitude of their own green meadows 
and woods, by the silent lapse of some stream flowing and ebbing 
with every tide, that we can at all understand the meaning of a 
life of contemplation, and its true value. Along these cloisters 



* Even Layton saw their kindness, and pleaded for the poor wretches 
whom they had protected. Letter regarding Beauliea Sanctuary from 
Layton to Cromwell, Ellis 9 Letters, third series, vol. iii. pp. 72, 73. 
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paced the brettirea, their eyes bent on the earth, their thoughts 
on hearen. Here tolled the great abbey-bell, its sound, fall 
of solemn sweetness, borne not only over the lonely Forest, bnt 
down the river seaward to the tossing sailor. Here was that 
comfort, which conld never feil, oSlared to the most desolate, 
and heaven itself, as a fatherland, to the exile. Hare the great 
gate not only rolled back the noise of the world, bnt, to show 
that mercy is ever better than vengeance, stayed the hand of 
the law, and bltmted the sword of the porsaer. 

In these days we are sorroonded by noise and excitement. 
Everywhere is haste and its accompanying confnsion. It matters 
not what we do, the fever of competition ever rages. We travel 
as thongh we were flying from ourselves. We vmte the history 
of things before they are accomplished, and the lives of men 
before they are dead. Sorely there is some profit to be found 
in coEoisg to a quiet village like this, if it will only give ns 
some glimpses of a life which stands ont in such strange contrast 
to our own. 



t. Lson&rd'B Cbapsl. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SOUTH-WESTERN PART— BEOCKENHURST, BOLDRE, 
SWAY, HINCHELSEA, AND BUBLET. 



View is Fnmo Wood. BTOckachunit. 

At present we have seen nothing of the actual Forest. It is 
only as we go northward that we hegin to enter its woods. 
Instead of the old Forest track, a toad now runs from Beaolien 
to Brockenhorst, along which ne will go. So, leaving the 



BeatUieu Heath. 



Tillage, and passing a few straggling half-timbered cottages, 
we reach Stickland's Hill, where, down in the valley, we can 
see the Exe winding ronnd the old Abbot's Honse set amongst 
its green elms. Farther on we come to Hatchet Oate, and the 
Forest then spreads before ns, with Hatchet Pond on oar left, 
and Little Wood and the Moon Hill Woods on our right; 
whilst, here and there on the common, rise scattered barrows. 

And now, instead of keeping to the road, let the reader make 
right across the plain, by one of the Forest tracks, to the woods 
at Iron's Hill. The stories, with which most books on the 
Forest abonnd, of persons being swamped in morasses, are much 
exaggerated. Mind only this simple role — ^wherever yon see the 
white cotton-grass growing, and the bog-moss particularly fine 
and green, to avoid that place. 

And now, when yon are fedrly ont on the moor, you will feel 
the firesh salt breeze blowing up from the Solent, and see the 
long treeless line of the Island hills in strange contrast with 
the masses of wood in front; whilst the moor itself, if it be 
August, waves with purple and crimson, except where, here and 
there, rise great beds of fern — green islands, in the red sea 
of heath. 

Most of the finest timber at Iron's Hill and Palmer's 
Water has been lately cut. Keeping on, however, we shall 
again come out upon the road which leads down to the stream, 
close to a mill. Passing over the footbridge, we skirt Brocken- 
hurst Manor, where, at Watcombe, once lived Howard the phi- 
lanthropist, and so at last reach the village. 

So greatly has the Forest been reduced in size, that Brocken- 
hurst, once nearly its centre, is now only a border village. Its 
Old-English name (the badger's wood), like that of Everton 
the wild-boar place, on the southern side of the Forest, tells 
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its own story. It consists of one long straggling street, and a 
few scattered houses, with one or two village inns. Much of 
its wildness has been spoilt by the railroad ; and in consequence, 
too, of the adjoining manor of Brockenhurst, it appears even 
less than it really is in the Forest. Still, however, if the reader 
wishes to see the Forest woods and heaths towards the south, 
let him come here, and the village accommodation wUl only give 
an additional charm to the scenery. I, for my part, do not 
know that a clean EngUsh village inn, with its sanded floor, 
and its best parlour kept for state occasions, makes such bad 
quarters. It is a real pleasure to find some spots on the earth 
not yet disfigured by fashionable hotels. 

At Brockenhurst existed one of those singular tenures so 
common throughout the Forest. Here Peter Spelman, an 
ancestor of the antiquary, held a carucate of land by the service 
of finding for Edward 11. an esquire clad in coat of mail for 
forty days in the year, and whenever the King came to the 
village to hunt. Utter for his bed, and hay for his horse, which 
last clause will give us some insight into the often rough living 
and habits of the fourteenth century.* Here, too, not many 
years ago, droves of deer would at night, when all was still, 
race up the village street, and the village dogs leap out and kill 
them, or chase them back to the Forest. 

The church, one of the only two in the Forest mentioned 



* £lount*s Fragnienta AnHquitoHs. £d. Beckwith, p. 80, 1815. Testa de 
NeviUj p. 235 a (118). We know, however, that our forefathers, long 
before this, possessed beds, or rather cots, hung round with rich embroidered 
canopies. For their general love, too, of comfort and personal ornament 
and dress, we need go no further than to Chaucer's description of " Richesse,** 
in his Romaunt of the Rose. Englishmen, however, were still then, as now, 
ever ready to lead a rough life if necessary, and to make their toil their 
pleasure. 
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in Damesdaxfy* is built on an artifical mound on the top of a 
hilly a little way out of the Tillage, so that it might serve as 
a landmark in the Forest-f The church has been sadly muti- 
lated. A wretched brick tower has been patched on at the west 
end ; and on the north side a new staring red brick aisle, which 
surpasses even the usual standard of ugliness of a dissenting 
chapel. On the south side stands the Norman doorway, with 
plain escalloped capitals, and an outside arch ornamented with 
the indented and chevron mouldings. The chancel is Early- 
English, whilst the plain chancel arch which springs without 
even an impost from the wall, is very early Norman. Under one 
of the chancel windows rises the arch of an Easter sepulchre, 
whilst a square Norman font, of black Purbeck marble, stands 
at the south-west end of the nave. 

If the church, however, has been disfigured, the approach to 
it fortunately remains in all its beauty. For a piece of quiet 
English scenery nothing can exceed this. A deep lane, its 
banks a garden of ferns, its hedge matted with honeysuckle, and 
woven together with bryony, runs, winding along a side space 
of green, to the latch-gate, guarded by an enormous oak, its 
limbs now fast decaying, its rough bark grey with the perpetual 
snow of lichens, and here and there burnished with soft streaks 
of russet-coloured moss; whilst behind it, in the churchyard, 

* In that portion of it which comes under the title of ^^ In Forests et 
drca earn.** See chap. iit. p. 31. 

t All over England did the church towers serve as landmarks, alike in 
the fen and forest districts. Lincolnshire and Yorkshire can show plenty of 
such steeples. At St. Michaers at York, to this hour, I believe, at six every 
morning, is rung the hell whose sound used to guide the traveller through 
the great forest of Galtres; whilst at All Saints, in the Pavement, in 
the same city, is shown the lantern, which every night used to serve as a 
beacon. 
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spreads the gloom of a yew, which, from tiie Conqueror's day, 
to this hour, has darkened the graves of generations.* 

But the charm of Brockenhurst, as of all the Forest villages, 
consists in the Forest itself. To the north runs the small 
Forest stream, blossomed over in the summer with water-lilies. 
On the left lies Black Enoll, with its waste of heath and gorse, 
running up to the young plantations of New Park. On the 
right, Balmor Lawn, with its short, sweet turf, where herds 
of cattle are pasturing, stretches away to Holland's Wood, with 
old thorns scattered here and there, in the spring lighting up 
the Forest with their white may. 

Just now though, it is the southern part of the Forest we 
must see. So going back again for a little way upon the 
Beaulieu Boad, and leaving it just above the foot-bridge for 
Whitley Lodge, let the reader go on to Lady Gross. Suddenly 
he will come out upon the northern edge of Beaulieu Heath, and 
see again the Island Hills. To the people in the Forest, the 
Island is their weather-glass. If its hills look dark blue and 
purple, then the weather will be fine ; but if they can see the 
houses and the chalk quarries on the hill sides, the rain is sure 
to come. 

Keeping straight on, with Lady Cross Lodge to our left, 
we enter Frame Wood, with its turf and its bridle roads winding 



* The following measurements may have some interest, and can be 
compared with those of the oaks and beeches in the Forest, given in 
chap. ii. p. 16, foot-note : — Circumference of the oak, twenty-two feet eight 
inches. Yew, seventeen feet. An enormous yew, completely hollow, how- 
ever, stands in Breamore churchyard, measuring twenty-three feet four 
inches. There are certainly no yews in the Forest so large as these ; and 
their evidence would further show that at all events the Conqueror did not 
destroy the churchyards. As here, too, there remains some Norman work 
in the doorway of Breamore church. 
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under the Forest bonghs* Down in the bottom nins the raiboad 
bending away to the north. On the other side, the thick woods 
of Denny rise ; and the dump of solitary beeches on the top 
of the knoll shows the last remains of Wood Fidley, so well 
known as haying given rise to the Forest proverb of " Wood 
Fidley rain/' that is, rain which lasts all the day. 

Here yon can wander on for miles, as tax as the manor 
of Bishop's Ditchy belonging to Winchester College, which the 
Forest peasant will teU you was a grant of land as much as 
the Bishop of Winchester conld in a day crawl round on his 
hands and knees. As to losing yourself, never mind. The real 
plan to enjoy the Forest is to wander on, careless whether you 
lose yourself or not. In CeuH;, I believe the real method is to 
try and lose yourself, finding your greatest pleasure in the 
unexpected scenes of beauty into which you are led. 

There are plenty of other Forest rambles round Brockenhurst 
which must not be forgotten. Just at the western edge of 
Beaulieu Heath, about three miles off, stands Boldre Church, 
with its solitary churchyard surrounded by trees. On one side, 
it looks out upon the bare Forest; and on the other, down 
into the cultivated valley. Most suggestful, most peaceful is 
this twofold prospect, telling us alike both of work and com- 
panionship, as, too, of solitude, all of them, in religion, so 
needful for man. Its tower stands boldly out, almost away 
from the church, just between the nave and the chancel, 
serving formerly, like Brockenhurst steeple, as a landmark to 
the Forest ; whilst the long outline of the nave is broken only 
by the south porch, and its three dormer windows. Close to 
the north side, under the shadow of a maple, lies one of the 
truest lovers of Nature — Gilpin, the author of the Scenery of the 
New Forest, with a quaint, simple inscription on his gravestone 
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written by himself. In the church are tablets both to him 
and Bromfield, the botanist, a man like him in many ways, 
but who, dying abroad, was not allowed to rest beside him in 
this quiet grayeyard. 

Here, too, Southey married his second wife, Caroline Bowles, 
The south aisle is the oldest part, with its three Norman arches 
rising from square piers, whilst the north aisle is divided from 
the nave by a row of Early-English arches springing from 
plain black Purbeck marble shafts. In the east window of this 
aisle were once painted the arms of the Dauphin of France — the 
fleurs de lis — ^blazoned, as they were formerly, over the whole 
field, telling us the story of Lewis haying been invited to 
England and crowned king by John's barons, and whose 
traditional flight at Leap has been mentioned. 

Down below, in the valley of the Brockenhurst Water, lies 
Boldre, the Bovre of Domesday , with its meadows and corn- 
fields. It is worth while to pause for a moment, and notice the 
corruption of Boldre into Bovre by the Norman clerks. The 
word is from the Keltic, and signifies the fiill stream 
(" y Byldwr "), and has nothing to do with oxen. We must, 
too, besC^ in mind that the various Oxenfords and Oxfords are 
themselves corruptions, and really come not from oxen at all, 
but Usk, literally meaning the stream-ford or stream-road, and 
are in no way connected with the various Old-English Bodfords 
to be found in difierent parts of the kingdom. This corruption 
of language we see daily going on in our own Colonies, but 
it is well to pause and remember that the same process has 
taken place in our own country. 

Passing over the bridge, and up the village, and under the 
railway arch, we once more reach the Forest at Shirley Holms, 
coming out on Shirley and Sway Commons. Here again, as on 
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Beanlien Heath, there is not a single tree, nothing bnt one 
vast stretch of heather, which late in the summer coTers the 
gronnd with its crimson and amethyst. There is only one 
&iilt to be found with it, that when its gloiy is past it leaves 
BO great a blank behind : its grey withered flowers and its grey 
scanty foliage forming such a contrast with its preyious bright- 
ness and cheerfulness. 

But these two commons will at all times be interesting to 
the arclueologist and historian. On the north-east side lies the 
Boydon, that is, the rough ground, a word which we find in 
other parts of the Forest ; and not £Eur from it is Lichmore or 
Latchmore Pond — ^the place of corpses — which is confirmed by 
the various adjoining barrows.* 

After this point, there is nothing to attract the travelleri 
unless he is a botanist, to the south. Wootton, and Wilverley, 
and Setthoms, and Holmsley, are all young plantations, whilst 
at Wootton the Forest now entirely ceases, though once stretch- 
ing five miles liEurther, as far as the sea. So let him make his 
way to Longslade, or Hinchelsea Bottom, as it is indifierently 
called, where about the middle of June blossoms fhe lesser 
bladderwort (Utfievlaria minor) ^ and about the same time, or 
rather later, the floating bur-reed {Spa/rgcmeum natans). 

Above, rises Hinchelsea Enoll, with its old hollies and 
beeches; and still fiirther to the north the high lands round 
Lyndhurst and Stony Gross crowned with woods. Westward, 
the heather stretches over plain and hill till it reaches 
Burley. Making right through Hinchelsea, and then skirting 
the north side of Wilverley plantations, we shall come to the 
valley of Holmsley, so beloved by Scott, and which put him 

* For some account of these barrows, see chapter zvii. 
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in mind of his native moors^ without seeing which once a year, 
he so pathetically said, he felt as if he should die. Its wild 
beauty, however, is in a great measure spoilt by the raiLx)ady 
and the large trees which grew in Scott's time have all been 
felled. 

Burley itself, which now lies just before us, is one of the 
most primitive of Forest hamlets, the village suddenly losing 
itself amongst the holms and hollies, and then reforming itself 
again in some open space. So thoroughly a Forest village, 
it is proverbially said to be dependent upon the yearly crop 
of acorns and mast, or *' akermast," as they are collectively 
called. To the south-west stands Burley Beacon, where some 
entrenchments are stiU visible, and the fields lying round it 
are still called ** Greater " and '' Lesser Castle Fields," and 
'^ Barrows," and " Coffins," showing that the whole district has 
once been one vast battle-field. 

Close to the village are the Burley quarries, where the 
so-called Burley rock, a mere conglomerate of gravel, the 
'* ferrels," or " verrels," of North Hampshire, is dug, and 
formerly used for the foundations of the old Forest churches, 
as at Brockenhurst, and Minestead, and Sopley, in the Yale of 
the Avon. The great woods round Burley have all been cut, 
except a few beech-woods, but here and there *^ merry orchards " 
mingle themselves with the holms and hollies, wandering, 
half-wild, amongst the Forest.* 

Turning away from the village, and going north-east, before 
us rise great woods — Old Burley, with its yews and oaks, 
where the raven used to build ; Yinney Bidge, with its heronry 

* The word is from the French merise. At Wood Green, in the northern 
part of the Forest, a ^* merry fair" of these half- wild cherries is held once 
a week during the season, probably similar to those of which Gower sung. 
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at one extremity, and the Eagle Tree at the other; whilst 

behind ns are the young Barley plantations. Here^ near the 

Lodge, scattered in some fields, stand the remains of the 

*^ Twelve Apostles," once enormous oaks, reduced both in 

number and size, with 

^ " Boughs mo0B*d with age, 

And high tops bald with dry antiquity.** 

And now, if the reader does not mind the swamps — and if he 
reaUy wishes to know the Forest, to see its best scenes, it is 
useless to mind them — ^let biTYi make his way across to Mark 
Ash, the finest beechwood in the Forest, which eyen on a 
summer's day is dark at noon. Thence the wood-cutter*s track 
will take him by Barrow's Moor and Enyghtwood, where grows 
the well-known oak. Here a different scene opens out with 
broad spaces of heath and fern, where the gladiolus shows its 
red blossoms among the green leaves of the brake ; whilst on 
the hill, distinguished by its poplars, stands Bhinefield, with its 
nursery, and, below, the two woods of Birchen Hat, where the 
common buzzard yearly breeds. 

Keeping along the main road, which is just before us, 
nearly as fiftr as the New Forest Gate, we will turn in at 
Liney Hill Wood, going through those of Brinken, and the 
Queen's Mead, and the Queen's Bower, following the course of 
the stream. 

Very beautiful is this walk, with its paths which stray down 
to the water's edge, where the cattle come to drink ; the stream 
pausing round some oak roots, which pleach the banks, linger- 
ing in the darkness of the shade, and at last going away with 
reluctance. 

Few things, of their sort, can equal these lowland Forest 
streams, the water tinged with the iron of the district, flashing 
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ioto amber in the simlight, and deepening into rich browns in 
the shade, making the pebbles hazel as it ripples over them. 

All the way along grow oaks and beeches, each guarded 
with its green fence of kneeholm, and fiirred with moss, which 
the setting sun paints with bands of light. And so, in tnm, 
passing Bnrley and Bhinefield Fords, and Cammel Oreen, and 
the Bnckpen, where the deer nsed to be fed in winter, the path 
saddenl; comes oat by a lonely grass-field, known as the Qneen's 
Mead, and immediately after enters the Qneen's Bower Wood. 
At the &rther end, a bridge crosses the brook by the side of one 
of the many Boldrefords in the Forest; and in the distance, 
across Black Enoll, shine the white houses of Brockenhnrst. 



View in ths Queec't £oirer Wocd. 



Road from Brockenhurst to Lyndhurtt. 



CHAPTEE VIII. 

THE CENTRAL PART— LTNDHDRST. 



Th9 Great Huntley Woods. 

Ab we leave Brockenhurst we find oimelTeB more and more in 
the Forest. The toad to Lyudharst is one long avenae of 
trees — beeches with their smooth tmnks, oaks growing in 
gTOops, with here and there long lawns stretching far away 
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into distant woods. Most beautiful is this road in the spring. 
Stand on the top of Clay Hill, about the beginning or end of 
May, and you shall see wood after wood, masses of colour, the 
birches hung with the softest green, and the oak boughs break- 
ing into amber and olive, made doubly bright by the dark gloom 
of firs, the blackthorn giving place to the sweeter may, and the 
marigold on the stream to the brighter lily. 

On our left lies New Park, now turned into a feuin, 
where in 1670 Charles 11. kept a herd of red deer, brought 
from France, but previously used as a pound for stray cattle. 
Passing on by a roadside inn with the strange sign of the 
" Crown and Stirrup," referring to a pseudo-relic of Rufus's, 
preserved at the King's House, but which is nothing more than 
a stirrup-iron of the sixteenth century, we reach Lyndhurst — 
the lime wood,* the capital of the Forest, the Linhest of 
Domesday. 

William the Conqueror himself held the place, which was 
once dependent on the royal manor of Amesbury. Here, after 

* An objection, that the lime-tree was not known ao early in England, 
has been taken to this derivation. This is certainly a mistake. In that fine 
song of the Battle of Brunanburh, we find — 

^' Bordweal clufan* 

Heowan hea|«linde* 

Hamora lafan.** 
( The Chronicle. Ed. Thorpe. Vol. i. p. 200.) 

The ^* geolwe lind" was sung of in many a battle-piece. Again, as Eemble 
notices {The Saxons in England, vol. i.. Appendix A, p. 480), we read in 
the Cod, Dip,^ No. 1817, of a marked linden-tree. (See, also, same volume, 
book ]., chap, ii., p. 53, foot-note.) Then, too, we have the Old-English 
word lindecole, the tree being noted for makmg good charcoal, as both it 
and the dog- wood are to this day. Any "Anglo-Saxon" dictionary will 
correct this notion, and names of places, similarly compounded, are conunon 
throughout England. 
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the afforestation, Herbert the Forester held one yardland, and 
only two borderers liyed, the rest of the land, which was only 
two hydes, being thrown into the Forest.* Here, also, as at 
Brockenhorst, was another of those strange tenures; for, in 
the time of Edward I., William-le-Moyne held probably these 
same two hydes of land, which had been disafforested, by the 
sergeantry of keeping the door of the King's larder.f 

In the village stands the King's House, built in Charles 11. 's 
time, and adjoining it is the Hall where the Courts of Attach- 
ment, or Woodmote, the last remnant of the terrible old Forest 
Laws, are regularly held by the verderers, to try all cases of 
stealing fern and timber. 

Close by is the new, half-finished, church, standing in the 
old churchyard made famous by Mr. Kingsley's ballad. It is 
not fidr at present to pass a final judgment. When the tower is 
added, and time shall have touched the walls with a soberer 
tone, its two great defects will have disappeared, though nothing 
can remedy the heavy and poverty-stricken window of the north 
transept with its flattened mullions, and a wretched chimney 
near the choir utterly spoiling the effect of the beautiful chancel 
windows. 



* The entiy in Domesday (facsimile of the part relating to Hampshire, 
photo-zincographed at the Ordnance Survey, 1861, p. iv. a) is as follows : — 
'* In Bovere Hundredo. Ipse Rex tenet Linhest. Jacuit in Ambresbene de 
firm& Regis. Tunc, se defendebat pro \j hidis. Modo, Herbertus forestarius 
ex his \j hidis tmam virgatam (tenet), et pro tanto geldat ; alls sant in 
forests. Ibi modo niehil, nisi ij bordarii. Valet x solidos. Tempore Regis 
Edwaidi valnit vi. libras.** It is worth noticing that Lyndhurst is here put 
by itself and not with Brockenhurst and Minestead, and other neighbour- 
ing places under " In Novft Foresti et circa earn ; ** a clear proof, which 
might be gathered firom other entries, that the survey was not completed. 

^B^xmIl%'%FragmentaAsltiqw^ Ed. Beckwith, p. 183. 1815. Here 
the place is called Lindeshull. 
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Inside the red brick pillars of the arches of the aisles are 
clustered with black slate shafts^ and banded with scroll-work of 
white Caen stone, the capitals carved with lilies, and primroses, 
and violets.* And above hangs a Perpendicular timbered roof, 
resting on the corbel heads of the martyrs and reformers of the 
Church— ^of Melancthon and Cranmer, and Luther and Latimer, 
— and the carved emblems of the Evangelists at the four 
comers. 

Li the choir and chancel the wall-colouring is more harmo- 
nious than in the nave, where there is a certain coldness and 
hardness, whilst the shafts are here wrought of rich Comidi 
marble Over the communion-table stands Mr. Leighton's fresco, 
a small piece of it now only completed — an angel standing with 
outstretched hands, keeping back those virgins who have come 
too late to the bridegroom's feast, the despair and anguish of 
their fiftces further typified by the rent wall, and the mdiancholy 
dreariness of the owLf 



* Let me especially call attention to the exquisite carving of some thorns 
and convolvuluses in the chancel. It is a sad pity that this part of the 
church should he disfigured by glaring theatrical candlesticks and coarse 
gaudy Birmingham candelabra. 

f I have only seen but the slightest portion of this fresco, so that it is 
impowible to properly judge of even the merits of this part No criticism 
is true which does not consider a work of Art as a whole. At present, the 
angel with outstretched hands, full of nervous power and feeling, seems to 
me very admirable, thongh the position and meaning of the cloaked and 
clinging figure below is, at the first glance, difficult to make out ; but this 
will doubtless, as the picture proceeds, become dear. The richness, how- 
ever, of the colouring can even now be seen under the enormous disadvan- 
tage of being placed beneath the strong white glare of light which poors in 
from the east window. Further, Mr. Leighton must be praised for his 
boldness in breaking through the old conventionalities of Art, and giving us 
here the owl as a symbol of sloth, and the wretchedness it produces. 
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That there are defects in the church its greatest admirers 
would admit — the poorness of the roof, the harshness produced 
by the introduction of so much white, as also the bad colour of 
the bricks, and a heaviness which hangs over the clerestory 
windows of the nave. But, on the whole, it stands as a proof 
of the great adyance during the last ten years of Art, as a 
cheering sign, too, that, amidst all the &ilur6s of Goyemment, 
some taste and zeal are to be found amongst priyate persons. 

There is nothing else of interest in the village. Once here 
busy scenes must have taken place, when the King came to 
hunt with his retinue of nobles ; when down the street poured 
the train of bow-bearers, and foresters, and keepers, clad in 
doublets of Lincoln green, holding the dogs in leash. Then 
the woods rang with the notes of the bugle, and the twang of the 
bow-string sounded as the bolt, or the good English yard-shaft, 
brought down the quarry. Here, too, in the Civil War, were 
quartered grim Puritan soldiers, and prayers took the place 
of feasts.* Now, all is quiet. Nothing is to be seen but 
the Forest inviting us into its green glades. 

The people of Lyndhurst ought, I always think, to be 
the happiest and most contented in England, for they possess a 
wider park and nobler trees than even Boyaliy. You cannot 
leave the place in any direction without going through the 
Forest. To the east lie the great woods of Denny and Ashurst ; 
and to the north rise Outwalk and Emery Down, looking across 
the vale to Minestead, and below them Eitt's HiU, and the woods 
stretching away towards Alimi Oreen. On the extreme west 
Mark Ash, and GKbb's Hill, and Boldrewood, rise towering one 
after the other; whilst to the south stretch Ghretnam and the 



* Herbert $ Memoirs of Charles /., p. 95. 
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Great and Little Hontle; Woods, which the Millaford Brook 
BkirtB, here and there flowing ont from the d&rkDess of the 
trees into the snnBhine, the banks scooped into holes, and 
held together only by the rope-work of roots. 

These woods are always beantifol. Of their loTelinesB in 
spring we have spoken ; and if yon come to them in Hammer, 
then the first purple of the heather flamits on every bank, and 
edges the sides of the gravel-pits with a crimson fringe ; and 
the streams now idle, soffer themselves to be stopped ap with 
water-lihes and white crowfoot, whilst the mock-myrtle dips 
itself &r into the water. Then is it yon may know something 
of the sweetness and the solitnde of the woods, and wandering 
on, giving the day up to profitable idleness, can attain to that 
mood of which Wordsworth constantly sings, as teaching more 
than all books or years of stcdy. 



Roads from Lyndkurst. 



CHAPTER IX. 

MINESTEAD AND EUFUS'S STONE. 



About four miles off &om Ljudhurat lie Miceetead and Bufns's 
Stoae. Tliere are three or foar different roads to them. 
The most beantifol, though the longest, is over Emery 
Down, where, turning off to the left, you pass the woods 
of Kitt's Hill, and James Hill. Then crossing Millaford 
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Bridge, and skirting on each side of the road the beeches of 
Hohne Hill, and passing through Boldrewood, you make yonr 
way eastward across the stream below the Withy Bed Hat, and 
go through the woods of Puckpits and Stonehard. 

Another road to the Stone is through Minestead by a foot- 
path which crosses Mr. Compton's park, dotted with cottages, 
each with its garden fiiU in the summer and autumn of flowers- 
yellow Aaron-rods, pink candy-tufts, colchicums, and marigolds, 
and tail sheaves of grey Michaelmas daisies. 

In the village stands "The Faithful Servant," copied from 
the well-known picture at Winchester College. A little farther 
on we ascend the hill, the village orchards full of Mary-apples 
and Morrisses mingling their blossoms, in the spring, with 
the green Forest oaks. As we reach the top, suddenly there 
opens out one long view. On the north-east rise the hills 
beyond Winchester ; but the " White City " is hidden in their 
valley. To the east lies Southampton, with its houses by the 
water-side; and to the north, across the woods of Prior*s Acre, 
gleam the green Wiltshire downs lit up by the sunlight. 

Close to us, among its beeches, remains the site of Castle 
Malwood, with its single trench and Forest lodge, where Bufus 
probably feasted before his death ; and down in the valley stands 
the Stone which tells the spot where he is said to have fallen. 

It will be as well to repeat the story, as told by the two 
Chroniclers who give the fullest account, with all its omens and 
apparitions. The King had gone to bed on the evening of the 
1st of August, and was suddenly awoke by a fearful vision. 
He dreamt that he was bled, and the stream of blood, pouring 
up to heaven, clouded the very day. His attendants, hearing 
his cries to the Virgin, rushed in with lights, and stayed with 
him all that night. Morning dawned : and Bobert Fitz Hamon, 
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his special friend^ came to him with another dream, dreamt 
also that veiy night by a foreign monk then staying at the 
court, who had seen the King enter a church, and there seize 
the rood, tearing apart its legs and arms. For a time the image 
bore the insult, but suddenly struck the King. He fell, and 
flames and smoke issued from his mouth, putting out the light 
of the stars. The Bed King's courage, however, had by this 
time returned. With a laugh, he cried, ''He is a monk, and 
dreams for money like a monk : give him this," handing 
Fitz Hamon a hundred shillings. Still the two dreams had 
their e£fect, and WiDiam hesitated to test their truth.* At 
dinner that day he drank more than usual. His spirits once 
more returned. He defied the dreams. In spite of their 
warnings, he determined to hunt. As he was preparing, his 
armourer approached with six brand-new arrows. Choosing out 
two, he cried, as he gave them to Walter Tiril, Lord of Poix 
and Pontoise, who had lately come from Normandy, '* The best 
arrows to the best marksman." The small hunting-pariy, 
consisting of his brother Henry, William de Breteuil, Walter 
Tiril, and Fitz Hamon, and a few more, set out. As they are 
leaving the courtyard, a monk from St. Peter's Abbey at 
Gloucester arrives. He gives the King a letter from Serlo, the 
abbot. It told how a monk of that abbey had dreamt that 
he had seen the Saviour and all the host of heaven standing 
round the great white throne. Then, too, came the Virgin 
robed in light, and flung herself at the feet of her Son, and 
prayed Him, by his precious blood and agony on the cross, 
to take pity on the English ; prayed, too, as He was judge 

* William of Malmesbury : Oula Regum Anglorum, £d. Hardy, 



torn, ii., lib. iv., sect. 333, p. 508. 
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of all men, and avenger of all wickedness, to punish the King, 
The Sayiour answered her, '* You must be patient and wait : 
due retribution will in time be&ll the wicked." The King read 
it and laughed. ** Does Serlo/' he asked, '' think that I belieye 
the visions of every snoring monk ? Does he take me for an 
Englishman, who puts Caith in the dreams of every old 
woman?"* With this the party once more sets out into the 
Forest, the woods still green with all their deep summer 
foliage. 

So they hunted all that noon and afternoon. The sun was 
now setting. Tiril and the King were alone.f A stag bounded 
by : the King shot and slightly wounded the quarry. On, 
though, it still bounded in the full light of the setting sun. 
The King stood watching it, shading his eyes with his hands. 
At that moment another deer broke cover. Tiril this time 
shot, and the shaft lodged itself in the King's breast.^ He 



* Yitalis : Histaria Ecd,^ pars, ill., lib. z., cap. xii. In Migne^s PatrO' 
logict CurstiSy torn, clxxzyiii. pp. 751, 752 ; where occurs (pp. 750, 751) a 
most remarkable sermon, on the wrongs and woes of England, preached at 
St. Peter's Abbey, Shrewsbiuy, on St. Peter's Day, by Fulchered, first 
abbot of Shrewsbury, a man evidently of high purpose, ending with these 
ominous words : — '^ The bow of God's vengeance is bent against the wicked. 
The arrow, swift to wound, is already drawn out of the quiver. Soon will 
the blow be struck ; but the man who is wise to amend will avoid it.** 
Surely this is more than a general denunciation. On the very next day 
William the Red falls. 

t Malmesbury, as before quoted, p. 509. Vitalis, however, in Migne, 
as before, p. 751, says there were some others. 

I William of Malmesbury says nothing about the tree, from which 
nearly all modem historians represent the arrow as glancing. Yitalis, as 
before, p. 751, expressly states that it rebounded from the back of a beast 
of chase (Jera)y apparently, by the mention of bristles (seta)^ a wild-boar. 
Matthew Paris (Ed. Wats., tom. i. p. 54) first mentions the tree, but his 
narrative is doubtful. 
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fell without a word or groan, vainly trying to pnll out the 
arrow, which broke short in his hand. 

So perished William the Bed. Tiril leapt on his horse. 
Henry galloped to Winchester, and the other nobles to their 
houses. One exception was there. William de Bretenil, fol- 
lowing hard upon Henry to Winchester, honourably declared 
the rights of the absent Robert, to whom both Henry and 
himself had sworn fealty. William's body was brought on a 
cart to the cathedral, the blood from his wound reddening the 
road.* There the next morning f he was buried, unlamented, 
unbnelled, and unaneled4 

* Mahnesbniy, as before, p. 509. The additions that it was a charcoal- 
cart, as also the owner's name, are merely traditional. 

t The Chronicle. £d. Thorpe, vol. i. p. 364. 

I Yitalis, as before, p. 752. Neither William of Mahnesbury nor Yitalis, 
who go into details, mention the spot where the King was killed. The 
Chronicle and Florence of Worcester most briefly relate the accident, though 
Florence adds that William fell where his father had destroyed a chapel. 
(Ed. Thorpe, toI. ii. p. 45). Henry of Huntingdon (Hietoriarum, lib. viL, 
in Sayille's Scripioree Rerum AngUcarum^ p. 378) says but little more, 
dwelling only on the King's wickednesi and the supernatural appearance of 
blood. Matthew Paris brings a bishop on the scene, as explaining another 
dream of the King's, and gives the King's speech of ** trahe arcum, diabole " 
to Tiril, which has a certain mad humour about it, as also the incident 
of the tree, and tbe apparition of a goat {Hi»t Major Angl, Ed. Wats., 
pp. 53, 54), which are not to be found in Roger of Wendoeer (Floret Hist, 
Ed. Coze, tom. li., pp. 157-59), and therefore open to the strongest sus- 
picion. Matthew of Westminster (Floree. Hiit. Ed. 1601, p. 235) follows, 
in most of his details, William of Mahnesbury. Simon of Durham (D« 
OesHs Begwn Anglonun^ in Twysden's HMorue AngUcanm Scriptoree Decern^ 
p. 225), as, too, Walter de Hemingburgh (Ed. Hamilton, vol. i. p. 33), 
and Roger Hoyeden {AnnaUum Pare Prior^ in Saville's Rerum AngUcarum 
Scriptorety pp. 467, 468), copy Florence of Worcester. So, too, in yarious 
ways, with all the later writers, who had access to no new sources of 
information. Peter Blois, however, in his continuation of Ingulph (Gales's 
Rerum Angliearum Seriptores^ tom. i. pp. 110, 111 ; Oxford, 1684) is more 
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So ruDB the Btoiy as told by the ChroniclerB. And to tliia 
day popular tradition not only repeats their tale, bnt points to 
the places associated with the erent. Below our feet lies the 
lonely glen of Ganterton, where the King is said to bare fallen. 



The oak &om which, as the legend nms, the arrow glanced, is 
long since dead, bnt a stone marks its site, now capped over with 



vivid, And addfi that the dogi were charii^ the stags up a hill; Irat hu 
whole book is very donbtfhl, lod his account in this particnlar instaace i> 
irreconcilable with the others. They all, however, with the exception ol 
the Ciroaiele and William of Newbni^h (Ed. Hamilton, voL i., book L, 
ch. ii., p. 17), who are silent, agree in sayiiig that Tiril cotnmitt«d the deed 
by accident. Of later writers, Leknd, in his Ilitterarg (vol. ri, f. 100, p. 88) 
states that the King fell at Thorougbam, where in hia time there wm stiU ■ 
chapel standing, evidently meaning Fritham, called Truham in DotMtday. 
Gilpin (Foreit Seenerj/, vol. i. p. 166) mentions a similar traditioa ; so that 
there is a very reasonable doubt as to the spot itself being where the Stone 
stands, eapeciall; since, with the exception of the vague remark of Florence, 
none of the best Chroniclers say one word about the place. Thierry, in 
many minor particulars, follows Kn^htOD, wboae anthority is A littk 
value, anA I have therefore omitted all leferenee M him. 



The Valv£ of Tradition. 



a hideous cast-iron case.* In the woods and in the village of 
Minestead still Uyo some of the descendants of Purkess, who is 
reported to haye carried the bleeding corpse in his charcoal-cart 
to Winchester along the road now known as the King's Boad. 
Twehe miles away, on the extreme sonth-west boundary of the 
Forest, close to the Avon, stands a smithy, on the site of the 
one where, the legend says, Walter TiriFs horse was shod, and 
which, for that reason, to this day pays a yearly fine to the 
Grown: and the water close by, where the fugitive passed, is 
still called TyrrePs Ford. And Bufus lies in Winchester 
Cathedral, his bones now mixed with those of Canute; and 
under a marble tomb, in the south aisle of the presbytery, 
sleeps his brother Richard, slain also like himself in the Forest. 
So runs the story, unquestioned save here and there by some 
few fiiint doubts.f As to the tradition, I think we may at once 
set aside its testimony. The value of mere tradition in history 
weighs, or ought to weigh, nothing. Here and there tradition 
may be true in a very general sense, as when it says the Isle of 



* Very much againtt mj inclination, I give a sketch of the iron case of 
the Stone, which the artist has certainly succeeded in making as beautiful 
as it is possible to do. The public would not, I know, think the book com- 
plete without it. It stands, however, rather as a monument of the habit 
of that English public, who imagine that their eyes are at their fingers* 
ends, and of a taste which is on a par with that of the designer of the post- 
office pillar-boxes, than of the Bed King*s death ; for the spot where he fell 
li^ as we have seen from the previous note, by no means certain. We must, 
too, remember that there is no mention made by the Chroniclers of Castle 
Malwood, but the context in Vitalis, as also the late hour mentioned by 
Mahnesbury when William went out to hunt, show that he was at the time 
staying somewhere in the Forest. 

f See, as before, Lappenberg*s History of England under the Norman 
Kings^ pp. 266-8 ; and Sharon Turner's History of England during the 
Middle Ages, vol. iv. pp. 166-8. 
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Wight was once joined to Hampshire ; but it is never particular 
in its dates, and is ever in too much hony to compare fSusts. 
Tradition^ as often as not, kills the murderer as the murdered ; 
and makes the man who built the place to have been bom there. 
Tradition is, in fact, the history of the vulgar, and the stumbling- 
block of the half-learned. 

We will look at the broader bearings of the case. The first 
thing which strikes us is the fact that two other very near rela- 
tives of the Bed King, his brother and his nephew, also lost 
their lives by so-called accidents in the New Forest. If we 
are to believe the Chroniclers, his brother Richard met his death 
whilst hunting there, according to one narrative, by a pestilential 
blast — surely, at the least, a very unsatis{iBi.ctoiy account ;* though, 
by another version, from the effects of a blow against a tree.t 
His nephew Bichard was either wounded by an arrow through 
the neck, or caught by the boughs of a tree and strangled — 
a still more improbable death ;$ whilst, according to Florence 
of Worcester, he was killed by the arrow of one of his own 
knights. § We will only here pause to notice not only the 



* '' Tabidi aeris nebul& ** are the words of William of Malmsbury. 
(Gesta Regum Anglarum. £d. Hardy, torn, ii., lib. iiL, sect. 275, pp. 454, 
455.) 

f Oid» OemeUcemis de Ducibus Normantummt lib. vii., cap. is. To be 
found in Camden^s Anglica ScriptOy p. 674. 

I This seems to be the meaning of a not very clear passage in William 
of Malmesbury. Same edition as before, p. 455. Yitalis, however, Hutoria 
Ecclesiastical pars 3, lib. x., cap. xi. (in Migne^ Patrologia Cursus Com" 
pletus, torn, clxxxviii. pp. 748, 749), says he was shot by a knight, who 
expiated the deed by retiring to a monastery, and speaks in high terms both 
of him and his brother William, who fell in one of the Crusades. 

§ Ed. Thorpe, vol. ii. p. 45. Lewis, in his Topographical Remarks on 
the New Forest, pp. 57-62, is hopelessly wrong with regard to Richard, the 
son of Robert, a grandson of the Conqueror, whom he calls Henry, and 
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exiareme improbability, but the contradictory statements in both 
cases, which will not, of course, increase the value of the same 
evidence concerning Bufus.* 

And now we will examine the version of his death. History 
is at all times subjective enough, but becomes far more so when 



confounds at p. 62 with bis ancle ; and makes both William of Malmesbnry 
and Bttker (see bis Chronicle^ p. 37, £d. 1730) say quite the rcTene of 
what they write. 

* As I am not writing a History of England during this period, my 
space will not permit me to enter into those details which, when viewed 
coUectiyely, carry so much weight in an argument ; but at all events, it will 
be well for some of my readers to bear in mind the character of William II., 
who in a recent work has lately been elevated into a hero. Without any 
of his &ther*s ability or power of statesmanship, he inherited all his vices, 
which he so improved that they became rather his own. From having no 
occupation for his mind, he sunk more and more into licentiousness and 
lust. (** Omni se immunditii deturjiabat,*' is the strong expression of John 
of Salisbury. Life ofAiuelm^ part ii. ch. vii. In Wharton*8 Anglia Sacra^ 
tom. ii. p. 163. See, also, Suger, Vita Lud, Orosn Regis^ cap. i. In Bouquet, 
ReeueU des Historiem de* Oavlei et de la France, tom. xii. p. 12. D. £.) 
Being lustful, he naturally became cruel ; not as his father was, on, at least, 
the plea of necessity, but that he might enjoy a cultivated pleasure in gloat- 
ing over the sufferings of others. From being cruel, too, he became, in its 
worst sense, an infidel ; not from any pious scruple or deep conviction, but 
simply that he might indulge his passions. (See that fearful story of the 
trial of forty Englishmen told in Eadmer: Hist Nov., lib. ii., p. 48, 
Ed. 1633, which illustrates in a twofold manner both his cruelty and his 
atheism.) 

To a total want of eloquence he joined the most inveterate habit of 
stammering, so that, when angry, he could barely speak. His physical 
appearance, too, well harmonized with his moral and mental deformities. 
His description reads rather like that of a fiend than of a man. Possessing 
enormous strength, he was small, thick-set, and ill-shaped, having a large 
stomach. His face was redder than his hsir, and his ^es of two different 
colours. His vices were, in fact, branded on his face. (Malmesbury, 
£d. Hardy, tom. ii., lib. iv., sect. 321, p. 504, whom I have literally 
translated.) [Let 
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written by anMendly Chroniclers, who have good reasons for 
suppressing the truth. The story reads at the very first glance 
too much like a romance. In the first place, we have no less 

than three dreams, which are always effects rather than causes — 
after-thoughts rather than prophecies, well fitted to suit the 
superstition of the times, and to deceive the crowd. Then, 
too, we find the old device of the armourer craving the King 
to take six brand-new arrows, by one of which at the hand of 
his friend he is fated to fall on the very spot which his fieither 
had laid waste, and where he is said to have destroyed a 
church. 

It may of course be urged that all this is in accordance with 
what we know of the eternal power of the moral laws, that the 
sins of the fathers are ever visited upon the sons to the third 
and fourth generations, and that time ever completes the full 
circle of retribution. But the flaw is, that this special judgment 



Let us look, too, at the events of his reign. Crime after crime crowds 
upon us. His first act was to imprison those whom his father had set free. 
He loaded the Forest Laws with fresh horrors. Impartial in his cmelty, 
he plundered both castle and monastery (^The Chronicle, Ed. Thorpe, vol. i. 
p. 364). He burnt out the eyes of the inhabitants of Canterbury, who had 
taken the part of the monks of St. Augustin*s. At the very mention of 
his approach the people fled (Eadmer : Hist, Nov., lib. iv. p. d4). Unable 
himself to be everywhere, his favourites, Robert d*Ouilly ' harried the 
middle, and Odineau d'Omfreville the north of England ; whilst his 
Minister, Ralph Flambard, committed such excesses that the people prayed 
for death as their only deliverance (^Annal, Secies. Winton., in Wharton*s 
Anglia Sacra, tom. i. p. 295). 

As The Chronicle impressively says, " In his days all right feU, and all 
wrong in the sight of God and of the world rose." Norman and English, 
friend and foe, priest and layman, were united by one common bond of 
hatred against the tyrant. It could only be expected that as his life was, so 
his death would be ; that he would be betrayed by his companions, and in 
his utmost need deserted by his Mends. 
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is too special. "Divine vengeance" and "judgment of God," 
the Chroniclers cry out one after another, and this is thought 
sufficient to account for three so-called accidental deaths. The 
moral laws, however, never fiEdl so directly as they are here 
represented. Their influence is more oblique. The lightning of 
justice does not immediately follow each peal of suffering. 

Leaving, however, the Chroniclers' views to themselves, let 
us look further at some of the fiEu^ts which peep out in the 
narrative. Why, in the first place, we naturally ask, if the 
King was shot by accident, did his Mends and attendants 
desert him ? Why was he brought home in a cart, drawn by 
a wretched jade, the blood, not even staunched, flowing from 
the wound, clotting the dust on the road? Why, too, the 
indecent haste of his funeral ? Why, afterwards, was no inquiry 
as to his death made? Why, too, was Tiril's conduct not 
investigated? These questions are difficult to answer, except 
upon one supposition* 

Let us note, also, that they are all ecclesiastics, to whom 
the revelations of the King's speedy end had been made known, 
and that their special favourite, Henry, succeeded to the throne in 
spite of his elder brother's right. It is, certainly, too, something 
more than singular that when the banished Anselm should visit 
Hugh, Abbot of Cluny, that the Abbot should tell him that dur- 
ing the past night he had seen William summoned before God 
and sentenced to damnation, and that the Edng's death im- 
mediately followed: that further, on the next day, when he went 
to Lyons, his chaplain should be twice told by a youth of 
the death of William before it took place.* More than singular, 



* Eadmer: Vita Afuelmi^ Ed. Parig, 1721, p. 23. John of Salisbury: 
Vita Ansebnij cap. zi. ; ia Wharton's Anglia Sacra, torn. ii. p. 169. William of 
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too, are those words of Fnlcheredy spoken so openly and so dar- 
ingly, '^ The bow of God's vengeance is bent against the wicked ; 
and the arrow swift to wonnd is already drawn out of the 
quiver.*** 

Either all these persons were prophets, or accessories to the 
murder, or — for there is one more solution — ^the Chroniclers 
invented this portion of the stoiy. If we admit this last supposi- 
tion, we cannot receive the other parts of the narrative without 
the greatest suspicion. We have almost a sufficient warrant 
to read them in an exactly opposite sense to what they were 
intended to bear. 

Let us remember, also, that Flambard, Bufus's prime 
minister, who was universally hated by the monks, and who had 
lately banished Godric, of Christchurch, into Normandy, was 
instantly stripped of his possessions by Henry, and Ck>dric 
reinstated, and the banished Anselm recalled ; and, lastly, 
and most important of all, that Tiril, who had just arrived 
from Normandy, was a friend of Anselm's,t and, further, that 
Alanus de Insulis, better known as le Docteur Universel, who 
lived not long after the event, actually says that in his opinion 
it was caused by treachery.} Surely all these facts and coinci- 



Malmesbury : £d. Hardy, vol. ii., b. iv., sect. 332, p. 507. ; and Roger of 
Wendover, £d. Goxe, vol. ii. pp. 159, 160. 

* Yitalis: Historia Ecclesicutica, pars. 3, lib. x, ; in Migne, Patrologim 
Curstti Completuty torn, clzzxviii., pp. 750 D, 751 A. See previously, 
p. 94, foot-note. 

t Eadmer: Vita Anselmi, Ed. Paris, 1721, p. 6. 

X Baxter, in his Preface to his Olossarium Aniiquitaban BrUamniearwny 
Ed. 1719, p. 12, entirely misquotes Alanus de Insnlis (see PropheHca 
Anglicana Merlini Ambrosii cum septem librU explanatUmum Alani de 
Insulis. Frankfort, 1603. Lib. ii. pp. 68, 69), and completely misunder- 
stands the passage. Alanus, however (p. 69), seems to have no doubt that 
the King fell by treachery, — ^' spicule invidiee," as was foretold by Merlin, 
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dences point but one way. All tend to show, as plainly as 
possible, that Bnfns fell by no cbance, bat by a conspiracy of 
his prelates, who held the crozier in one, and the battle-axe 



though he gives no other reason ; and which by itself, resting on nothing 
further, would carry no weight. His account, though, of the general 
detestation of the Bed King immediately before his death, as also the 
conversation of Hugh, Abbot of Cluny, with Anselm (p. 68), is very sug- 
gestive, especially by the way in which it is introduced. Alanas must 
have possessed fiur too shrewd an intellect to have believed in Merlin; 
though it might have suited his purpose to have appeared to have so done, 
as a veil and a blind, so that he might better say what his high position 
and authority would not in any other form have well permitted, but which 
still give to many points, as here, enormous significance and weight. 

The first person besides Alanus who seems to hint at treachery is 
Nicander Nucius {Second Book of Travels, published by the Camden 
Society, pp. 34, 85), but his account is too vague to be of any service. We 
should, however, constantly bear in mind, with Lappenberg, that the best 
authority, The Chronicle, simply relates that the King was shot at the 
chase by one of his friends, without any allusion to an accident. Not one 
word or fiust else is given, except the appearance of a pool of blood in 
fierkshire (at Finchhamstead, according to William of Malmesbury), which 
we know, firom other sources, was supposed to foretell some calamity, and 
which phenomenon science now resolves into merely some species of 
algOf probably either Palmella cruenta or BanuUococcus sanguineus 
Eadmer, with some others, in his Historia Novorum, lib. ii. (Migne : 
Pabrok^m Cursus CompletuSy tom. clix. p. 422 B) mentions a report, 
prevalent at the time, that the King accidentally stumbled on an arrow. 
Then follows, in the very next book (Migne, as before, p. 423 B), a 
singular passage, to be found also in his Life of Anselm, book ii. ch. vi. 
(Migne, as before, tom. clviii. p. 108 D), where, on the news of the Red 
Sdng*s death, Anselm bursts into tears, and, with sobs, cries, **Quod si 
hoe effioere posset, multo magis eligeret se ipsum corpore, quam illud, sicut 
erat, mortuum esse.** Whether this wish sprang from the effects of some 
pangs of conscience as to William*s death, or from an honourable feeling of 
natural emotion under the circumstances, as suggested by Sharon Turner, 
it is hard to determine. From John of Salisbury ( Vita Anselmi, pars ii., 
cap. xi., in Wharton*s Anglia Sacra, torn. iL p. 169), it would seem that 
Anselm thought that he was the direct cause, through God, of his death. 
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in the other hand.* The cause of their hatred is at once 
supplied hy his refusing to pay St. Peter's pence — denying the 
Pope's supremacy — ^banishing Ansehn — promoting Flambard — 
holding all the bishoprics and other offices which fell vacant f 
— ^by his cruelties to their different orders at Canterbuiy and 
Growland, and throughout England, whose enmiiy died not with 
his death, but made them believe that the tower of Winchester 
Cathedral fell because they allowed him to be buried in its 
nave. 

Beading, in the Chroniclers, the life of the Bed King seems 
like rather reading a series of plots against it, not by the 
English, who were too thoroughly cowed to make the slightest 



Wace, quoted by Sharon Turner (vol. iv. p. 169), says that a woman 
prophesied to Henry his speedy accession to the throne; but I am not 
inclined to put any faith in this stoiy, especially as Wace*8 account is in 
poetry, where a prophetical speech might after the event be given dramati- 
cally true, without being so historically. Gaimar {MS. Bib, Reg, 13, 
A 21, also quoted by Turner), a rhymer, nearly cotcmporary, sings, ^ that 
the other archers said thajb the shaft came from Walter TiiiPs bow.** No 
one, however, was likely to declare, for so many reasons, that the King 
was murdered. We must not expect such a statement, or even look for 
it in the Chroniclers; we must seek for it in the contradictions, and 
absurdities, and prophecies which have gathered round the event. 

* Let no one be startled at the fact of ecclesiastics being assassms. We 
have on record during this very reign the deliberate conibarions of 
monks to murder their own abbots, deeming they were doing God a service. 
We must further keep steadily in mind that prelates then united in their 
own persons both sacred and military offices. How much Heniy was under 
the influence of the monasteries his marriage and his various appointments 
show. Their power was enormous. In fact, I believe that the Conqueror 
owed his success as much to them as Rufus his death, and Henry his 
crown. 

t At the time of his death he held in his hand the archbishopric of 
Canterbury, the bishoprics of Winchester and Salisbury, besides eleven 
abbacies, all let out to rent. TJie Chronicle^ Ed. Thorpe, vol. L p. 364. 
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redstance, bat by his own prelates and barons.* His nnde Odo, 
Bishop of Bayenxy headed the first rebellion against him, as soon 
as he usurped the throne. William, Bishop of Dnrham, his 
own Minister, conspired against him. Bishop Gosfrith, with 
his nephew Bobert, Earl of Northumberland, rebelled in the 
west. Boger Montgomery rose on the Welsh Marches. Boger 
Bigod in the eastern, and Hugo de Grentemesnil in the midland 
counties hoisted the flag of reyolt-f Such was England at the 
begiiming of his reign. In 1096, his own godfather, William de 
Aldrey, justly or unjustly, was accused of treason, and died on 
the gallows4 William, Count of Eu, kinsman to the King, 
suffered a worse &te for the same crime. His steward, William, 
also a kinsman of the King's, was hung on a rood. Eudes, 
Count of Champagne, forfeited his lands. Others not only 
shared the same &te, but were depriyed of their eyesight.§ His 
northern barons, headed by Bobert de Mowbray, goaded to 
desperation by the Forest Laws, rose in revolt. Boger de Yvery, 
son of the Conqueror's fEiYourite, led the midland barons, and 
was obliged to fly, and all his vast estates, close to the 
New Forest, forfeited. Normandy, from whence Tiril had just 
come, swarmed with outlawed enemies, both churchmen and 
laymen. It was the nest where all the plots could be safely 
hatched. 

Knowing all this, knowing, too, that the conspiracies became 
more frequent as his tyranny increased, we can scarcely avoid 
coming to but one conclusion as to his death. 

It might suit the policy of the times to throw the guilt 

* The Chrcniele, Ed. Thorpe, vol. i. p. 356. 

t William of Malmesbury, £d. Hardy, tom. ii., lib. iv., sect. 306, p. 488. 

{ The mme, tom. ii., lib. iv., sect. 319, p. 502. 

§ The Chronicle, Ed. Thorpe, vol. i. p. 362. 
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on Tiril, but Tiril certainly did not shoot the arrow. We 
have his own most solemn declaration to varions people^ and 
especially^ not once but often, to Suger, the well-known Abbot 
of St. Denis, when he had nothing to gain or lose, that he 
had on the day of the King's death not only not entered 
that part of the Forest, but had not even seen him on that 
day.* 

Tiril, however, was certainly implicated in the plot. His 
haste to leave the conntiy arose, probably, not so much from 
a wish to escape as to convey the news of the success to 
Normandy : and popular tradition mistaking the cause, with its 
usual inaccuracy, fixed on the wrong person as the assassin. 
In after years, however, from some scruple of conscience, he 
expiated his share in the murder by a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. 

Who shot the fisital arrow we know not, and, perhaps, shall 
never know. We must not expect to get truth in history, — 
only, at the best, some fiaint glimmering. All is here confusion 
and darkness. John of Salisbury, who lived about the middle 
of the twelfth century, says it was as little known who killed 
the King as who slew Julian the Apostate.f The veiy spot 
where he fell is doubtful. One thing, however, seems certain, 
that he was slain, not, as the Chroniclers say, because his 
fiftther made the New Forest, but through his own cruelties and 
excesses, by which he outraged both friend and foe. 



* Suger : Vita Zud. Grossi R^^, cap. i. (to be found, as before, in 
Bonqaet, torn. xii. p. 12 E.) See, also, John of Salisbuiy : Vita Awteimi; 
Migne: PatrohgitB Chtrsus CompletiUt torn, czcix., cap. xii., p. 1031 B.; 
or, as before, in Wharton*8 Anglia Sacra, torn. ii. p. 170. 

t Quoted by Sharon Turner : History of England, vol. iv. p. 167. See, 
as before, Migne : torn, cxdx., cap. xii*, p. 1031 B. 
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It is not single passages which alone leave this impression, 
but still more the camnlatiye force of the evidence. The &ct 
that all were gainers by his death, and the general abhorrence of 
the tyrant, are in themselves strong reasons. Not one, but all 
parties were boxmd together against him by the strongest of 
covenants — hatred. The marked and bitter prophecies, which 
wonld not have been uttered were not their fulfilment ensured, 
—the suspicious silence on aU important points,— the pretended 
dreams and omens, — the abandonment of the body, — ^the want 
of any inquiry into the cause of death, — the connection between 
the Church party and Anselm with Henry I., and Anselm's 
connection again with Tiril, all serve to show the depth and 
darkness of the plot. 

His life throws the best light on his death. Bead by it, 
by the extortions and atrocities which he committed, by the 
universal hatred in which he was held, the conclusion is inevit- 
able. Years of violence were the prelude to a violent end. 
The many fisdlures in open revolt seem only to have taught the 
lesson of greater caution. And treachery at last succeeded, 
where plain courage had so often failed. 

Direct proof of the murder cannot be had, and must not be 
expected. Every one was interested in keeping that a secret 
by which all alike profited. To have declared it, would have 
covered the Crown with disgrace, and stained the hands of the 
Church. 

Their own absurdities and contradictions form the best 
refatation of the common accounts. In details they are irre- 
concilable with each other. According to one, the King was 
alone with Tiril; to another, with all his attendants. One 
narrative declares that the arrow glanced firom a boar, a second 
from a stag, a third from a tree. Even if we accept them, then 
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eiUier the power of prophecy lasted mnch longer than is com- 
monly sapposed, or, as we have said, the monks were aoceBsorieg 
to the murder ; — we have no other choice. The last of these 
solations is fatal to the common helief ; and very few persons 
would, I sappoae, venture upon the first. NeTertbeless, the 
monk of Glooceater's dream was not yet to he folfilled. The 
hour was not yet at hand for England's deliverance. As the 
Parliamentary party said in Charles the First's time — " Things 
most become worse before they can mend." England had, 
therefore, t« nndergo a tyranny for more than a centnry longer — 
till the evil became its own cure. Good was at length accom- 
plished. Oat of all the woe and wretchedness came the Bill 
of Bights and the Charta de Foresta. 



Viev &om Cutis Ual«cod. 



SUmey-CroM. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE NOETHEEN PART.— STONET-CROSS, BRAUBLE HILL, 
FRITHAM, BENTLET, EYEWORTH, 8L0DEN. 



View in Bcudley W:;od. 



If any one wishes to know the beauty of the Forest id antnmn, 
let him see the view from the high ridge at Stoney-CroBS. 
Here the air which blows off the WiltBhire Downs is finer end 
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keener than anywhere else. Here, on all sides, stretch woods 

and moors. Here, in the latter end of August, the three 

heathers, one after another, coyer every plain and holt with 

their crimson glory, mixed with the flashes of the dwarf furze. 

And a little later the first heech begins to change from yellow to 

russet-red, and the amber and gold of spring return with the 

first firost to the oaks, till the great woods of Prior's Acre and 

Daneshill bum with colour ; eveiy gleam of sunshine, and every 

passing shadow, touching them with firesher and stranger beauty.* 

To the east, about two miles along the Southampton Boad, 

lies the village of Cadenham, famous for its oak, which, like the 

Glastonbuiy thorn, buds on Christmas Eve. The popular 

tradition in the neighbourhood runs, that, as the weather 

is harder, it shows more leaves, and, refusing the present 

chronology, only buds on Old Christmas night. As in most 

things, there is some little truth in the stoiy. Doubtless, in 

the mild winters which visit Hampshire, the tree shows a few 

buds, as at that time I have seen others do in various parts 

of the Forest. Of course, they are all nipped by the very first 

frost, which, however, seldom happens on the warm south-west 
coast till the new year. 

Down in the valley to the left of Bufus*s Stone rise the 
woods of the Long Beeches, and Prior's Acre, and Danes- 
hill or Dean's Hell, where the word Hell (from helan, to 
cover) means nothing more than the dark place, like the Hell- 
becks in Yorkshire.! Beaten paths and walks stretch into 



* The best way to know this part of the Forest, is to go to Stoney- 
Croas itself and stay at the inn, once a well-known hoose in the old posting 
days, and lately fitted up for visitors. 

f The word, however, is going out of use, and is more generally now 
softened into hill. We meet with it in the perambulation of the Forest 
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the woods in every direction. Perhaps one of the prettiest is 
oyer Goahneer Brook, and then through the thick beeches of 
Goahneer Woad, where the honey buzzard builds, till we come 
to the King's Gaim stream, where the Bracklesham Glays, 
teeming with fossils, may, by digging, be reached.* 

Brook Gommon now opens before us. At its farther end 
stands Brook Wood, with its fine hollies and durmast oaks 
{quercus sessUiflora). Passing the High Beeches to our left, we 
reach Shepherd's Gutter, a small stream, where the Brackles- 
ham beds again crop out with their blue and slate-coloured clays. 

Going on through more woods, and then by clumps of old 
hollies and yews, we come to Bramble Hill. Perhaps, just 
above the Lodge, on the top of the hill, we gain the most exten- 
sive view of the Forest. Before us spreads one vast sea of 
woods, broken in the front by Malwood Ridge, and Brochis 
Hill, and then roUing its flood of green over Minestead Valley, 
and rising again wave-like, at Whitley, till lost among the moors, 
whilst the Isle of Wight hills seam the blue sky with their dark 
outlines. 

The village of Bramshaw, just a little way beyond, stands 
partly in Hampshire and Wiltshire, and forms the Forest 
boundary. From its woods in former times the shingles for 
roofing Salisbury Gathedral were cut. Its church, although 
prettily situated, is scarcely worth seeing. Only an Early-Eng- 
lish window at the east end, and an arch on the south side, 
remain of the old building, now defaced by every variety of 
modem ugliness. In the churchyard stands a fine yew ; and 



made in the twenty-second year of Charles U. — " The same hedge reaches 
Bamfam from the right hand, right by Helclose, as fiur as to a certain 
eomer called Hell Comer.** 

* For the geology of this part of the Forest see chapter xz. 
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a bottresB on the noiili side is completely covered with the 
loretj Gotmnon apleenwort. 

Coming back, however, to Stoney-Croas, we will now go 
westward. Stoney-Croas itself condsts of bat a few tumble- 
down cottages, inhabited principally by the Forest workmen. 
JoBt beyond the last of them let ns stop for a moment. To 
the Boath stretch more woods — Stonehard, with its views across 
the valley, to the oaks of Wick and the plain of Acrea Down, 
looking over Bhinefield and the valley of the Osmanby Ford, 
beyond Wootton, to the Needle Bocks, mass npon mass of 



woods. To the right of it lies Pockpits, where the badger 
breeds, and the raven used to bnild, and where still on a 
summer morning the honey-buzaard comes flying op fron* 



Mark Ash, and, circling for hours ronnd the trees, will again 
fly back to its fayonrite hannt. 

AU these woods there are for rambles, flashed in the spring 
with wood-anemones and wood-sorrel, set in the green moss 
and the greener heather of the bilberry. Nowhere, too, in the 
Forest, than in these woods, have I seen more loyely snnsets. 
Through some deep-cut oriel of the trees have I watched the 
sun begin to sink, each moment burning brighter, and then 
suddenly its great brand of fire would fall, reddening each 
tree trunk, and crimson billows of clouds come rolling east- 
ward. 

Instead of following the Bingwood Boad, beautiful as that 
is in many parts, especially at Woody Bratley, with its old 
thorn trees, we will turn o£f to the right. To the west now 
rises Ocknell Wood, and its clump of firs, a well-known land- 
mark, and beyond that lies the new Slufter Inclosure, and 
Bratley Plain, with its great graveyard of barrows. In front of 

us stretches the East Fritham Plain, with its three barrows, 
locally called '' butts," the central known as Beachmore. At the 
second mound we will go into North Bentley Wood, following 
the wood-cutter's track. Very wild and unfrequented is this. 
Here a stray deer will bound across the road ; and sometimes a 
small herd of as many as six or seven are browsing on the ivy 
clinging to some tree just felled, startled at the slightest sound, 
and trooping off down the glades. The grey hen rises up at 
our feet from the heather; and, as we enter the wood, the 
woodpecker shrieks out his shrill laugh, whilst a buzzard is 
heavily sailing over the trees. 

The road winds on through the valley amongst oaks flecked 
with silver flakes of moss, broken here and there by open glades 
and green spaces of fern. At last, we reach Queen's North Lawn, 
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which leads as on the right to Fritham, standing on the hill top. 
In the valley helow lies Eyeworth Lodge, with the powder mills, 
lately built ; the Ivare of Domesday ^ and still so called by the 
peasantry, afterwards Yvez^ where Boger Beteston, in the reign 
of Henry m., held some land by the service of finding litter 
for the King's bed and hay for his horse whenever he came 
here to hunt.* 

Fritham is thoroughly in the Forest; and few spots can 
equal it in interest. It may be the very place where Bufds fell : t 
but whether or no, close round it lie the barrows of the Kelt, 
and the potteries of the Boman, covering acres of ground, .at 
Island's Thorn and Grockle, and Sloden and Black Bar, with the 
banks which mark the sites of the workmen's houses.^ Close 
round it, too, encircling it on all sides, rise the woods of 
Studley, with their great beeches, and Eyeworth, &mous for its 
well. Going along the West Fritham Plain we come to Sloden, 
with its thick wood of yews, standing, massive and black, in all 
their depth of foliage, mixed, in loveliest contrast, with clumps 
of whitebeams. Below runs the brook, flowing under Amber- 
wood, and winding among dark groups of hollies, lost at 
last in the deep gorge, shut in by the hills of Goreley and 
Charlford. 

The best way to reach Fordingbridge is either to go by 

* Testa de NeviU, p. 237 b. 130. See, also, p. 235 b. (118). As in 
other parts of England, throughout the Forest, as we have seen at Lynd- 
hnrst and Brockenhurst, were similar tenures. Some held their lands, as 
the heirs of Cohbe, at Kling, by finding 50 ; and others, again, as Richard 
de Baudet, at Redbridge, 100 arrows. Testa de Nevill, as in the first 
refisrence; and p. 238 a. (132.) 

t See previous chapter, p. 96, foot-note. 

{ For some account of the contents of these barrows and potteries, 
see chapters zvii. and zyiii. 
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Ashley I«dge, aai so throngh Pitt's Wood, and between the 
high, bare, half monntainoaa hiUs of Chill; and Blissford, 
coining ont apon the tompike-road near Blissford Gate ; or to 
follow the side of the Amberwood stream towards some scattered 
hooses, called Ogdens. 

Here we leave the Forest, and its moors and woods, and, 
mounting Goreley Hill, see below ns the church of Fording- 
bridge, and the Avon winding among its meadows. To the 
sonth Hengistbor; Head lifts itself np in the distant horizon ; 
and beyond it again, bnt more to the west, stretches the bine 
line of the Portland Hills. To the north swell the rounded 
forms of the Wiltshire downs, and the spire of Sahsbory 
starts out from the midst, and behind it towers the crag of 
OldSamm. 



d Whitebeuna in Slodso. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 

IE VALLEY OF THE AVON.— FORDINGBRroGE, CHAE- 
FORD, BREAMOEE, IBBESLEY, ELLINGHAM, RING- 
WOOD. SOPLEV. 



The Valley of the Atod ehoald certainly be Been, both because 
large parts of its manors and villages once stood in the 
Forest, aa also for the contrast 'which it now affords to the 
neighbooring Forest scenery. Nothing con be so different to the 
moors we have just left as the Valley. Though close to them, 
you might imagine yon were suddenly transported into one of 



Fordingbridge. 



the Midland Comities^ and were walking by the side of the 
Warwickshire, instead of the Wiltshire Avon. In the place of 
wild heathery commons and fdrzy holts, deep lanes wind along 
by comfortable homesteads, thatched with Dorsetshire reed. 
Instead, too, of dark oak and beech woods, thick hedges are 
white in the spring with the scattered spray of the blackthorn, 
and orchards glow with their crimson wreaths of flowers. 

Fordingbridge, formerly nothing else bat Forde, now known 
to all fishermen for its pike and tront, in former days held 
the high-road into the Forest. On the bridge the lord of the 
manor, during the fence months, was obliged to mount guard, 
and stop all suspected persons, who could only on the north-west 
leave the Forest this way.* 

In Domesday it possessed a church and two mills, assessed 
at 148. 2d. Though all its beech and oak woods, worth, on 
account of the pannage for swine, 20«. a year, were afibrested, 
only three virgates of land were taken. Yet, notwithstanding 
this loss, it still paid the same rental as in Edward the Con- 
fessor's reign. 

The old hospital, dedicated to St. John, was dissolved by 
Henry YI., and its revenues annexed to St. Cross, near 
Winchester.! The church stands on the extreme south-west 



* Lewis: Topographical Remarks on the Nero Forest^ p. 80, foot-note. 
I have not, however, been able to find his authority. A tradition of the 
sort lingers in the neighbourhood. Blount (^Fragmenia AntiquUaUs, £d. 
Beckwith, p. 115. 1815) says that Richard Carevile held here six librates a 
year of land m capite of £dward I., by finding a sergeant-at-arms for forty 
days eveiy year in the King's army. See, also, the Testa de NevUl^ p. 231 
(101), No. 3. 

f Dugdale : Monasticon AngUcanum, Ed. 1830, vol. vi., part, ii., p. 761. 
Lelandf however (/«rn., vol. iii., f. 72, p. 88, Ed. Hearne), says it was given 
to King's CoU^e, Cambridge. 
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side of the town, with its ayenne of limes, and its yews, now 
spoilt by being dipt. The windows of the nave are Early 
Decorated, whilst those of the clerestory are Perpendicular. 
Against the north pillar of the sonth chancel arch is fixed a 
late brass. The upper part of the east window is spoilt by its 
ugly Tudor headings, and the lower portion by the Commandment 
tables. The high-pitched open Perpendicular roof of the north 
chancel, however, possesses some real interest, both on account 
of its height and its richness of detail, — ^the tie-beams heed 
with mouldings, and the spaces above ornamented with tracery, 
and the braces below also carved, and the purlins enriched with 
bosses, whilst carved projecting figures bear up the whole. 

Before, however, the traveller leaves Fordingbridge he should 
go to Sandyballs and Castle Hill, where are still the remains 
of a camp, and traces of habitations, probably used in turn 
by Kelts, Bomans, and West-Saxons, and where, perhaps, 
Ambrosius entrenched himself before the battle of Charford. 
From here is one of the best views of the Valley. Behind us 
stands Godshill inclosure, and the Forest with its dark moors 
and woods. Below winds the Avon, with its orchards nestling 
on the hill side, stretching its silver coil of waters along the 
green meadows, the sunlight gleaming on each bend and turn. 

Looking up the stream, the village of Wood Green, and the 
woods of Hale, and the two Charfords, one by one appear. 
Charford is especially noticeable, formerly Cerdeford, without 
doubt the Cerdices-ford of The Chronicle and of Florence. Here 
it was for the last time that the gallant Ambrosius Aurelianus, 
Prince Natan-Leod, father of the great Arthur of Medieval 
legends, after his many defeats, rallied the forlorn hope of the 
Bomanized Kelts. Here, too, he fell on the greensward by the 
side of the Avon, with five thousand of his men, and was buried 
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at Amesbnryy which still preserves his name* Of the battle we 
know nothing — ^know only this, that the Keltic power in Wessex 
was broken, and that from henceforth the land from Winchester 
to Charfoid was called Natan-lea.* 

Close to Charford lies Breamore,t — ^the last of the Forest 
villages to the north-west mentioned in Domesday — ^with the 
mins of its fine Elizabethan hall, bomt down only a few years 
since, and its chnrch standing in a graveyard full of old yews 
and lanrels. The church has been most shamefully disfigured 
— stuccoed outside, and whitewashed within. Still it is worth 
seeing. A Norman doorway, another proof that the Conqueror 



♦ The Chronicle, Ed. Thorpe, vol. I p. 26. Florence of Worceeter^ 
£d. Thorpe, voL i. p. 4. 

t This is the Brumore of Domeeday (same edition as before, p. iv. a), 
and then belonged to the manor of Rockboume, and was held by the Con- 
queror, as it had also been by Edward the Confessor. Two hydes and 
a hal^ and a wood capable of supporting fifty swine, were taken into the 
Forest From the mention of a priest {presbyter), who received twenty 
shillings fit)m some land in the Isle of Wight, there would seem to have 
been a church, in all probability situated, as the old yew would show, in the 
present churchyard, and of which the Norman doorway may be the last 
remains. 

The Valley of the Avon, as was mentioned in chapter v., p. 51, foot- 
note, appears firom its nature to have been, with the exception of the east 
coast, the most flourishmg district of any in the neighbourhood of the 
Forest It is worth, however, noticing that many of its mills were rated 
not (mly by a money value, but by the additional payment of so many eels. 
Thus at Charford (Cerdeford) the mill is assessed at 15«. and 1,250 eels, 
and at Burgate (Borgate) the mill paid 10«. and 1,000 eels, whilst at 
Ibbesley (Tibeslei) the assessment was only 10«. and 700 eels (Domesday^ 
as before, pp. zix.a, iv.b, xviii. a). The latter place had two hydes, and 
Burgate its woods and pasture, which maintained forty hogs, taken into 
the Forest; but Charford with its ninety-one acres of meadow-land, seems 
not to have been afforested, which, taken with other instances, shows that 
the best land was, as a rule, spared. 
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did not destroy eyery chnrch in the district^ stands inside the 
south porch. A piscina^ and brackets for images^ still remain in 
the chancel. 

Betuming to Fordingbridge we pass throngh Borgate, 
formerly belonging to Beanliea Abbey, where the dogs of the 
Lord of the Manor, like those of the Abbot of the Monastery, 
were allowed to go '^ onlawed." The base of the old Tillage 
cross still remains, but the head was, not long ago, broken to 
pieces to mend the roads. 

Our way from Fordingbridge lies by the side of the Avon, 
with the new chapel of Hyde or Hongerford standing on the top 
of the Forest range of hills. The road soon brings as to 
Ibbesley, the prettiest of villages in the Valley, with its cottages 
by the road-side, and their gardens of roses and poppies and 
sweet peas, and their porches thatched with honeysuckle. Three 
great elms overhang the river, spanned by the single arch of 
its bridge ; whilst the stream pours sparkling and foaming over 
the weir into the water-meadows, and in the distance the tower 
of Harbridge rises out from its trees. 

The sketch which is given at the end of this chapter is taken 
lower down in the fields, and shows another view not so well 
known. But the whole river is here full of beauty, winding, 
scarce knowing where, among the flat meadows, one stream 
flowing one way, and one another, and then all suddenly uniting, 
coming up with their joined force against the steep banks, dark 
in the shade of the trees ; and, being repulsed, flowing away 
again into the meadows, white with flocks of swans, and fenced 
in by green hedges of rushes and yellow flags. 

Going on we reach the avenue of elms which brings us to 
the Ellingham cross roads. Turning up the lane to the left we 
presently come to Moyles Court, just on the boundary of the 
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Forest, looking oat upon the woods of Newlyns and Ghartley. 
Here lived Alice Lisle, and here are shown the hiding-places 
where, after the battle of Sedgemoor, she concealed Hicks and 
Nelthorpe. The hoose is sadly out of repair; the oak floors, 
and part of the fine old staircase, and the wainscoting of many 
of the rooms have been taken away ; the old tapestiy is destroyed 
and the iron gates rusted and broken. Still the private chapel 
remains, with its panelling and carved string-coarse of heads, 
-and its "Ecce Homo" over the place where the altar once stood.* 

The story of Alice Lisle needs no telling. She was found 
guilty of high treason not by the jury, but by the judge, — the 
infamous Jeffireys, — and was condemned, for an act of Christian 
kindness, to worse than a felon's death. 

In Ellingham churchyard, close to the south porch, stands 
a plain brick tomb under which she, and her daughter Anne 
Hartell, lie, with the simple words, '^Alicia Lisle dyed the 
second of September, 1686 ;" and round the tomb, weaving its 
ever green chaplet, grows the little rue-leaved spleenwort. 

But a nobler monument has been raised to her in our Houses 
of Parliament. In the Commons' corridor she stands, bent 
with age, resting on her staff, with a gentle placidness shining 
in her &ce, unmoved by any fears for the future, but caring 
only to do what her heart feels to be right; whilst on the 
opposite wall, painted by the same hand, lives another of those 
Englishwomen of whom we may be proud, — ^Jane Lane, who, 
in her loyalty, would as willingly have sacrificed herself for one 
of the most ungrateful of princes, as Alice Lisle for the poor 
Puritans. 



* In the Oentletnan't Magazine for 1828, vol. 98, part, ii., p. 17, is a 
sketch of the bouse, taken fifty years ago, which, with the exception of 
some parts now pulled down, much resembles its pre-ent condition. 
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And about eight miles away, across the Avon, in Dorsetshire, 
between two fields on Woodlands Farm, mns an old-£Eishioned 
doable hedge, the central ditch choked up with hazel, and 
holly, and the common brake. About midway down, half in 
the ditch and half in the hedge, stands a pollarded ash, 
now bored into holes by the woodpeckers. This is Monmoath's 
A^h, and dose to it, in the ditch, the duke, the miserable 
cause of so much miseiy, was seized, hid among the fern and 
brambles.* 

To the ecclesiologist the little church of Ellingham 
(Adeling's hamlet) is full of interest. Within stands the old 
covered carved pew of Moyles Court, and a monument to one 
of its former owners. The plain rood-screen, with the stand 
for the hour-glass, and the marks of the pulpit still remain, 
formerly, as we can still see, painted blue like the chancel. On 
the south wall traces of the staircase to the rood-loft, as well 
as the entrance from the outside, are also still visible. In the 
chancel the Early-English windows have been sadly mutilated. 
Over the communion-table hangs a picture of the Day of 
Judgment, plundered from some church in Port St. Mary, in 
the Bay of Cadiz, whose bad execution is only exceeded by its 
indecent materialism. In the south chancel wall is a double 
piscina. On the walls above the rood-screen, the twenty-first 
verse of the twenty-fourth chapter of Proverbs, and the twenty- 



* Monmouth, like a second Warbeck, was in all probability on his way 
through the Forest to Lymington, where Dore, the mayor, had raised fi>r 
him a troop of men, and would assist him to embark. At Azminster, in 
Dorsetshire, there is a local MS. record, " Ecclesiastica^ or ike Book of 
Remembmnce" made by some member of the Axminster Independent 
Chapel, of the sufferings of Monmoath*8 followers, which appears to have 
been unknown to Macaulay. 
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fourth verse of the third chapter of Galatiansy according to the 
version of the Geneva Bible, are roughly painted.* 

As in all the other churches of the district, the church- 
wardens have here from time to time shown their natural 
attachment to ugliness. The Early-English triplet at the east 
end has been blocked up, the gravestones in the chancel defiEu^d, 
and a brick porch patched on at the south side. 

The road now winds on by low water-meadows, pastured by 
herds of cattle, past Blashford Green, till we reach Bingwood, 
the Binwede of Domesday.^ Here, at the Grammar School, 
was Stillingfleet educated. Here Monmouth wrote his three 
craven letters to James, the Queen Dowager, and the Lord 
Treasurer, imploring them to save that life which it was a 
disgrace to own. 

The old church has been pulled down, and a new one, 
modelled in eveiy particular after it, has been built on its site. 
A church ought doubtless to tell its own date by its style. Yet 
it is far better that we should copy a moderately good speci- 



* There was formerly a cell here, subordinate to the Abbey of Saint 
Savioiu* le Yicomte in Normandy, to which it was given by William de 
Solariis, A.D. 1163, but dissolved by Henry VI., and its revenues annexed 
to Eton. Tanner's NotUia Monastica^ Hants., No. xii. See, also, Dug* 
dale's Mowuticon Anglicanum^ Ed. 1830, vol. vi., part, ii., p. 1046. 

t Same edition as before, p. iv. a. The entry is remarkably interesting 
Out of its ten hydes, four were taken into the Forest. In the six which 
were left, there dwelt fifty-six villeins, twenty-one borderers, six serfs, 
and one freeman. There were here 105 acres of meadow, a mill which 
paid 22«., and a church with half a hyde of land. On the four hydes 
which were taken into the Forest, fourteen villeins, and six borderers, who 
had seven plonghlands, used to dwell. How very much the woodland 
preponderated over the arable we may tell by the additional entiy, that 
the woods maintained 189 hogs, whilst a mill in that part was only assessed 
at dOc^., which facts may help us to form some opinion of the kind of soil 
that was in general afforested. The meadows, as usual, were not touched. 
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men than iccreaae the namber of modem ahortions. At all 
BTeotB, this is faithfoll; restored, though utterly spoilt by the 
heavy galleries which flank it on every side. The Early-English 
chancel, with its recessed arcade, springing from polished shafts 
of black ^rbeok marble, well shows the beaaty of the original 
design ; whilst, on iho chancel floor, lies a fine brass of the 
fifteenth century to John Prophete, which, however, has been 
most shamefhlly defaced. The body is robed in a cope broidered 
with fignxes of saints — St. Michael, and the Virgin and Child, 
St. Peter and St. Paul, St. Catharine and St. Faith, St. Geo^ 
and " Sancta Weft«da." The head, with the hood thrown 
back, rests on a cashion, whilst the cope is clasped with a 
morse, enriched with an effigy of the Savioar, crowned with a 



halo of light. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE VALLEY OP THE AVON CONTINTJED.—Ty REEL'S 
FORD. 80PLET. AND WINKTON. 



TyiToiB Ford. 

Atteb we leftve Ringwood tte road for a mile or two is less 
attractive in its scenery. Still, here, as in eyerr part of 
England, there is somatliing to be seen and leamt. The Avon 
flows close by, funoaa for a peculiar eel, locally called the 
" sniggle" (.anguiUa mediorostris), which differs from its conunon 
congener (<itfiritro«trM) in its slender form and elongated ander-jaw. 
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and its habits of roving and feeding by day.* The river has, also, 
like some of the Norwegian streams, the peculiarity of forming 
ground ice. For the botanist, along the hedge banks, the blue 
and slate-coloured soapwort is growing throughout the summer 
and autumn, with purple cat-mint and wild clary. In the 
waste places the thorn-apple shows its white blossoms ; whilst 
red stacks of fern and black turf ricks stand by eveiy cottage 
door to remind us how close we are to the Forest. 

After we pass Bisteme^f the road becomes more interesting. 
To our right rises the range of St. Catherine's Hills, that is, the 
fortified height, where remain the four mounds of the watch- 
towers and the traces of the camp. Presently we come to Avon- 
Tyrrel and the blacksmith's forge, built on the spot where Tiril's 
horse is said to have been shod, and which pays a yearly fine of 
three pounds and ten shillings to Government. 

The actual Ford itself is some little way from the road. 
Bound it stretch meadows, with strong coarse grass and sedgy 
weeds, branches of the Avon vrinding here and there, fringed by 
willows, the main stream flowing out broad and strong, with 
islands of osiers and rushes, where still breed vrild duck and 
teal, the whole backed by the gloom of St. Catherine's Hills 
crested by their darker pines. The old road, used now only by 
the turf-cutters, crossing the former mill-brook, follows the bed of 
one of the many streams, till, reaching the river at its widest 



• See Yarreirs History of British Fishes, vol. ii. pp. 899-401. 

t The ordnance map here falls into an error, placing Sandford a mile 
too far to the south ; whilst it omits the neighbouring village of Becklej, 
the Beceslei of Domesday^ and " The Great Horse," a clump of firs, so called 
from its shape, a weU-known landmark in the Forest, and to the ships at 
sea, as also "Darrat," or ^'Derrit** Lane. For the barrows in the lattef 
place, see chapter zvii. 
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party bends across^ gaining a lane on the opposite side, which 
leads away past Ramsdown into Dorsetshire, and along which 
tradition says the knight rode to Poole. 

The next Tillage we reach is Sopley, that is the soc leag, land 
with the liberty of holding a court of socmen; just as the 
neighbouring Tillage is called Boghamton fhdclandj — the Tillage 
of the charter-landy or, as we should now say, freehold. Its 
interesting little church, Early-English and Perpendicular, is 
dedicated to St. Michael, and built, in memory of the saint's 
burial-place, on a mound. The Atou flows below, and the old 
manor-house, now a mere cottage, stands in an adjoining 
meadow. On the deep north porch rests the archangel, on a 
corbel head. The fine old oak roof of the naTO was coTered up 
some sixty or soTenty years ago by a plastered ceiling ; but the 
corbel figures, playing the double pipe and tIoI, are still 
standing. In the north aisle are the heads of Edward HI. and 
his queen. Two brackets for images project from the window in 
the north transept, whose jambs, now whitewashed oTer, were 
once painted with frescoes of the mystical Tine, in green and 
red. Here, in the north wall, too, is an aumbrie, whilst the 
broken stone stairs to the rood-loft still remain. In the north 
transept a hagioscope looks into the chancel, where, on the 
floor, He two Early Decorated figures, formerly placed in tombs 
under the rood-loft, and said originally to haTe been brought 
from the ruined church of Bipley. In the east window bums 
the fieiy beacon of the Comptons. 

Here, too, the whole of the church has been most impar- 
tially, and, I may add, successfully de&ced* ETerywhere has a 
snowstorm of whitewash fiedlen. I know not why we in these 
days should think that God delights in ugliness. Our fore- 
fathers at least thought not so. It would be well if for a 
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moment we would consider liow He adorns Ub own house, leads 
the green arabesque of it; orer its walls, and brightens the 
roof with the silvet Ta.ya of mosses, and crowns each bnttreas 
with the aoreole of the lichen. 

Lea-ring Sopley, wo come to "Winkton, the Weringetone of 
Domesday, where stood two nulla, which were rated, as we 
have seen was often the case, by their yield of eels. 

The riews here are foil of quiet beaaty ; the river winding 
along between its green walls of rashes, set with white and 
pnrple Qomfrey and yellow loosestrife, flowing into the darkness 
of the trees, and then again coming ont by meadows, atsoss 
which rises the Priory Chorch of Christcborch, standing out 
clear and sharp agunst the dark mass of Hengistboiy Head. 



T}u Interest in o 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CHRISTCHURCH. 



Tbfl Frio;? CbuTDli Irom tha CuUs Keep. 

I HAVE detenuiDed to give a chapter to Christcburch, not 
becaase it coDtfuns more than many another town, but because 
it is a fair representative of the generality of email English 
boroughs. There is not a town in England, dating from even the 
Middle Ages, which is not full of interest peculiarly its own, and 
which does not possess memorials of the past which no other place 
can show. It has been proposed, by a no mean authority, to 
teach history by paintings and cartoons. But histoiy is already 
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painted for us on our city walls, and written for ns apon our 
gates and crumbling castles. Our towns are in themselTes 
the best texts upon history. For what we have seen with 
our eyes, and touched with our hands, leayes a more vivid 
and more lasting impression than the closest study of libraries 
of histories. 

Further, the picture of a mediaeval town, as given in its own 
archives, with its own legislation, its peculiar manu&cture, or 
import, forms, to some extent, the true social picture of the 
times. Its history reflects — and not faintly — ^the history of the 
day. Christchurch was never a town of sufficient importance to 
show all this in its municipal records. Yet, too, we shall see 
that they in another way are, like the town itself, fiill of interest. 
From a modem point of view there is nothing to be seen beyond 
three or four straggling streets and its manufactory of fusee 
watch-chains — the only one in England. All its interest and 
associations lie with the past. The country round it, too, is 
equally bound up with that same past. To the north rises 
St. Catherine's Hill, which we saw from the valley of the Avon, 
with its oval and square camps, and rampart and double vallum, 
crested with the mounds of its Boman watch-towers. The 
river Stour winds along between rows of barrows. Hengist- 
bury Head is still fortified by its vast earthworks, and entrenched 
by deep ditches from the Avon to the sea.* Here the Britons 
saw the first swarm of fugitive BelgSB land and spread themselves 
along the rich valleys of Dorsetshire.f Here, centuries after- 



* In ArchcBologia^ vol. y. pp. 337-40, is a description, illustrated with 
a plan of these entrenchments, together with the adjoining barrows, most of 
which have been opened, but the accounts are very scanty and unsatisfactoiy. 

f See Br. Guest on the *' Belgic Ditches," vol. viii. of the Archceologieal 
Joumaly p. 14d. 
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wards, the West-Saxons watched the rayen- standard of the 
Danes sconring down the Channel, and knew their course along 
the coast, at night, by the blaze of burning villages, and, in the 
day, by the black trail of smoke.* 

But to return to the town. Its Old-English names, Tweonea 
and Twinham-bum, were given to it from its situation between 
the riyers Avon and Stour. They were afterwards corrupted 
into the Norman Thuinam; which was lost in the name of 
its Priory, which oyershadowed the town with its magnificence. 

Here, in 901, came JSthelwald the ^theling, son of iEthered, 
in his rebellion against his cousin Edward the Elder, and seized 
the place. From Christchurch he fell back upon Wimbome, which 
he fortified, exclaiming he would do one of two things, *' Either 
there live, or there lie." That same night he fled to 
Northumberland.! 

From Domesday we find that in Edward the Confessor's 
time the manor belonged to the Crown, and that thirty-one 
tenements paid a yearly tax of 16(2. and a mill 6a., whilst 
another, belonging to the Church, was worth but 80(2. Its 
woods, only, were enclosed in the Forest. 

The manor remained in the hands of the Crown till Henry I. 
bestowed it on his friend and kinsman Richard de Redyers, 
Earl of Deyon, the ruins of whose castle still overlook the 
Avon. Here his son Baldwin de Redyers in vain fortified himself 



* Gibson, in his edition of The Chronicle — in the ^* nominum locorum 
explication* p. 50, seems to think that Yttingaford, where peace was made 
between the Danes and Edward, was somewhere in the New Forest, deriving 
the word from Ytene, the old name of the district. Mr. Thorpe, howeyer, 
in his translation of The Chronicle^ yol. ii. p. 77, suggests that it may be 
Hitchen. 

t The Chronicle^ Ed. Thorpe, yol. i. p. 178. Florence of Worcester^ 
Ed. Thorpe, yol. i. pp. 117, 118. 
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against Stephen. Here, too, lived his grandson William de 
Vernon, who helped to bear the canopy at Richard's second 
coronation at Winchester. Afterwards, the manor passed into 
the hands of Isabella de Fortibas, who, on her death-bed, sold 
it, with all her possessions, to Edward I., who well knew the 
value of sach a stronghold. Though Edward II. bestowed the 
estate on Sir William Montacute, yet the castle still remained 
in the hands of the Crown. 

It was standing, though no longer a fortification, in the 
Commonwealth period. Nothing, however, now remains but 
the mere shell of the keep, whose walls are in places four yards 
thick.* 

Below it stands what was, perhaps, the house of Baldwin 
de Bedvers, also in ruins, and roofless, but still a capital speci- 
men of what is BO rarely seen, the true domestic architecture 
of the twelfth century. Like all the other remaining houses of 
this period, it is a simple oblong, seventy-one feet by twenty-four 
broad, and only two stories high, placed for defence on a branch 
of the Avon, which serves as a moat. On the south-east it is 
flanked by a small attached tower, now in ruins, under which 

* Grose, in his Antiquities (voL iL, under Christchurch Castle), gives the 
following curious extract from a survey, dated Oct. 1656, concerning the 
duties of Sir Henry Wallop, the governor : — ** Mem. : the constable of the 
castle or his deputy, upon the apprehension of any felon within the liberty 
of West Stowesing, to receive the said felon, and convey him to the justice, 
and to the said jail, at his own proper costs and charges; otherwise the 
tything-man to bring the said felon, and chain him to the castle-gate, and 
there to leave him. Cattle impounded in the castle, having hay and water, 
for twenty hours, to pay fourpence per foot" The fee of the Constable in 
the reign of Elizabeth was 8/. 0«. 9d Peck's Desiderata Curiota^ vol. i., 
book ii., part. 5, p. 71. In the Chamberlain's Books of Christchurch we are 
constantly meeting with some such entry as, ^' 1564, fibr the castel rent for 
ij yeres— xii[j«. yd'* " 1593, fibr the chiefe rent to the castel — vis. xief. 
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the stream Sows. The groond floor waa divided in half by a 
wall, whilst the oater walls, thicker oo the east and sooth sides, 
where more exposed to attacks than oo the north and west, are 
pierced with deeply-splayed loopholes looking oat on the stream. 
On this side was the ball, where lord, and gaest, and serf, alike 
ate and drank, and slept on the floor. The other western half 
waa divided into chambers and cellars, the kitchen probably 
standing in the courtyard. 



Above, approached by two stone staircases from within, and 
not, as in most cases, from without, vras the principal dwelling- 
room, the solar, lighted on each side by three donble lights, 
carved on their ooter arches with sig-zag and billet mooldings, 
and on the sooth by a circnlar, and on the north by a fine 
doable window, once richly ornamented, bat now nearly destroyed. 
The fire-place, the only one in the house, is set nearly in the 
centre of the east vaU ; and above it still stands, in the place of 
the old smoke-vent, the beaotifbl round chimney, one of the 
earliest in England, like the flre-place, hid in ivy. 

There seema, however, as in the case of the still older 
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Norman house at Southampton, to have been no wall-passage 
connecting the building, as we might have expected, with the 
castle ; but like it, its entrances, of which there were three, 
one opening out upon the stream, were on the ground floor.* 

Coming down to later times, the great Lord Clarendon here 
possessed large property, and one of his fieiTourite schemes was 
to make the Avon navigable to Salisbury. For this purpose it 
was surveyed by Yarranton, the hydrographer, who not only 
reported favourably of the idea, but proposed to make the harbour 
an anchorage for men-of-war, bringing forward the great natural 
advantages of Hengistbury Head, as also the feusilities of pro- 
curing iron in the district, and wood from the New Forest, f 
All, however, fell to the ground with Clarendon's exile, and 
the harbour is now silted up with sand and choked with weeds. 

Nothing else is there to be mentioned, except the visit by 
Edward VI. to the town, from whence he wrote a letter to 
his friend Bamaby Fitz-Patrick, far superior to most royal 
letters. The lazar-house, which stood in the Bargates, has long 
since been destroyed. The old market-place has been lately 
taken down ; but in the main street, not far from the castle 
keep, remains, lately restored, one of those timbered houses 
so common in the midland counties and the Weald of Kenti 



* Descriptions of it vill be found in Hudson Turner s Domestie Archi' 
tecture of England, vol. i. pp. 38, 39. Parker's Glossary of Architecture^ 
vol. i. p. 167. Grose's Antiquities^ vol. ii. Hampshire; in whose time it 
appears to have been cased with dressed stones. In the Chamberlain's 
Books of the Borough, under the date of the sixth year of Edward YI., 
1553, we meet with repairs ^*for the house next the castle," which entry 
probably refers to some buildings belonging to the house, which, according 
to Grose, stretched away in a north-westerly direction to the castle. 

t England s Improvements by Sea and Land, By Andrew Yarranton. 
Ed. 1677, pp. 67. 70. 
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with their dormer windows and richly-carved bressomers and 
barge-boards, but rarer in the West of England.* The gloiy, 
however, of the town, the Priory Church, still stands. Before 
describing it let us give some account of its history. Its earliest 



* As we haye taid, themaniment chest of the Christchurch Corporation, 
like that of all umilar towns, is full of interest. It contains absolations from 
Archbishops to all those who assist in the good work of making bridges ; — 
letters from absolute patrons directing their clients which way to vote \ — 
bonds from others that they will not require any payment from the 
bnrgesses, or put the borough to any expense ;~old privileges of catching 
eels and lampreys with '* Iyer," and ^ hurdells de virgis,** by all of which 
the past is brought before us. So, too, the Chamberlain^s Books are most 
interesting. From them we can learn, year by year, the prices of wheat 
and cattle, the fluctuation of wages, the average condition of the day, 
and both the minutest outward events as also the innermost life of the 
town. The true social history of England is written for us in our Chamber- 
lain*s Books. They have imfortunately never been made use of as they 
deserve. Thus let me give a few general quotations from those of Christ- 
church. In 1578 lime was %d, a bushel, from which price it fell within two 
years to 2d, Stone for building we find about U. a ton. Wages then 
averaged, for a skilled mechanic, from Id. to 1«. a day, and for a labourer, 
4<f. ; whilst night-watchmen, in 1597, were only paid 2d. Timber, con- 
trary to what we chould have expected, was comparatively dear. Thus 
in 1588 we find 9</. paid for two posts, and 20ef. for a plank and two posts, 
whilst a few yean afterwards a shilling is paid for making a new gate. Of 
course in all these calculations we must bear in mind that money was then 
three times its present value. Turning to other matters, we learn that in 
1595, ^'a pottle of claret wine and sugar** cost 2«., whilst a quart 
of sack is only \2d. In 1582, a quart of *^ whyte wine " is 5£?., and twenty 
years before this a barrel and a half of beer cost 4d, Again, in 1562, the 
fourth year of Elizabeth, large salmon, whose weights are not specified, 
appear to have averaged 7cf. a piece. A load of straw for thatching came 
to 2«. 6</., and in some cases 3«., which in 1550 had been as low as 8cf., and 
never above 20<f. Drawing it, or passing it through a machine, cost Ad, ; 
whilst a thatcher received U. Ad, for his labour of putting it on the roof. 

At the same time a load of clay, either for making mortar or for the actual 
material of the walls, the **cob,** or **pug** of the provincial dialect, was 
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buildings were founded by some of the secular canons of the 
order of St. Augustine, probably on a spot used for worship by 
the Bomans.* Mention of it is made in Domesday as existing 
in Edward the Confessor's reign, and as possessing five hydes 
and one yardland in Thuinam, as also its tithes, and the third 
of those of Holdenhurst.f The present building, howeyer, dates 
only from the time of Flambard, who rebuilt the church, pulling 
down the earlier building with its nine cells,! and introducing 
the regular instead of the secular canons. Not till Henry I.'s 
reign was the change completed, Baldwin de Redvers bringing 
in the former, and placing them under the first prior, Reginald. 
With this change new privileges and grants were made, 
niches flowed in on every side. Not only were the Redvers 



6d.i a price at which it had stood with 8ome slight variations for many 
years. 

To conclude, the smallest things are noted. Thus a thousand "peats/* 
perhaps brought from the Forest, cost, in 1562, ISd,, whilst a load of 
" fiiTdn,** still the local plural of iurse, perhaps also from the same place, 
was 8^. Nothing in these accounts escapes notice. In 1586 a "coking 
stole,'* the well-known cathedra stercoris, the Old-English " scealfin^'Stoly" 
is charged lOd. ; whilst a collar, or, as it is elsewhere in the same book 
called, " an iron choker for vagabonds,** cost 14if. 

* In Archisologia, vol. iv. pp. 117, 118, is a letter fromBrander, the 
geologist and antiquary, describing a quantity of spurs and bones of herons, 
bitterns and cocks, found on a part of the monastic buildings, showing that 
the site had been previously occupied. 

f Holdenhurst had ten hydes and a half taken into the Forest {Domes- 
day y as before, iv. a). It then possessed a small church, and, as we find 
one mentioned in the charter of Richard de Redvers in Heniy I.*8 
reign, we may fairly conclude that this, too, was not destroyed by the 
Conqueror. 

I Cartularium Monasterii de Christchtirch Tioinham. Brit. Mus., Cott* 
MSS., Tib. D. vL, parsii., f. 194 a. This chartulary was much injured in 
the fire of 1731, but has been restored by Sir F. Madden. Quoted in 
Dugdale*s Manastiam Anglicanuniy vol. vi. p. 303, Ed. 1830. 
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benefactors, bat the Courtenays, and Wests, and Salisbniys, into 
whose hands the manor of Christchnrch came.* 

Like most other ecclesiastical buildings, we hear but little 
of it till its dissolution. From its state we may be able to 
judge of the general condition of the monasteries, and how 
imperative was the change. 

Lelandf tells us that the Priory possessed but one Yolume — 
a small work on the Old-English laws. Their own accounts 
show us that the rules of St. Augustine had long been forgotten. 
Drunkenness had taken the place of fasting ; and instead of giving 
they now owed4 Tradition, too, adds that the brethren were 
known in the town as the "Priory Lubbers." To this had the 
Austin Canons sank. So it was throughout England. Abbot 
and poorest brother were alike steeped in sensuality, and be- 
nighted in ignorance. 

Of the last prior, John Draper, we catch some faint glimpse 
in a letter from Bobert Southwell and four other commissioners 
to Cromwell, dated from Christchnrch, the 2nd of December. 
He appears to have been a man who trimmed his course with 



* For further information, especially on the fortunes of the De Redvers 
family, and minor detailfi, which I hardly think would interest the general 
reader, see Brayle/s and Ferrey^s work on the Priory of Christchurch, 
London, 1834, pp. 6. 11. 22 : and Wamer*s SotUh-toest Parts of Hampihire^ 
vol. ii. pp. 55-65, which, notwithstanding some errors, is a most painstaking 
historv. 

t CoUedanea de Rebui Britannicii^ Ed. Heame, vol. iv. p. 149. 

I The possessions of the house were large, and brought in aliove 600/. a 
year. Yet we find that the brethren were in debt in every direction. At 
Poole, Salisbury, and Christchurch, they owed 41/. 19«. 6d, for mere neces- 
saries. There was due 24/. 2s. M, to the Recorder of Southampton for 
wine ; and a bill of 8/. lSs.2d.io9k merchant of Poole, for " wine, fish, and 
here.*" Certificate of Monasteries, No. 494, p. 48. Record Office. Quoted by 
Brayley and Ferrey, Appendix No. vi., pp. 9, 10. 
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the breath of authority, utterly selfish, utterly despicable. Not 
one word does he appear to have raised on behalf of his prioiy. 
Not one sigh did he utter for the old, nor one aspiration after 
the new religion. Thus the commissioners write : — " Our 
humble dewties observyd unto y' gudde Lordeschippe. It 
may lyke the same to be advertised that we have taken the 
surrender of the late priorye of Christ Churche twynhm, wher 
we founde the prior a very honest, conformable pson. And the 

howse well fumysshede w* Jewellys and plate, whereof som be 
mete for the King* majestic is use as A litill chalys of golde, a 
gudly lardge crosse doble gylt, w' the foote gamyshyd w* stone 
and perle, two gudly basuns doble gylt having the Kings armys 
well inamyld, a gudly great pyxe for the sacramet doble gylt. And 
ther be also other things of sylv, right honest and of gudde 
valewe as well for the churche use as for the table resyvyd, and 
kept to the Kings use.'* * Before the Dissolution came, whilst 
matters still trembled in the balance — whilst still there was hope 
that Protection would, for a little time longer, be given to hypo- 
crisy, and Authority to sloth, he pleaded with Henry, t Now, when 
all hope was lost, when the end had arrived, the commissioners 
compliment him as the "very honest, conformable person." 
Had he previously been in earnest they must ihave written very 
differently. By his conformity he purchased his peace. And 
so, after giving up his priory, he was allowed to depart with a 
pension, to finish his life as he pleased, at the Prior's Lodgings 
at Sumerford Grange. There he died ; and was buried in front 
of what had been his own choir; and his chantry still remains in 
the south choir aisle. Of the conventual buildings, which stood 



♦ Brit. Mus., Bibl. Cott., Cleopatra, E. iv., f, 324 b. 
t ''Petition of John Draper." Amongst the Miscellaneous MSS. of 
the Treasury of the Exchequer, Record Office. 
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on the south side of the church, nothing remains except the 
fragments of the outer wall and the entrance lodge, built by 
Draper, with his initials still carved on the window label. A 
modem house stands on the site of the Refectory ; and in 
digging its foundations, some tombs of the fourth century were 
found.* Other traces remain only in the names of the places, 
as Paradise Walk, by the side of the mill stream, and the 
Convent meadows, where, in an adjoining field, are the sites 
of the fishponds of the brethren. 

The church stands at the south-west of the town, on a rising 
ground between the two rivers, its tower alike a seamark to the 
ships and a landmark to the Valley. But the first thing which 
strikes the visitor is not so much the tower, as the deep, 
massive north porch, standing right out from the main build- 
ing, reaching to its roof, with its high-recessed arch, and its 
rich doorways dimly seen, set between clusters of black Pur- 
beck marble pillars, and ornamented above with a quatrefoiled 
niche. 

Standing here, and looking along the north aisle, the eye rests 
on the Norman work of the transept, the low round arches inter- 
lacing one another, their spandrels rich with billet and fishscale 
mouldings ; whilst beyond rises the Norman turret, banded with 
its three string-courses, and enriched vnth its arcades, the space 
between them netted over with coils of twisted cables. 

This is true Norman work, such as you can see scarcely any- 
where else in England. And imagine what the church once 
was — a massive lantern-tower springing up from the midst, the 
crown of all this beauty. 

Beyond all this lovely Bomanesque work, rises the north 

* Archaologia^ vol. v. pp. 224-29. 
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choir aisle, with its qnatrefoiled parapet, whilst above gleam 
the traceried windows of the choir, with their flying buttresses ; 
and beyond them again stands the Lady Chapel, snrmonnted by 
St* Michael's loft, ugly and Tile. 

Entering, and standing at the extreme south-west end, we 
shall see the massive Norman piers rise in long lines, lightened 
by their columns, and relieved by their capitals, the spaces 
above each arch moulded with the tooth ornament. Above 
springs the triforium with its double arches, some of their pillars 
wreathed with foliage, the central shafts chequered in places 
with network, and woven over with tracery. Above that again 
runs the clerestory, now spoilt, whilst an open oak roof, hid by a 
ceiling, but once rich with bosses and carved work, encloses aU. 

To go into details. The porch and north aisle are Early- 
English, whilst a Norman arcade runs the whole length of the 
south aisle. The tower, and choir, and Lady Chapel, are Per- 
pendicular, and the nave, as far as the clerestory windows, 
Norman. 

Passing through the rich but mutilated rood-screen, which, 
however, sadly blocks up the way, we reach the choir, with its 
four traceried windows on either side, and clustered columns, 
from which springs its groined roof with bosses of foliage and 
pendants bright with gold, whilst the capitals of the shafts and 
the quatrefoils of the archivolts are rich with colour. The stalls 
are carved with grotesque heads and figures, like those in the 
Collegiate Church of the Holy Trinity, at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Before us now stands the lovely reredos, illustrating the words 
of Isaiah, — '' There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of 
Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out of his roots.'* Jesse sleeps 
at the bottom, his hand supporting his head, whilst David, with 
his fingers on his harp-strings, and Solomon, sit on each side, 
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the vine spreading upwards, bearing its leaf and full fruit in 
Mary, to whose Son the Wise Men are offering their presents. 
Sach is the screen, and had the execution been equal to the 
design, it would have been the finest in England. The carving 
seems, however, never to have been finished, and certainly in 
parts only to have been roughly cut by some inferior hand, and 
never to have received the last touches of the master-artist. 
Even now, in its present condition, it stands before those of 
Winchester and St. Alban's, inferior only to that of St. Mary's 
Overie.* 

Passing on we come to the Lady Chapel, with its traceried 

roof. Under the east window are the remnants of another rich 
screen. The high altar, too, with its slab of Purbeck marble 
cut with five crosses, remains, whilst two recessed altar tombs 
to Sir Thomas West and his mother stand in the north and 
south walls. 

But what we should especially see, both for its beauty and 
its interest, is the Chantry Chapel, built for her last resting- 
place by Margaret, Countess of SaUsbury, mother of Cardinal 
Pole. It stands in the north choir aisle, its roof rich with 
arabesque tracery and carved bosses, telling a curious story in 
our English history. Attainted of treason the Countess was 
confined two years in the Tower before she suffered. When the 
day of execution came, she walked out on the fatal Tower Green ; 
and still firm — still to the last resolute — refused to lay her head 



* I know nothing equal to this last screen in the delicacy of its carving, 
seen in bracket, and canopy, and the flights of angels : in the deep feeling 
especially manifest in the central bracket, with the Saviour^s bead crowned 
with thorns, but surrounded with fruit and flowers, typical of His sufferings 
and the world's benefits ; and in the grave humour, not out of place, as 
allegorical of the world's pursuits, which peeps forth in the figures over the 
two doorways. 
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on the block. '' So should traitors do/' she cried, " but I am 
none ; " and the headsman was obliged to batcher her as b^t he 
could.* 

In the same letter before quoted from the Commissioners for 
the Suppression of Monasteries, dated from Christchurch, occurs 
this passage : — '^ In thys churche we founde a chaple and menu- 
met curiosly made of cane [Caen] stone pparyd by the late 
mother of Raynolde pole for herre buriall, wiche we have causyd 
to be defSeu^yd, and all the armys and badgis clerly to be delete.'* f 
To this day the vengeance of Henry's commissioners is Tisible, 
her arms being broken, and the bosses de£Eu;ed, though her 
motto, ** Spes mea in Deo est" can still be read. 

At the end of this aisle, under the east window, lie the 
alabaster efiGigies of Sir John Chydioke and his wife. The 
knight, who fell in the wars of York and Lancaster, wears 
his coat of mail, his head resting on his helmet, and his hands 
clasped together in prayer. At the western end, adjoining the 
north transept, stand two oratories with groined roofs, enriched 
with foliated bosses, whilst the capitals, from which the arches 
spring, are carved with heads.^ 

* Lord Herbert*8 Life and Reyne of King Henry VIIL^ £d. 1649, 
p. 468. See, however, Froude's History of England^ vol. iv. p. 119, 
foot-note. 

f The year, as was generally the case, is not given to this letter, bat 
simply December 2nd. From internal evidence, however, it was certainly 
written in 1539; for we know that the Priory was surrendered Nov. 28th 
of that year. Why, then, two years before her death, the commissioners 
should speak of the ^ late mother of Raynolde pole ^ I know not 

I Below the north transept, part, perhaps, of Edward the Gonfessor^s 
church, is a vault, which, when opeued, was stacked with bones, like the 
camaiy crypts at Grantham, in Lincolnshire, and of the beautiAil church at 
Rothwell, in Northamptonshire—the ** skull houses," to which we so often 
find reference in the old churchwardens* books. 
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In the south choir aisle stand more monuments, amongst 
them the mortuary chapel of Bobert Haiys, with his rebus 
sculptured on a shield ; and the chapel of Draper, the last 
prior, noticeable for its rich canopied niche over the doorway.* 

And now that the reader has seen each part, let him go 
back to the west end, and sweep out of sight the whole thicket 
of pews, and break down the rood-screen blocking up the 
view, and looking through and beyond it, past the long line 
of Norman bays, with their sculptured tables, and past the 
chancel, imagine the stone reredos, as it once was, shining 
with gold and colour, all its niches filled with statues, and the 
windows above blazing with crimson and purple, through which 
the sunlight poured, staining the carved stalls and misereres, 
— and then he will have some faint idea of the former glory 
of the church, t 

Most interesting is it, too, from another point of view. 



* In the south choir aiflle the broken sculptures represent the Epiphany, 
Assamption, and Coronation of the Virgin. Little can be said in praise of 
any of the modem monuments. The best are Flazman's ** Viscountess 
Fitcharris and her three Children,'* and Weeke8*B «' Death of Shelley.*" Some 
of the others should never have l^een permitted to be erected, especially 
those which disfigure the Salisbury chapel. The new stained window at 
the west end adds very much to the beauty of the church. 

t For further details the student of architecture should consult 
Mr. Brayley and Mr. Ferrey*s work, before referred to, of which a new 
edition is much needed, as also Mr. Ferrey*s paper in the QenilemasC$ 
Magazine for Dec, 1861, p. 607, on the naves of Christcburch and Durham 
Cathedral, both built by Flambard, and a paper on the rood screen 
in the Archmologieal Journal^ vol. v. p. 142 ; and also a paper read at 
Winchester, September, 1845, before the Archseological Institute, on Christ* 
church Friory Church, by Mr. Beresford Hope, and published in the 
Proceedings of the Society, 1846. An excellent little handbook, by the 
Secretary of the Christcburch Archseological Association, may be obtained 
in the town. 
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Since tlie AaHtln canona were more especially conceined with 
man's straggle in daily life, their churches assumed a parochial 
character. Hence we here have the spacions nare, bo difTerent 
to that of the old Nunnery Church of Bomsey, the west tower 
and doorway — absent at Romsej — and the lovely north porch 
looking oat to the town. 

The whole bnilding, I am aony to add, is sadly ont of 
repair. Bestoration has been going on for some time past; 
bat hers, as in all similar cases, money is sadly needed. Snrely 
men might give something, if &om no higher motiTe than of 
keeping ap a memorial of the piety of a past age. We inveigh 
against Cromwell and the Puritans — against the sacrilege of 
horses stabled in the choir, and the stalls tamed into mangers; 
— against the sword which stnick down the sculptured images, 
and the 6re which consumed the carved woodwork. Bat the 
harm which the Puritans wrought is little compared to ours, 
in allowing the loveliness of our churches to rot by our negli- 
gence, and their sacredness to perish by oar apathy. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE OLD SOUTH-WESTERN SEA-COAST — 80MERF0RD. 
CHEWTON GLEN, MILFORD, HURST CASTLE. LY- 
MDJGTON. 



LiTTLB has been aeec of the sea, except from Calshot Castle 
to I<eap. Thon^, too, the fiea-coast here, as there, is no 
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longer in the Forest, yet if we miss this walk we shall lose 
some of the most beautifiil scenery in the district. 

As we leave Christchurch by the Lymington Boad, Mndeford 
lies on the right, and Burton, with its Staple Cross, on the left. 
Few things are more touching than these old grey relics of the 
past, standing solitary in our cross-roads, the dial united with 
the Cross, to show both how short was man's life, and where 
lay his only salvation. But we now profane them, and turn 
them, as here, into direction posts, or break them up, as at 
Burgate, to mend the road* 

Both villages will some day be more sought after than at 
present, for at Burton lived Southey, with his friend Charles 
Lloyd, and sang the praises of the valley in better verse than 
usual. At Mudeford, Stewart Hose, the author of Tlie Red 
King, built Gundimore, where, in 1807, Scott stayed, writing 
Marmion, and riding over the Forest exploring the barrows. 
In the same village Coleridge lodged during the winter of 
1816. • 



* Scott used to admire the Red King ; but I suspect, judging from 
qnotations, his praise was rather the result of friendship than of unbiassed 
criticism. The following lines, from Rose*8 MS. poem of ^ Gundimore*^ 
(quoted in Lockhart's Life of ScotLt p. 145, foot-note), are interesting from 
their subject, and at the conclusion, though the idea is borrowed, are really 
fine: — 

" Here Walter Scott has wooed the Northern Muse, 
Here he with me has joyed to walk or cruize ; 
And hence has pricked through Ytene*s holt, where we 
Have called to mind how under greenwood tree, 
Pierced by the partner of his * woodland craft,* 
King Rufus fell by Tlrirs random shaft. 
Hence have we ranged by Keltic camps and barrows, 
Or climbed the expectant bark, to thread the Narrows 
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A little way along the main road lies Somerford, once one 
of the Granges of Christchurch Priory. Its bams and stables 
are partly built from the prior's lodgings, whose site may here 
and there be faintly traced ; and the chapel, which in Grose's 
time was still standing, with the initials of the last prior, John 
Draper, cat on the window labels.* 

The best plan, however, is not to go along the road, but the 
shore as feir as Chewton Glen, and there climb up the cliff. The 
sands are white and hard, strewed with fragments of iron-stone, 
and large septana, from which cement is made, and for which, 
farther on, a fleet of sloops are dredging a little way from the 
shore. In the far distance gleam the white and black and orange- 
coloured bands of sand and clay scoring the Barton cliffs.f 

The glen, or *' bunny," as it is locally called, runs right 
down into the sea ; the high tide rushing up it, and driving back 
its Forest stream. Down to the very edge it is fringed with 
low oak copses, covered in the spring, as far as high-tide mark, 



Of Hunt, bound westward to the gloomy bower 
Where Charles was prisoned in yon island tower. 

« * « * « 

Here, witched from summer sea and softer reign, 
Foscolo courted Muse of milder strain. 
On these ribbed sands was Coleridge pleased to pace 
Whilst ebbing seas haye hummed a rolling base 
To his rapt talk.** 

* Antiquities, vol. ii., where there is a sketch of the Grange as it was 
in 1777. 

t For the geology of High Cliff, Barton, and Hordle Cliffs, see 
chapter zz. There are not many fossils in either the grey sand or the 
green clay before yon reach the "bunny." Plenty, however, may be found 
in the top part of the bed immediately aboye, known as the " High Cliff 
Beds,** and which rise from the shore about a quarter of a mile to the 
east of the stream. 
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with blue bells, sad 
strewed with yellow tnfis 
of primroseB. In the 
Bonuner, too, the ground 
is as deep a green with 
ferns as the oak lesTea 
above ; whilst the stream 
flows between banks bor- 
dered with bine skoll- 
cap and pntple helle- 
borine.* 

Then, as yoa climb 
np to the down, on the 
opposite side, stietches a 
view, hard to be matched 
in England either for 
extent or beanty. On 
one side rolls the £ng- 



* Cbewton is not men- 
tioned in i>i>m«nl[iy. Beckley 
(Becesled), which ia dose 
by, where there ^na n mill 
which pud thirty pence, had 
A quarter of ita land taken 
into the Forest ; whilst 
Baishlejr (Bichelei) mffered 
in the same proportioD. 
Ferahill loet two-thirds of 
its worst land, and Milton 
(Midddtone) ita woods, 
which fed forty hogs, hy 
which its RMeHsnent was 
reduced to one-halC 



The View opposite to Chewton Qlen. 



lish Ghannely indenting the shore with its deep bay as far as 
the land-locked harbour of Ghristcharchy shut in by Hengist- 
bnry Head and the white Swanage rocks; and, on the other, 
it sweeps away by the long beach of Hurst and its round gray 
castle. Opposite, glitter the coloured sands and chalk cliffs 
of Alum Bay, and the white Needle Bocks running wedge- 
shaped into the sea. Farther eastward, rise the treeless downs, 
and the breach opens across the Island to Freshwater Gate, 
and the two batteries, built into the cliff, one by one appear : 
the long scene ended at last by the houses of Yarmouth — ^the 
Solent still winding onward, like some great riyer. 

An uninterrupted path runs, for some three or four miles, 
along the top of the cliff— the scene constantly changing in its 
beauty. Below hangs a broken under-cliff, shelving down to the 
sea, strewed here and there with blocks of gravel, the grass and 
furze growing on them just as they fell. On the shore stretch 
long reaches of yellow sand, separated by narrow strips of 
pebbles, and patches of dark green Barton clay, embossed with 
shells, and studded with sharks* teeth. 

Passing the Coastguard Station and the Ghmgway, we reach 
Becton Bunny — ^very different to Chewton, but equally lovely, 
with its bare wide gorge, and its beds of furze and heath fringing 
(he edge of the cliff.* Very beautiful, too, are the summer sun- 
sets seen from this point — the sun sinking far down the channel, 
lighting up the coloured sands of Alum Bay purple and gold, 
tinting the white chalk cliffs with rose and vermilion, the 



* At this point the Marine Beds end, and the Brackish- Water series crop 
up ; and then, lastly, the true Fresh- Water sheUs commence — ^the Paludinae 
and LimnKse, with scales of fish, and plates of chelonians, and bones of 
palseotheres, and teeth of dichodons. See, fUrther, chapter zx. 
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crimson of the sky floatmg on the waves as they break along 
the shore. 

Still following the path along the top of the cliff, we pass the 
grave-yardy where stood the old cmciform church of Hordle — 
once in the middle of the yillagey but now only a hundred yards 
from the sea. Nothing of it remains except some blocks of 
Grey Wethers, used for its foundation, and too large to be 
removed. Very interesting are these stones, brought up from 
the shore, where, now and then, one or two may .be seen at low 
tide, tumbled from the drift above — ^the same stones as those at 
Stonehenge, left on the top of the chalk. Gone, too, are its 
mill and its six salterns, mentioned in Domesday, and the village 
itself removed inland. The sailors, however, dredging for 
cement-stone or for fish, sometimes draw up great logs of wood, 
locally known as ''mootes," which may perhaps tell of the 
salterns, or the time when the Forest stretched to the sea. The 
salterns of the Normans and the Old-English have suffered very 
different fates. In Normandy the sea no longer reaches to their 
sites,* whilst here it has long since rolled over them. 

Beyond this again is Mineway, reminding us, by its name, 
of the time when the iron-stone was collected on the shore and 
taken to the Sowley furnaces to be smelted.t Farther on, down 
in the valley made by the stream, which turns the village mill, 
mentioned in Domesday y lies Milford. The church spire rises 



* See Lappenbeig*8 England under the Anglo-Norman Kings. Ed. 
Thorpe, p. 89. 

-f- Yarranton, in that stnmge but clever work, Englands Improvement 
by Land and Sea (Ed. 1677, pp. 43-63), dwells at length on the quantity of 
iron-stone along the coast, and the advantage of the New Forest for making 
charcoal to smelt the metal. He proposed to build two foiges and two 
furnaces fur casting guns, near Ringwood, where the ore was to he brought 
up the Avon. 
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up prettily amongst its trees, and the church itself is a good 
example of onr village chorcheSy hxiilt in three or four different 
styles. The tower is Early-English, sormoonted by a string- 
course of Norman heads. In the north side stands a curious 
inserted doorway, with trefoil heading, whilst two Norman 
arches remain in the nave joined by Early-English, springing 
from black Purbeck marble shafts. 

To the south stretches the long Hurst beach, formed, in 
much the same way as the more famous Chesil Bank, of 
the rolled pebbles brought up from the Barton Cliffs by the 
strong tides aided with the westerly gales, making a breakwater 
to the whole of the Solent. Now and then close to it appear the 
floating islands, known as the Shingles, sometimes rising for 
only a few hours above the sea, and at others remaining long 
enough to become green with bladderwort and samphire. 

Across to the Isle of Wight, at the narrowest point, it is only 
a mile ; and so fiast does the Solent tide,* when once the ebb is 
felt, pour itself along the narrow gorge, that it fills up Christ- 
church Bay, higher than at the flood, thus making, in fact, 
a double high-water. At the extreme end stands Hurst Castle, 
built by Henry YIII., from the ruins of Beaulieu Abbey. 
Whatever opinion we may have of Henry's private character, 
there can be but one as to his foresight and energy in defending 
the country. Much for this may be forgiven. Hall wrote in no 
exaggerated strain when he said : — '' The King's highness never 



* ** That narrow sea, which we the Solent term, 

Where those rough ireful tides, as in her straights they meet, 

With boisterous shocks and roars each other rudely greet ; 

Which fiercely when they charge, and sadly when they make retreat, 

Upon the bulwark forts of Hurst and Calshot beat. 

Then to Southampton run. Polyolhion^ book ji. 
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brightly or dimly,* which detracts so mnch from any interest 
we might otherwise feel for him in his days of care and sorrow. 
A closet is shown where he is said to have been confined, and 
where his Golden Roles are said to have hung; but from Herbert's 
memoirs, eyidently neither the room where he lived or slept.f 
Herbert's account of Horst is so graphic that I give it nearly in 
full : — " The wind and tide favouring, the King and his attend- 
ants crossed the narrow sea in three hours,^ and landed at 
Hurst Castle, or Block House rather, erected by order of King 
Henry VUl., upon a spot of earth a good way into the sea, 
and joined to the firm land by a narrow neck of sand, which is 
covered over with small loose stones and pebbles ; and upon both 
sides the sea beats, so as at spring tides and stormy weather the 
land passage is formidable and hazardous. The castle has very 
thick stone walls, and the platforms are regular, and both have 
several culverines and sakers mounted. . . . The captain 
of this wretched place was not unsuitable ; for, at the King's 
going ashore, he stood ready to receive him with small observance. 
His look was stern. His hair and large beard were black and 
bushy. He held a partizan in his hand; and, Switz-like, had 
a great basket-hilt sword on his side. Hardly could one see a 



* Sir Thomas HerberVs Memoirs of the two loit Yean of the Reign of 
King Charlee /., Ed. 1702, pp. 87, 88. 

t Warwick calls the KiDg*s rooms ** dog lodgings " {Memoire^ p. 334) ; 
but it is evident from Herbert {Memoirs^ p. 94) that both Charles and his 
attendants were well treated, which we know from Whitelock {MemoriaU 
of English Affairs^ p. 359 ; London, 1732) was the wish of the army, as 
also from the letter of Colonel Hammond*s deputies given in Rushworth 
(vol. ii., part iv., p.^ 1351). Of Colonel Hammond*s ovm treatment of 
the King we learn from Charles himself who, besides speaking of him as 
a man of honour and feeling, said "that he thought himself as safe in 
Hammond*8 hands as in the custody of his own son** (Whitelock, p. 321). 

X Evidently a misprint for three-quarters of an hour. 
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man of more grim aspect^ and no less robust and rude was his 
behayioor."* The acconnt is very life-like, though some allow- 
ance most be made for Herbert's prejudices against this gaunt 
Puritan captain, who, we learn, by-and-by became more civil. 
Colonel Cobbit, in whose charge the King was, seems to 
have treated him with uniform respect and kindness* Charles 
stayed here six-and-twenty days, walking along the beach, 
watching the ships passing up and down the Solent, and receiv- 
ing the cavaliers of Hampshire, who came for the last time 
to pay their respects. Then, at last, he was suddenly taken 
away to show at Whitehall a better courage and wisdom in 
death than in life. 

About three miles from Milford, on the mouth of the Boldre 
Water, lies the port of Lymington, the Mark of the Limingas, as 
the neighbouring hamlet of Pennington is that of the Penn- 
ingas.f Its manor, like that of Christchurch, once belonged to 
Isabella de Fortibus, and was given, with some other possessions, 
by Edward I., to her rightful heir, the Earl of Devon, whose 
arms are still quartered with those of the Corporation. It 
is another of those towns, which, like Christchurch, though in a 
very different way, is associated with the past. It has no 
monastic buildings, no ruins of any kind, no church worth even 
a glance. Yet, too, it can tell of departed greatness. 

From the coins which have been dug up in the town, and the 
camp at Buckland Bings^ it was evidently well known to the 



* Herbert's Memoirs^ pp. 85-86. 

t A Keltic derivation for both places has been proposed, but it is not on 
critical grounds satis&ctory. 

X Gough possessed a brass coin inscribed Tetricus Sen. rey. Lsstitia 
Augg., found here; and adds that in 1744 nearly 2 cwt. of coins of the 
Lower Empire were discovered in two urns. Camden*s BrUcamitif Ed. Googh, 
vol. i. p. 132. 
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Bomans. In Domesday j the fiunons Roger de Yvery held one 
hjde here; but its woods were thrown into the Forest, and 
for this reason the manor was only rated at one half. No 
mention is made of its salt-works, though we know, from a grant 
of Bichard de Bedvers, in 1147, confirming his Other's beqnest 
of the tithe of them to Qnarr Abbey, that they were then 
probably in existence.* Larger than Portsmouth, in 1845, 
it contributed nearly double the number of ships and men 
to Edward m.'s fleet for the inyasion of France. We must 
not, however, conclude that it has decreased.f Larger now than 

* The grant is giyen in the Appendix to Warner's SotUh' WeH Parts of 
HtampMre^ yol. ii., p. i^ No. 1. 

t Like those of Christchorch, the Corporation hooks of Lymington 
are full of interest, thongh they do not commence till after 1^45, the 
preyious records being generally supposed to have been burnt hy 
D*Annebanlt in one of his raids on the soath coast Dn Bellay, how- 
eyer, who, in his MhnoireSf has so circumstantially narrated the French 
moyements, says nothii^ of Lymington haying suffered, nor can I find it 
mentioned in any of the State papers of the time. Take, for instance, the 
following entries from the Chamberlain*s books : — 

** 1643. Quartering 20 soldiers one daie and night, going 

westward for the Farliam' service . xyi.«. ij.</. 

1646. For hringinge the tounecheste from Hurst Castell ij^. 

1646. Watche when the allarme was out of Wareham iiij.«. 

1646. For the sending a messenger to the Lord Ilopton, 
when he lay att Winton with his army, with 
the toune*s consent xii^'.«. 

1648. For keeping a horse for the Lord General*s man i^.^. x.dL 

1650. Faid to Sir Thomas Fairfax his souldiers going 

for the isle of Wight with their general^s passe xij.^.* 



ft 



Such entries to an historian of the period would be inyaluable, as showing 
not only the state of the country but of the town, when the town-chest had 
to be sent four miles for safety ; and preying, loo, that here (notice the 
fourth entry), as elsewhere, there were two nearly equally balanced factions — 
one for the King, the other for the Commonwealth. I may add that a little 
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ever, like so many other old towns^ it has not increased in a relatiye 
proportion with younger rivals favonred by the accidents of 
position or commerce. Like, too, all other similar ports, it has 
its tales to tell of French invasions, and, like similar boroughs, 
of the Civil War ; but they are merely traditional, and, therefore, 
vague and unsatisfactory. Loyal from first to last, it is said to 
have at its own cost supplied with provisions the ships of Prince 
Charles, when he lay in the Yarmouth Beads, hoping to rescue 
his fiather from Carisbrook. Li still later times, carried away 
by Protestant sympathies, it espoused the cause of the imbecile 
Monmouth, the mayor raising some hundred men to join his 
standard.* 

Most of the places round Lymington, Buckland Rings, 
Boldre Church, Sway Common, with its barrows, we have 
already seen. A little, though, to the eastward, at Baddesley, 
near Sowley Pond, formerly stood a Preceptory of the Knights 
Templar, and afterwards of those of St. John of Jerusalem. At 
the Dissolution it was granted to Sir Thomas Seymour, and 
again by Edward VI. to Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, but sub- 
sequently, under Mary, restored to the Hospitallers. Nothing of 
it is now left.f 

Here, then, at Lymington, we have been the whole circum- 
ference of the Forest. I do not know that I have omitted 
anything of real interest. Mere idle gossip, vague stories, I have 



book has been privately printed, of extracts from the Lymington Corpora- 
tion books, from which the foregoing have been taken. It would be a very 
good plan if those who have the leisure would render some such similar 
service in other boroughs. 

* Wamer*8 Hampshire , vol. i., sect, ii., p. 6 ; London, 1795. See, too, 
previously, ch. xi., p. 122, foot-note. 

f See Dugdale*s Momuticon AngHcanum^ vol. vi., part ii., p. 800. Tanner^s 
MotUia Mowtstica, Ed. Nasniyth, 1787. Hampshire. No. iv. 
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left to those who care to write, and those who like to read sncb 
things. The geology, and botany, and folk-lore of the district, 
to which it was impossible to do more than to make general refe- 
rences, will be foond in the sacceeding chapters. As was before 
said, in the wild conmions and woods themselves I have myself 
taken the greatest interest, and wished to impress their beauty 
on the reader, feeling that a love for Nature ia the mainspring 
of all that is noble in life, and all that is preoions in Art. I do 
not know either that I have anywhere exaggerated. On the 
contrary, no words can paint, much more exaggerate, the love- 
liness of the woods. And of all walks in the district, this over 
the Hordle and Barton Clifis ia by no means the least beaatifal, 
though no longer in the Forest. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE GIPSY AND THE WEST-SAXON. 



Maky people liave a vague notion that the gipsies constitiite 
the most important element of the population of the New Forest, 
whereas, of course, they are mere cyphers. An amnsiiig enough 



The Stanleys^ LeeSy and Burtons. 



French aathor, in a work upon England, has devoted a special 
chapter to the New Forest, and there paid more attention to the 
gipsies than any one else, and entirely forgets the West-Saxon, 
whose impress is indelibly marked, not only in the language, but 
in the names of every town, village, and field. 

As, however, every one takes a romantic interest in these 
nomads, we mast not entirely pass over them. Here and there 
stiU linger a few in whose veins ran Indian blood, against whom 
Henry Vill, made bad laws, and Skelton worse rhymes. The 
principal tribes round Lyndhorst are the Stanleys, the Lees, and 
Bartons ; and near Fordingbridge, the Snells. They live chiefly 
in the various droves and rides of the Forest, driven from place 
to place by the policeman, for to this complexion have things 
come. One of their &vourite halting-places is amongst the low 
woods near Wootton, where a dozen or more brown tents are 
always flattering in the wind, and as the night comes on the 
camp-fires redden the dark fir-stems. 

The kingly title formerly held by the Stanleys is now in the 
possession of the Lees. They all still, to a certain extent, keep 
up their old dignity, and must by no means be confounded with 
the strolling outcasts and itinerant beggars who also dwell in the 
Forest* Their marriages, too, are still observed with strictness, 
and any man or woman who marries out of the caste, as recently 
in the case of one of the Lees, who wedded a blacksmith, is 
instantly disowned. The proverb, too, of honour among thieves 
is also still kept, and formal meetings are every now and then 
convened to expel any member who is guilty of cheating his 
kinsman. 

Since the deer have been destroyed in the Forest, life is not 
to them what it was. They are now content to live upon a stray 
fowl, or hedgehog, or squirrel, baked whole in a coat of clay, 
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and to gain a livelihood by weaving the heather into mats, and 
brooms, and beehives. 

They are, however, mere wanderers, and have nothing to do 
with the soil. It is with the West-Saxons that we are most 
concerned. And in the New Forest he will be fomid just such 
another man as his forefiftther in the days of William the Eed, 
patting the same faith in visions and omens which made the 
King exclaim, on the morning of his death, upon the news of 
the monk of Gloucester's dream, " Do you take me for an 
Englishman ? " believing firmly in groaning ash-trees, and oaks 
which bud on Christmas-eve, and witches who can turn them- 
selves into hares, deeming that the marl which he digs is still 
red with the blood of his ancient foes the Danes.* 

Here, as we have seen in Hampshire, at Galshot, on the 
borders of the Forest, Cerdic landed. Here he defeated the 
Britons, and established the kingdom of the West-Saxons. 
Here the West -Saxon Alfred rallied his countrymen and 
crowned defeat with victory. Here, too, stood the capital of 
Wessex, Winchester, in whose cathedral lie the old West- 
Saxon kings. Here, then, if anywhere, we should expect to 
find West-Saxon characteristics and a West-Saxon population. 

As is well known, after the battle of Hastings, the West- 
Saxons, with one or two exceptions, succumbed willingly enough 



* I may seem to exaggerate both here and in the next chapter. I wish 
that I did. For similar cases in the neighbouring counties of Dorset and 
Sussex let the reader turn to the words "hag-rod," "maiden-tree," and 
" viary-rings," in Mr. Barnes's Glossary of the Dorset Dialect; and vol. ii. 
pp. 266, 269, 270, 278, of Mr. Warter's Seaboard and the Down, I hesitate 
not to say that superstition in some sort or another is universal throughout 
England. It assumes difierent forms : in the higher classes, just at present 
of spirit-rapping and table - turning, more gross than even those of the 
lower ; and I am afraid really seems constitutional in our English nature. 
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to the Conqueror^ who liyed amongst them ; whilst the North- 
men across the Hnmher hid him defiance. Every one mnst 
to this day notice the extreme deference, almost amounting to 
a painful obsequionsness, of the lower classes in the southern, 
compared with their independent manner in the northern, parts 
of England. We find, too, mingled, howeyer, with characteristics 
from other sources, the West-Saxon element not only in the 
appearance of the long-limbed Forest peasantry, with their 
narrow head and shoulders, and loose, shambling gait, but also 
in their slowness of perception. They betray, too, to this hour 
that worst Teutonic trait of fifttalism, observable in all their 
epitaphs, and in their daily expression, *^ It was not to be,'' 
applied to anything which does not take place. Notwith- 
standing, too, their apparent servility, an amount of cunning- 
ness and craft peeps out, which in a different age compelled 
the Conqueror to make special laws against assassination.* 

Much must be set against these drawbacks. Enslaved to 
an extent which no modem historian has dared to reveal, and 
can only be fully conceived by the dreadful story of The Chronicle, 
— treated as beasts rather than even slaves, — the West-Saxons 



* Of the extreme difficulty of classification of race in the New Forest I 
am well aware. I have, however, taken such typical families as Purkis, 
Peckham, Watton, &c., whose names are to he met in every part of the 
Forest, as my guide. Often, too, certain Forest villages, as Burley and 
Minestead, though far apart, have a strong connection with each other, and 
a family relationship may be traced in all the cottages. A good paper 
was read, touching upon the elements of the New Forest population, by 
Mr. D. Mackintosh, before the Ethnological Society, April 3rd, 1861. Of 
the Jute element, which we might have expected from Bede*8 account of 
the large Jute settlement in the Isle of Wight, I find few traces. Still 
there are probably more than is generally supposed. See, however, on this 
point, what. Latham says in his Ethnologic of the British Isles, pp. 238, 239. 
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showed, nnder the Normans, a spirit of obedience and an adapt- 
ability to changed circumstances which are above praise. Let as 
give the West-Saxon labourer credit for it both then and to this 
day, that though the most ill-paid and ill-fed in England, he 
bears his heavy yoke of poverty without a murmur. 

Turning to another side of his character, we find him loving 
the same old sports as in the days of Alfired. He still follows 
the hounds on foot, and when there were deer in the Forest, 
naturally killed them. Wrestling and cudgel-playing have been 
continued till the last few years close to the northern boundaries 
of the Forest. The old Hock-tide games were till a late period 
kept up in the northern parts, and '^ Hock-tide money*' was not 
so very long ago paid as an acknowledgment for certain Forest 
privileges. Heartiness and roughness still go hand in hand with 
him as with his forefeithers. But a heaviness of intellect is 
always visible, and, as with all his race, a sadness oppresses 
his mirth. His dress to this day, too, bespeaks his nation- 
ality. He stiU wears what is locally called the ** smicket," and 
sometimes the ^'surplice,'* the Old-English amoc, called also 
the tunece. It is still, too, as formerly, tied round the waist 
with a leathern band. His legs are still cased, as we see 
the Old-English in their drawings, with gaiters, known as 
" vamplets,*' or " strogs," equivalent to the " cockers " of the 
Midland Counties, which do not reach quite so high as the former, 
and " mokins," which are merely made of coarse sacking. 

And now let us see how &r he has made his presence felt 
on the district and in the language. But we must beware of 
overstraining our theory. No portion of our history is, in its 
details, so difficult as the English Conquest. None, to any 
statement which may be made, requires so many qualifications. 
The first faiai flow of the Teutonic immigration was felt long 
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prior to CsBsar's inyasioii — centuries before the main wave bnrst 
over the country. We must, too, carefully bear in mind that in 
Wessex, more than in any other part, the conquerors and con- 
quered were blended together.* They mixed, however, every- 
where &r more than is commonly allowed. Our language bears 
testimony to the general &ct. The many Keltic household 
words in daily use are the best evidence. 

Here in the New Forest I may mention that the form 
*' plock" is used instead of the common block (bloc), and that we 
have, as, perhaps, throughout the West of England, '' hob," in 
the sense of potato-hob — a place where potatoes are covered 
over, instead of " hog " (hwg), noticed by Mr. Davies in his 
list of Keltic words in Lancashire. Further, we iGjid the terms 
"more" (maur), for a root, "mulloch," for dirt, and "bower- 
stone," for a boundary-stone.f Here, too, as in other places, 
the Britons have left the traces of their role on the broader 
natural features of the country — on the rivers, as the Exe 
(y [g] y^^ysg, the current), and Avon {Afon, the river), and Avon 
Water, near Setthoms, and Boldre (y Byldwr, the fall stream), 
and Stour {[G]wy8'dwr, the deep water), and in the district 
itself, in the now almost forgotten name of Ytene. We find 
their influence, too, perhaps, in such local names of villages 



* See Dr. Gne8t*fl paper on '* The £arly-£ngliflh Settlements in South 
Britain,** Praeeedmgt of the Archttohgical InstihUej Salisbury volume, 
1851, p. 30. 

t This, of course, is not the place to go into so difficult a subject I 
need not refer the reader to Mr. Davies's paper in the Philological Society* t 
TramactumM^ 1856, p. 210, and M. de Haan Hettema*8 Commeniary upon 
it, 1856, p. 196. On the great value of provincialisms, see what Mttller 
has said in The Science of Language^ pp. 49-^9. In Appendix I., I have 
given a list of some of those of the New Forest, which have never before 
been noticed in any of the published glossaries. 
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and fields as Penerley, Denny, Gocketts, Eamel or Cammel 
Green, and Flasket's Lane. As might be expected, the traces 
of the Danes are very much less ; and I hardly like even to 
venture on the conjecture that the various ^' Nashes " along 
the coast are corruptions of nas. Here, in the Forest, we 
have no Danish "thorpes" or "bys." There are no Carlbys, 
as in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, but plenty of Old-English 
Charltons, and Gharlmoors, and Gharlmeads. No Norse ''forces " 
run here, as in the north of England, but only " rides." No 
" denes " open out to the sea, as in Durham, but only " chines" 
and " bunnies." No Jutish " ings " are dwelt in, as in Kent, 
but only "tons" and **leys." Here, in fiwt, the people of 
Cerdic have identified themselves with the land, and have left 
their impress, now unchanged for more than thirteen centuries, 
on all the towns, and hamlets, and homesteads. 

Thus we find on the eastern side of the Forest, formerly in 
it, Eling, the Mark of the Ealingas, Totton, the Mark of the 
Totingas ; on the south, Lymington and Pennington, the Marks 
of the Limingas and Penningas; and on the west, Fording- 
bridge, the Mark of the Fordingas, and EUingham, that is, 
AdeUng's Hamlet, Adelingeham, in Domesday y where some of 
the neighbouring woods are to this hour called Adlem*s 
Plantations. 

We will not press, as a proof of descent, the number of 
Old-English surnames, which may easily be collected in the 
district. We must remember that they were not used, in our 
modem sense, till long after the Norman Conquest ; and when 
adopted, people were more likely to choose them from English, 
than from Norman or other sources. Such evidence establishes 
nothing. 

Li other ways, however, do we find the Old-English nomen- 
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clatnre telling as the history of the people and the country ; — in 
Hengistbury Head, on the sonth-west, reminding us of the 
white horse — ^the Hengest of the High-German,* and Galshot 
at the east, spelt as we know in Edward I.'s time, Ealkesore ; 
on the north-west in Gharford — ^the old Gerdices-ford of The 
Chronicle ; on the south in Darrat (Danes-rout) and Dane- 
stream, whose waters, the peasant maintains, still run red with 
the blood of the conquered. 

Everywhere we meet sinular compounds, — in Needshore, 
which the Ordnance map spells Needs-oar, and thus loses the 
etymology, which, like the Needle Bocks, means simply the under 
(German nieder) shore ; in the yarious Galley Hills, corrupted 
into Gallows Hills, which have nothing to do with the later but 
the older instrument, which contained the signal-fires, and are 
connected with the words " galley,'* to frighten, and '* galley- 
baggar,'* a scarecrow, still heard every day, from the Old-English 
gtelan.^ 

We find the same impress in Lyndhurst, Brockenhurst, 
Ashurst, and, as we have before said, in various other hursts,} in 
the different Holmsleys, Netleys,§ Beckleys, Bentleys, Bratleys, 



* In the charter of confirmation of Baldwin de Redvers to the Con- 
ventnal House of Christcburch, quoted in Dugdale*8 Monasticon Anglicanum^ 
vol. ill., part i., p. 304, and by Warner, vol. ii.. Appendix, p. 47, it is called 
Hedenes Buria, which may suggest that the word is only a corruption. I 
do not for one moment wish to insist on the personal reality of Hengest, 
but simply to notice the fact of the High-German word for a horse being 
prominent in the topography of a people whose ancestors u«ed so many 
High-German words. See Donaldson, Cambridge Essays, 1856, pp. 45-48. 

t On this word see Transactions of the Philological Society ^ part i., 1858, 
pp. 123, 124. 

} See ch. iii., p. 33. 

§ In the parish of Eling we have Netley Down and Netley Down-field, 
the Natlei of Domesday, Upon this word — which we find, also, in the 
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Siockleys, all from the Old-EngUsh leag ; in the varions tons, as 
Wootton, WinktoDi Everton, Burton^ and Hinton ; in Gore and 
Goreley, the muddy places ; in Gulverley, the dove lea ; in the 
Boydons and Bowdouns, the rough places ; in Hhinefieldi the 
brook field ; and in Brockis Bill, the badger's hill. 

Take only the very names of the fields and we shall meet the 
same element, as in the Wareham field, the fishing place field ; 
Conygers and Goneygar,* the King's ground, to be met in 
every village ; in the linches, as Ooreley Linch, that is, Goreley 
Headland, or literally, the dirty-field headland; in Hangerley, 
the comer meadow; Hayes, the enclosure, with all its com- 
pounds, as Westhayes, Powelhayes, Crithayes, and Felthayes; 
in such terms as Withy Eyot, that is. Withy Island ; and the 
different Bodfords — " hry^ranford " — ^the cattleford, the Old- 
English equivalent to the Norman Bovreford* 

We meet, too, in daily life, such words as hayward for the 
North-Country " pinder; " barton, literally the barley place, in- 
stead of the Keltic ''croo yard;'* — ^the same Old-English element 
in the names of the flowers, as bishop-wort {bisceop-wyrt), one of 
the mints, from which the peasant makes his " hum-water ;" 
cassock (from cossilc), any kind of binding weed, and cammock 
(from cammec), any of the St. John's worts, or ragworts ; clivers 
(from clife, a bur), the heriff; and wythwind, by which name 
the convolvulus is still known, the Old-EngUsh " wi^-winde." 



north of Hampshire, in the shape of Nately Scures and Upper Nately 
(Nataleie in Domesday) — as the equivalent of Natan Leah, the old name of 
the Upper portion of the New Forest, see Dr. Guest, as before quoted, p. 31. 
* A Keltic derivation has, I am aware, been proposed for this word. It 
is to be met with under various forms in all parts of the Forest. The Forest 
termination den (derm) must, however, be put down to this source. See 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1855, p. 283. 
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These words, however, belong more especially to the next 
chapter. To descend from generals to particulars, let as notice 
some of the verbal characteristics by which a West-Saxon popu- 
lation may be distinguished. As a rule it may be laid down 
that the West-Saxons give a soft, and the Anglians and North- 
men a hard sound to all their words. Thus in the New Forest 
we find the West- Saxons saying burrow for barrow; haish for 
harsh ; pleu for plough ; heth for heath, instead of the ''hawth *' 
of the Eastern rapes of Sussex ; mash for marsh ; Gorge for 
George ; slue for sloe, and again, for slough, the *^ slow " of the 
north ; bin for been, and also being ; justle for jostle, as in 
Nahum, ch. ii. v. 4 ; athert for athwart ; wool for hole ; ballat 
for ballad, or, as it is pronounced in the more northern counties, 
ballard ; ell for eel ; dot and clit for clod ; stiffle for stifle ; ruff 
for roof, and so on. Thus, too, we meet here not with Deepdene, 
but Dibden, spelt in Boazio's map of 1691, Debden. No 
Chawton, but only Chewton occurs, no Famham, but only 
Femham and Femhill. 

The West-Saxons, too, have a peculiar drawl. So in the 
New Forest we may hear them saying pearts for parts ; stwoane 
for stone ; twereable for terrible ; measter (moiter), instead of 
the Anglian '* muster ;*' and yees instead of the Sussex ** yus." 
As others have also remarked, the West Saxon substitutes a 
for o. So here we get lard for lord ; nat for not ; amang for 
among ; knap for knop ; shart for short ; starm for storm ; and 
Narmanton for Normanton. Not only this, but the West-Saxon 
in the New Forest substitutes a for e, as in agg for egg, and lag 
for leg. He not only retains the hard g, but gives a k when 
he can, as in kiver for cover, and aker for acorn, the ^' aitchorn " 
of the Anglian districts. Let us notice^ too, that he always 
changes the / into a v, as vem for fern, vire for fire, ewets 
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for effets, voam for foam, as written by Chancer^ yall for fall, 
and fitches for vetches, as we find it in Ezekiel, ch. iv. v. 9. 

To go further into these distinctions is here impossible. As 
are the people so is the language. By an analysis of the 
published glossaries of Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, and Sussex, I find 
that the New Forest possesses above two-thirds of the two 
former, difiering here and there only in pronunciation, whilst of 
the latter it scarcely possesses one-tenth, proving plainly that the 
people are West-Saxons rather than South, descendants of 
Cerdic more than of Ella.* 

Turning from these minor characteristics, and looking at 
the people themselves as they once were, and as they now stand, 
much might be added as to the unequal race which the West^^ 
Saxon has run with the Anglian and the Northman, and its 
effect on his character. The most casual observer even, in going 
over so small a apace as the New Forest, must have noticed how 
Nature has favoured the Northern and Midland counties in their 
sources of wealth and industry. The great home-trade of 
the Middle Ages has entirely deserted the South. Once, too, 
all our men-of-war sailed from what are now small ports on 
the south coast. Our fleets were manned by crews from the 
Isle of Wight, and Lymington, and Lyme, and the neighbouring 
harbours. The seamanship of the West-Country was England's 



* See what Mr. Cooper says with regard to the affinity of the western 
dialect of Sussex, as distinguished from the eastern, to that of Hampshire, in 
the preface (p. i.) to his Glossary of Protnncialisms in the Covnty of 
Sussex, For instance, t-uch Romance words as appleterre, gratten, ampery, 
honker, common in Sussex, are not to he heard in the Forest ; whilst many 
of the West-Country words, as they are called, used daily in the Forest, as 
charm (a noise — see next chapter, p 191), moot, stool, yinney, twiddle 
(to chirp), are, if Mr. Cooper*s Glossary is correct, quite unknown in 
Sussex. . 
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right arm.* Bat now the ironfields of Staffordshire have 
put out the fhmaces. The coal mines of Durham have de- 
stroyed the charcoal trade, and taken away the seamanship. 
The brine-pits of Cheshire have dried np the salterns which 
covered the sonth-westem shores. Of course, this loss of 
material prosperity has told on the intelligence and morals of 
the district. 

In the New Forest itself, till within the last thirty years, 
smuggling was a recognized calling. Lawlessness was the rule 
during the last century. Warner says that he had then seen 
twenty or thirty waggons laden with kegs, guarded by two 
or three hundred horsemen, each bearing two or three *' tubs," 
coming oyer Hengistbury Head, making their way, in the open 
day, past Christchurch to the Forest. At Lymington, a troop 
of bandits took possession of the well-known Ambrose Gave, on 
the borders of the Forest, and carried on, not only smuggling, 
but wholesale burglary. The whole country was plundered. 
The soldiers were at last called out, the men tracked, and 
the caye entered. Booty to an enormous extent was found. 
The captain turned King's evidence, and confessed that he had 



* It is BurpruiDg, in lookiDg over the musters of ships in the reigns of 
Edward 11. and Edward III., to see how few Northern ports are mentioned. 
The importance, too, of the South-coast ports, which were sometimes sum- 
moned hy themselves, arose not only from the reasons in the text, but firom 
being close to the country with which we were in a state of chronic warfare. 
See, too, the State Papers, vol. i., p. 812, 813, where the levies of the fleets 
in 1545, against D*Annebault, with the names of each vessel and its port, 
are given; as also p. 827, where the neighbouring coast of Dorset is 
described as deserted, in consequence of the sailors flocking to the King*s 
service. I think that I have somewhere seen that our sailors were once 
rated as English, Irish, Scotch, and the ^^West Country," the latter 
standing the highest. 
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murdered upwards of thirty people, whose bodies had been 
tlirown down a well, where they were found.* 

Such was the state of the New Forest in the last century. 
But as recently as thirty or forty years ago every labourer was 
either a poacher or a smuggler, very often a combination of the 
two. Boats were built from the Forest timber in many a bam ; 
and to this day various fields tsa inland are still called '' the dock- 
yard mead." Crews of Foresters, armed with " swingels," such 
as the West-Saxons of Somerset fought with in the battle of 
Sedgemoor, defied the coastguard. The principal *' runs '* were 
made at Beokton and Chewton Bunnies, and the Gangway. 
Often as many as a hundred '* tubs," each containing four 
gallons, and worth two or three guineas, or even more, would 
be run in a night. Each man would carry two or three of 
these kegs, one slung in firont and two behind ; or if the cliff 
was very steep, a chain of men was formed, and the tubs passed 
from hand to hand. 

All this has been done within the memory of people not so 
very old. Men were killed at Milton. Old Becton Bunny 
House was burnt to the ground. A keg was carelessly broached, 
and the spirit caught fire from the spark of a pipe. Every 
person was in feet engaged in smuggling: — some for profit, 
many merely from a love of adventure. Everywhere was under- 
stood the smuggler's local proverb, " Keystone under the hearth, 
keystone under the horse's belly. "f 



* From an old chap-book, The Hampshire Murderers, Avith illustra- 
tions, without date or publisher's name, but probably written about 1776. 

f That is to say, the smuggled spirits were concealed either below the 
fireplace or in the stable, just beneath where the horse stood. The expres- 
sion of *^ Hampshire and Wiltshire moon-rakers** had its origin in the 
Wiltshire peasants fishing up the contraband goods at night, brought 
through the Forest, and hid in the various ponds. 
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Now Qotliing either in smugf^ling or poaching is to any 
extent attempted. In the one case the crime is unprofitable, in 
the other the temptation is withdrawn. Labour, too, is more 
plentiiol, and the Goyemment works of draining and planting in 
the Forest employ most of the Foresters. 

Many a man, howerer, can still tell bow he has baited a 
hook, tied to a bough, with apples to snare the deer ; how he 
has pared the faun's hoof to keep the doe in one place, till be 
wanted to kill her. Bat now the deer are all gone, except a few, 
only seen now and then, wandering about in the wildest and 
loneliest parts. As to restocking the Forest, we can only say, 
with good Bishop Hoadley, respecting Waltham Chace,— " the 
deer have already done enongb mischief." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FOLK-LORE AND PROVINCrALISMS. 



Intimately bound np with the race are of coiftse the folk-lore 
of a district, and what we are now pleased to call proTmoialiBms, 
but which are more properly nationaliBmB, showing as the real 
texture of oar hmgnage; and in erery way preferable to the 



The Vahie of Provincialisms. 



Latin and Greek hybridisms, which are daily coined to snit the 
exigencies of commerce or science. 

ProYincialisms are, in fact, when properly looked at, not so 
mnch portions of the original foundations of a language, as 
the very quarry out of which it is hewn. And as if to com- 
pensate for much of the harm she has done, America has 
wrought one great good in preserving many a pregnant Old- 
English word, which we have been foolish enough to disown.* 
ProTincialisms should be far more studied than they are ; for 
they will help us to settle many a di£Scult point, — where was 
the boundary of the Anglian and the Frisian ; how tax on the 
national character was the influence of the Dane felt? how 
much, and in what way, did the Norman afiect the daily business 
of life? 

Still more important is a country's folk-lore, as showing the 
higher mental faculties of the race, in those legends and snatches 
of song, and fragments of popular poetry, which speak the 
popular feeling, and which not only contain its past history, but 
foreshadow the future literature of a country ; in those proverbs, 
too, which tell the life and employment of a nation ; and those 
superstitions which give us such an insight into its moral 
state. 

Throughout the West of England still linger some few 



* See Dictionary of Americanisms, by J. B. Bartlett, vho does not, 
howeyer, we think, refer nearly often enough to the mother-country for 
the sources of many of the phrases and words which he gives. Even the 
Old-English inflexions, as he remarks, are in some parts of the States still 
used, showing what vitality, even when transplanted, there is in our 
language. Boucher, too, notices in the excellent introduction to his 
Glossary of Archaic and Provincial Words, p. ix., that the whine 
and the drawl of the first Puritan emigrants may still in places he 
detected. 
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stray waifs and legends of the past. In the New Forest Sir 
Bevis of Southampton is no mythical personage, and the peasant 
will tell how the Knight used to take his afternoon's walk, 
across the Solent, from Leap to the Island. 

Here in the Forest still dwell fiEuries. The mischieyons 
sprite, Laurence, still holds men by his spell and makes them 
idle. If a peasant is lazy, it is proverbially said, " Laurence has 
got upon him," or, '' He has got a touch of Laurence." He 
is still regarded with awe, and barrows are called after him. 
Here, too, in the Forest still lives Shakspeare's Puck, a veritable 
being, who causes the Forest colts to stray, carrying out word 
for word Shakspeare's description,— 

'* I am that merry wanderer of the night, 
When I a fat and bean-fed horae beguile, 
Neighing in likeneas of a filly foal.'* 

{Midsummer Nights Dream^ Act ii., Sc 1.) 

This tricksy fSsdry, so the Forest peasant to this hour firmly 

believes, inhabits the bogs, and draws people into them, making 

merry, and laughing at their misfortunes, fulfilling his own 

roundelay — 

^ Up and down, up and down, 
I will lead them up and down ; 
I am feared in field and town, 
Goblin, lead them up and down.'* 

{Midsummer Nighfs Dream^ Act iv., Sc. 2.) 

Only those who are eldest bom are exempt fi-om his spell. The 

proverb of "as ragged as a colt Pixey" is everywhere to be 

heard, and at which Drayton seems to hint in his Court of 

Faerie : — 

" This Fuck seems but a dreaming dolt, 
Still walking like a ragged colt.'* 

He does not, however, in the Forest, so much skim the milk, or 
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play pranks with the chairs, but, as might be expected from the 
nature of the country, misleads people on the moors, turning 
himself into all sorts of shapes, as Shakspeare, Spenser, and 
Jonson, have sung. There is scarcely a village or hamlet in 
the Forest district which has not its " Pixey Field," and " Pixey 
Mead," or its " Picksmoor," and " Cold Pixey," and " Puck 
Piece." At Prior's Acre we find Puck's Hill, and not fer from 
it lies the great wood of Puckpits ; whilst a large barrow on 
BeauHeu Common is known as the Pixey's Cave.* 

Then, too, on the south-west borders of the Forest remains 
the legend, its inner meaning now perhaps forgotten, that the 
Priory Church of Christchurch was originally to have been built 
on the lonely St. Catherine's HiU, instead of in the valley where 
the people lived and needed religion. The stones, however, 
which were taken up the hill in the day were brought down 
in the night by unseen hands. The beams, too, which were 
found too short on the heights, were more than long enough 
in the town. The legend further runs, beautiful in its right 
interpretation, that when the building was going on, there was 
always one more workman — namely, Christ — than came on the 
pay-night. 

So, too, the poetry of the district has its own characteristics, 
which it shares with that of the neighbouring western counties. 
The homeliness of the songs in the West of England strangely 



* All over the world lives a similar fairy, the same in form, but different 
in name. His life has been well illustrated in Dr. BelPs Shakspeare's Puck 
and his Folk-lore, In England be is known by many names — ** the white 
witch," " the horse-hag,** and " Fairy Hob ;'* and hence, too, we here get 
Hob*s Hill and Hob*8 Hole. For accounts of him in different parts see espe- 
cially Allies* Folh'lore of Worcestershire, ch. xii. p. 409, and Illustrations of 
the Fairy Mythology of A Midsummer Nights Dream, by J. O. Halliwell. 
Published by the Shakspeare Society. 
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contrasts with the wild spirit of those of the North, founded 
as the latter so often are on the border forays and raids of 
former times. None which I have collected are direct enough 
in their bearing on the New Forest to warrant quotation^ and I 
must content myself with this general expression.* 

To pass on to other matters, let us notice some of the 
superstitions of the New Forest. No one is now so super- 
stitious, because no one is so ignorant as the West-Saxon. One 
of the commonest remedies for consumption in the Forest is 
the '' lungs of oak," a lichen {sticta pulmonaria) which grows 
rather plentifully on the oak trees; and it is no unfrequent 
occurrence for a poor person to ask at a chemist's shop for 
a ''pennyworth of lungs of oak." So, too, for weak eyes, 
'' brighten," another lichen, is recommended. I do not know, 
however, that we must find so much fault in this matter, as 
the lichens were not yery long ago favourite prescriptions with 
even medical men. 

Again, another remedy for various diseases used to be the 
scrapings from Sir John Chydioke's alabaster figure, in the 
Priory Church of Ghristchurch, which has, in consequence, been 
sadly injured. A specific, however, for consumption is still to 
kill a jay and place it in the embers till calcined, when it is 



* The most popular songs which I have noticed in the Forest and on its 
borders are the famous satire, ^^When Joan*8 ale was new,'* which differs 
in many important points from Mr. Bell's printed version : ** King Arthur 
had three sons :** ** There was an old miller of Devonshire," which also 
differs from Mr. BelPs copy ; and 

** There were three men came from the north, 
To fight the victory ;" 

made famous by Bums* additions and improvements; but which, from 
various expressions, seems to have been, first of all, a West-Country song, 
sung at different wakes and fairs, part of the unwritten poetry of the nation. 
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then drank at stated times in water. Hares' brains are recom- 
mended for infEUits prematurely bom. Children suffering from 
fits are, or rather were, passed throngh cloven ash-trees. Bread 
baked on Good Friday will not only keep seven years, but 
is a remedy for certain complaints. The seventh son of a 
seventh son can perform cures. In het^ a pharmacopceia of 
such superstitions might be compiled. 

The New Forest peasant puts absolute faith in all traditions, 
believing as firmly in St. Swithin as his fore&thers did when 
the saint was Bishop of Winchester ; turns his money, if he 
has any, when he sees the new moon ; fancies that a bum is 
a charm against leaving the house ; that witches cannot cross 
over a brook; that the death's-head moth was only first seen 
after the execution of Charles I. ; that the man in the moon 
was sent there for stealing wood from the Forest — a superstition, 
by the way, mentioned in a slightly different form by Reginald 
Pecock, Bishop of Chichester, in the fifteenth century.* And 
the " stolen bush," referred to by Caliban in the Tempest (Act ii., 
sc. 2), and Bottom in the Midsummer Nigh fa Dream (Act vi. 
sc. 1), is still here called the ** nitch," or bundle of faggots.f 

Not only this, but the barrows on the plains are named after 
the fitiries, and the peasant imagines, like the treasure-seekers of 
the Middle-Ages, that they contain untold wealth, and that the 
Forest wells are full of gold4 

I do not mean, however, to say that these beliefs are openly 



* T%e Repression of OveT'tnuch Blaming the Churchy edited by Churchill 
Babingtou, vol. i., part, ii^ cb. iii., p. 155. 

t Dr. Bell takes quite a different view of these passages in his Shah- 
epeare*s Puck and his Folk'lore. Introduction to vol. ii. p. 6. The simple 
explanation, however, seems to me the best. 

I See ch. xviii. p. 197. 
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avowed, or will even be acknowledged by the first kbourer who 
may be seen. The English peasant is at all times excessively 
chary — no one perhaps more so — of expressing his fall mind ; 
and a long time is required before a stranger can^ if ever, gain 
his confidence. Bat I do say that these superstitions are all, 
with more or less credit, held in different parts of the Forest, 
although even many who believe them the firmest would shrink, 
from fear of ridicule, to confess the fact. Education 'has done 
something to remove them ; but they have too firm a hold to be 
easily uprooted. They may not be openly expressed, but they 
are, for aU that, to my certain knowledge, still latent. 

Old customs and ceremonies stiU linger. Mummers still 
perform at Christmas. Old women " go gooding," as in other 
parts of England, on St. Thomas's Day. Boys and girls " go 
shroving " on Ash Wednesday ; that is, begging for meat and 
drink at the fiEum-houses, singing this rude snatch : — 

** I come a ahroving, a shroving, 
For a piece of pancake, 
For a piece of truffle-cheese* 
Of your own making." 

When, if nothing is given, they throw stones and shards at 
the door, t 



* The best cheese, the same as " rammel," as opposed to '* ommary," 
which see in Appendix I. 

f In the Abstract of Forest Claims made in 1670 some old customs 
are preserved, amongst them payments of '* Hocktide money," ^^ moneth 
money," " wrather money " (rother, hiy^er, cattle-money), *' turfdde 
money," and ''smoke money," which last we shall meet in the church- 
wardens* books of the district. The following is taken from the Bishop 
of Winchester*s payments : — '' Rents at the feast of St. Michael, 3«. 8<i. 
For turfdeale money, 3«. Od. Three quarters and 4 bushels of barley at 
the feast of All Saints. Three bushels of oats, and 30 eggs, at the Purifi- 
cation of the Virgin Mary." — (p. 57.) 
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Plenty, too, of old love superstitions remain — about ash 
boughs with an even number of leaves, and " four-leaved" clover, 
concerning which runs a Forest rhyme : — 

** Even ash and four-leaved clover, 
You are sure your love to see 
Before the day is over.** 

Then, too, we must not forget the Forest proverbs. " Wood 
Fidley rain," "Hampshire and Wiltshire moonrakers,'* and 
** Keystone under the hearth," have already been noticed. But 
there are others such as ** As yellow as a kite's claw," *' An iron 
wind&ll," for anything unfairly taken, " All in a copse," that is, 
indistinct, " A good bark-year makes a good wheat-year," and 
"Like a swarm of bees all in a charm," explained further on, 
which show the nature of the country. Again, "A poor dry 
thing, let it go," a sort of poacher's euphemism, like, " The 
grapes are sour," is said of the Forest hares when the dogs 
cannot catch them, and so applied to things which are coveted 
but out of reach. " As bad as Jeffireys" preserves, as through- 
out the West of England, the memoiy of one who, instead of 
being the judge, should have been the hangman. Again, too, 
" Eat your own side, speckle-back," is a common Forest expres- 
sion, and is used in reference to greedy people. It is said 
to have taken its origin from a girl who shared her breakfast with 
a snake, and thus reproved her fiavourite when he took too much. 
Again, " To rattle like a boar in a holme bush," is a thorough 
proverb of the Forest district, where a " holme " bush means an 
old holly. Passing, however, from particulars to generals, let 
me add for the last, " There is but one good mother-in-law, and 
she is dead/* I have never heard it elsewhere in England, but 
doubtless it is common enough. It exactly corresponds with the 
German saying, " There is no good mother-in-law but she that 
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wears a green gown/' that is, who lies in the churchyard. The 
shrewdness and homonr of a people are never better seen than 
in their proverbs. 

Farther, there are plenty of local sayfngs, such as '^The 
cuckoo goes to Beaulieu Fair to buy him a greatcoat/' referring 
to the arrival of the cuckoo about the 15th of April, whilst the 
day on which the Air is held is known as the '^ cuckoo day/' 
A similar proverb is to be found in nearly every county. 
So, also, the saying with regard to Burley and its crop of mast 
and acorns may be met in the Midland districts concerning 
Pershore and its cherries. Like all other .parts of Englandj the 
' Forest is full, too, of those sayings and adages, which are con- 
stantly in the mouths of the lower classes, so remarkable for 
their combination of both terseness and metaphor. To give an 
instance, '' He won't climb up May Hill," that is, he will not 
live through the cold spring. Again, ^' A dog is made fat in two 
meals," is applied to upstart or purse-proud people. But it is 
dangerous to assign them to any particular district, as by their 
applicability they have spread far and wide. 

One or two historical traditions, too, still linger in the 
Forest, but their value we have seen with regard to the death of 
the Bed King. Thus, the peasant will tell of the French fleet, 
which, in June, 1690, lay off the Needles, and of the Battle of 
Beachy Head, whose cannonading was heard even in the Forestj 
but who fought, or why, he is equally ignorant. One tradition, 
however, ought to be told concerning the terrible winter of 1787, 
still known in the Forest as '' the hard year." My informant^ 
an old man, derived his knowledge from his father, who lived in 
the Forest in a small lonely farm-house. The storm began in 
the night ; and when his fiither rose in the morning he could 
not, on account of the snow-drift, open the door. Luckily, a back 
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room had been conTeried into a fnel-honse, and his wife had 
laid in a stock of promions* The storm still increased. The 
straggling hedges were soon covered ; and by-and-by the woods 
themselTeB disappeaied. * After a week's snow, a heavy frost 
followed. The snow hardened. People went out shooting, and 
wherever a breathing-hole in the snow appeared, fired, and nearly 
always killed a hare.* The snow continued on the ground for 
seven weeks ; and when it melted, the stiffened bodies of horses 
and deer covered the plains.f 

And now for a few of the Forest words and expressions, many 
of which are very peculiar. Take, for instance, the term 
'' shade," which here has nothing in common with the shadows 
of the woods, but means either a pool or an open piece of ground, 
generally on a hill top, where the cattle in the warm weather 
collect, or, as the phrase is, '' come to shade," for the sake of 
the water in the one and the breeze in the other. Thus '' Ober 
Shade " means nothing more than Ober pond ; whilst '* Stony 
Cross Shade " is a mere turfy plot. At times as many as a 
hundred cows or horses are collected together in one of these 
places, where the owners, or '' Forest marksmen," always first 
go to look after a strayed animal. Nearly every ''Walk" in 
the Forest has its own '' Shade," called after its own name, and 
we find the term used as far back as a perambulation of the 
Forest in the twenty-second year of Charles 11., where is men- 
tioned '' the Green Shade of Biericombe or Bircombe." 

It affords a good IQustration of how words grow in their 



* Against tracking hares on the snow and killing them with ^^dogge or 
beche how,** was one of the statutes of Henry YIII., made 1523 (Statutes of 
the Retdnij vol. iii., p. 217). 

f In that winter SOO deer were starved to death in Boldrewood Walk. 
Journals of (he House of Commons^ vol. zliv., pp. 561, 594 
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meaning, and imperceptibly pass from one stage to another. It 
originally signified nothing bat a shadow, and then the place 
where the shadow rests. In this second meaning it more 
particularly became associated with the idea of coolness, but 
gradually, whilst acquiring that idea, quite contrary to Milton's 
'' unpierced shade " {Paradise Lost, B. iv. 245), lost the notion 
of that coolness being caused by the interception of light and 
heat, and was thus transferred to any place which was cool, and 
so at last applied, as in the New Forest, to bare spots without 
a tree, deriving their coolness either from the breeze or the 
water. 

Another instance of the gradual change in the meaning of 
words amongst provincialisms may be found in '^ scale," or 
^^squoyle." In the New Forest it properly signifies a short 
stick loaded at one end with lead, answering to the '^ libbet" of 
Sussex, and is distinguished from a ** snog," which is only 
weighted with wood. With it also is employed the verb 
**to squoyle," better known in reference to the old sport of 
'' cock-squoyling." From throwing at the squirrel the word was 
used in reference to persons, so that ''Don't squoyle at me" at 
length meant, '' Do not slander me." Lastly, the phrase, now 
still common, ''Don't throw squoyles at me," comes by that forced 
interpretation of obtaining a sense, which nearly always reverses 
the original meaning, to signify, " Do not throw glances at me." 
And so in the New Forest at this day " squoyles " not unfre- 
quently mean glances. 

There is, too, the word "hat," which in the Forest takes 
the place of " clump," and is nearly equivalent to the Sussex 
expression, " a toll of trees." I have no doubt whatever that the 
word had its origin in the high-crowned hats of the Puritans, 
the " long crown " of the proverb ; and in the first place referred 
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only to tall isolated dumps of trees. Now, however, it does not 
merely mean a clump or ring, as the " seyen firs" between Barley 
and Bingwood, and Birchen, and Dark E[at8, near Lyndhurst, 
but any small irregular mass of trees, as the Withy Bed Hat in 
the Talley near Boldrewood. 

Then of course, in connection with the Forest trees, many 
peculiar words occur. The flower of the oak is called ''the 
trail," and the oak-apple the " sheets axe," — children carrying it 
on the twenty-ninth of May, and calling out the word in derision 
to those who are not so provided. The mast and acorns are 
collectiYely known as " the turn out," or " ovest ;"* whilst the 
badly-grown or stunted trees are called *' busUe-headed," equiva- 
lent to the " oak-barrens " of America. 

Other words there are, too, all proclaiming the woody nature 
of the country. The tops of the oaks are termed, when lopped, 
the '' flitterings," corresponding to the '' batlins " of Suffolk. 
The brush-wood is still occasionally Chaucer's " rise," or " rice," 
connected with the German reis ; and the beam tree, on account 
of its silveiy leaves, the '' white rice." f Frith, too, still means 
copse-wood. The stem of the ivy is the " ivy-drum." Stumps 
of trees are known as *' stools," and a '^ stooled stick " is used 
in opposition to *' maiden timber," which has never been touched 
with the axe ; whilst the roots are called '* mocks," " mootes," 
''motes," and "mores." But about these last, which are aU 
used with nice shades of difference, we shall have, further on, 
something to say. 



* I have never in the Forest met the old phrase of ^ shaketime," or 
rather '^ shack-time," as it should be written, and still used of the pigs 
going in companies after grain or acorns, according to Miss Gumey, in 
Norfi>lk. Transac&oni of the Philological Society^ 1855, p. 35. 

t On this word, see Appendix I. 
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Nor must we forget the bees which are largely kept through- 
ont the Forest^ feeding on the heather, leading Fuller to remark 
that Hampshire produced the best and worst honey in England. 
The bee-season, as it is called, generally lasts, on account of the 
heath, a month longer than on the Wiltshire downs. A great 
quantity of the Old-English mead — med/a — ^is still made, and it 
is sold at much the same value as with the Old-English, being 
three or four times the price of common beer, with which it is 
often drunk. The bees, in tB/st, still maintain an important 
place in the popular local bye-laws. Even in Domesday the 
woods round Eling are mentioned as yearly yielding twelve 
pounds' weight of honey. As may therefore be expected, when 
we remember that the whole of England was once called the 
Honey Island, here, as elsewhere, plenty of provincialisms occur 
concerning the bees.* 

The drones are here named *' the big bees," the former word 
being in some parts seldom used. The young are never said 
to swarm, but *' to play," the word taking its origin from their 
peculiar flight at the time : as Patmore writes, — 

** Under the chestnuts new bees are swarming, 
Falling and rising like magical smoke.'* 

The caps of straw which are placed over the '' bee-pots," to 
protect them from wet, are known as the ''bee-hackles," or 
'' bee-hakes." This is one of those expressive words which 
is now only found in this form, and that, in the Midland 
Counties, of '' wheat hackling," that is, covering the sheaves with 
others in a peculiar way, to shelter them from the rain. About 



* By a decree of the Court of Exchequer, in the twenty-sixth yenr of 
Elizabeth, the keepers were allowed to take all the honey found in the 
trees in the Forest. 
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the honeycombs, or^ as they are more commonly called, ** work- 
ings,'* the followmg rhyme exists : — 

" Sieve upon herder,* 
One upon the other; 
Holes upon both sides, 
Not all the way, though. 
What may it be ? See if you know." 

The entrance for the bees into the hive is here, as in Cam- 
bridgeshire and some other counties, named the '' tee-hole," 
evidently an onomatopoieia, from the buzzing or '* teeing " noise, 
as it is locally called, which the bees make. The piece of wood 
placed under the "bee-pots," to give the bees more room, is 
known as " the rear," still also, I believe, in use in America. 
The old superstition, I may notice, is here more or less believed, 
that the bees must be told if any death happens in a family, 
or they will desert their hives. It is held, too, rather, perhaps, 
as a tradition than a law, that if a swarm of bees flies away 
the owner cannot claim them, unless, at the time, he has made 
a noise with a kettle or tongs to give his neighbours notice. It 
is on such occasions that the phrase " Low brown " may be 
heard, meaning that the bees, or the '' brownies," as they are 
called, are to settle low. 

So also of the cattle, which are turned out in the Forest, we 
find some curious expressions. A " shadow cow " is here what 
would in other places be called "sheeted," or "saddle-backed," 
that is, a cow whose body is a different colour to its hind and fore 
parts.f A " huff" of cattle means a drove or herd, whilst the 

* A local name for a sieve, called, aUo, a " rudder ;** which last word is, 
in different forms, used throughout the West of England. 

f For other words applied to cows of various colours, see Barnes's 
Glossary of the Dorset Dialect, under the words ^* capple-cow,** p. 323 ; 
''hawked cow,*" p. 346 ; and " linded cow,** p. 358. 
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eatUey which are entered in the marksman's books, are said to be 
" wood-roQghed." A cow without horns is still called a " not 
cow " (knot), exactly corresponding to the American " hmnble ** 
or " bnmble cow/' that is, shorn, illustrating, as Mr. Akerman 
notices,* Chancer's line, — 



«« 



A not bed had he, with a brown Ttsage.* 



In the Forest, too, as in all other districts, a noticeable point 
is the number of words formed by the process of onomatopoieia. 
Thus, to take a few examples, we haye the expressiye verb to 
** scroop," meaning to creak, or grate, as a door does on rusty 
hinges ; and again the word ** hooi," applied to the wind 
whistling round a comer, or through the key-hole, making the 
sound correspond to the sense. It exactly represents the harsh 
creaking, as the Latin susurrus and the "yfnOvpKTfia of Theo- 
critus reflect the whisperings of the wind in the pines and 
poplars, resembling, as Tennyson says, ''a noise of fidhng 
showers." Again, such words as ** clocking," " gloxing," 
applied to falling, gurgling water ; " grizing," and " snag- 
gling," said of a dog snarling ; " whittering," or '^ whickering " 
— exactly equivalent to the German wiehem — of a young colt's 
neighing ; " belloking," of a cow's lowing — are all here com- 
monly used, and are similarly formed. Names of animals take 
their origin in the same way. The wry-neck, called the 
"barley-bird" in Wiltshire, and the "cuckoo's mate" and 
" messenger " elsewhere, is in the Forest known as the 
" weet-bird," from its peculiar cry of " weet," which it will 
repeat at short intervals for an hour together. So, too, the 



* Olouary of the Provincial Words and Places in WUtshire, pp. 37, 38. 
London, 1842. 
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common green woodpecker is here, as in some other parts of 
England, called, from its lend shrill langh, the '^yaffingale." 
The goat-sucker, too, is the '' jar-bird," so known from its 
jarring noise, which has made the Welsh name it the '^ wheel- 
bird" (dderyn y droeU), and the Warwickshire peasant the 
" spinning-jenny." In bud, a large number of birds in eveiy 
language are thus called, and to this day in the cry of the 
peacock we may plainly hear its Greek name, rawc. 

Of course, I need not say, we must be on our guard against 
adopting the onomatopoetie theoiy as explaining the origin of 
langoage. Within, however, certain limits, especially with a 
peculiar class of proTinciaUsms, it gives us, as here, some aid.* 

Again, as an example of phrases used by our Elizabethan 
poets, preserved only by our peasantry, though in good use in 
America, take the word " bottom," so common throughout the 
Forest, meaning a valley, glen, or glade, Beaumont and Fletcher 
and Shakspeare frequently employ it. Even Milton, in Paradise 
Regained, says — 

**But cottage, herd, or aheepcote, none he saw, 
Only in a bottom saw a pleasant grove.** 

(Book u. 289.) 

In his Comiis, too, we find him using the compound '' bottom- 
glade," just as the Americans speak to this day of the '' bottom- 
lands " of the Ohio, and our own peasants of Slufter Bottom, 
and Longslade Bottom, in the New Forest. 

'* Heft," too, is another similar instance of an Old-English 
word in good use in America and to be found in the best 
American authors, but here in England only employed by our 



* See Mtkller^a Science of Language, pp. 345-361 ; and compare Wedge- 
wood, Dictionary of English Etymology, introduction, pp. 5-17. 
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rustics. To ** hefb " (from hebban, with the inflexionsi hefestf 
** hef^/' still used), signifies to lift, with the implied meaning of 
weighing. So, '* to heft the bee-pots/' is to lift them in order 
to feel how much honey they contain. The substantiye '' heft " 
is nsed for weight, as, " the heft of the branches.** 

Again, also, the good Old-English word " loate " (lutan), to 
bend, bow, and so to touch the hat, to be heard everyday in the 
Forest, though nearly forgotten elsewhere in England, may be 
found in Longfellow's Children of the Lord's Supper : — 

** as oft as they named the Redeemer, 
Lowly louted the boys, and lowly the maidens all oourtesied.** 

In fact, one-half of the words which are considered Ameri- 
canisms are good Old-English words, which we have been foolish 
enough to discard. 

Let us now take another class of words, which will help to 
explain difficult or corrupt passages in our poets. There is, for 
instance, the word " bugle *' {buculus)^ meaning an ox (used, 
as Mr. Wedgwood * notices, in Deut. xiy. in the Bible, 1551), 
which is forgotten even by the peasantry, and only to be seen, 
as at Lymington and elsewhere, on a few inn-signs, with a 
picture sometimes of a cow, by way of explanation. I have 
more than once thought, when Bosalind, in As You Like it 
(Act iii., sc. 5), speaks of Phoebe's " bugle eyeballs," she means 
not merely her sparkling eyes, as the notes say, but rather her 
large, expressive eyes, in the sense in which Homer calls Minerva 

To give one more illustration of the value of provincialisms 



* Dictionary of English Homology, p. 260. Manwood uses "hugalles** 
08 a translation of hucuU. A Treaiise of the Lawes of the Forest^ f. iii., 
sect, xxvii., 1615. 
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in Bach cases, let us take the word " bumble/' which not only 

in the New Forest means, in its onomatopoetic sense, to buzz, 

hum, or boom, as in the common proverb, *' to bumble like a 

bee in a tar-tub," and as Chaucer says, in The Wife of Bath's 

Tale— 

** A bytoure bumbleth in the myre,** 

but is also used of people stumbling or halting. Probably, in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor (Act iii., sc. 8), in the passage 
which has been of such difficulty to the commentators, where 
Mrs. Ford says to the servants, who are carrying Falsta£fe in 
the buck-basket — "Look, how you drumble," which has no 
meaning at all, we should, instead, read this word. It, at all 
events, not only conveys good sense, but is the exact kind of 
word which the passage seems to expect. 

Again, the compound thiller-horse, from the Old-English 
"]nll," a beam or shaft, and so, literally, the shaft-horse, 
which we find in Shakspeare under the form of " thiU-horse " 
{Merchant of Venice, Act ii., sc. 2), is here commonly used. 

Then there are other forms among provincialisms which give 
such an insight into the formation of language, and show the 
common mind of the human race. Thus, take the word " three* 
cunning,"* to be heard every day in the Forest, where three has 
the signification of intensity, just as the Greek rpic in compo- 
sition in the compounds rptcr/iaicap, rpcffaOXcoc, and other forms. 
So, too, the missel-thrush is called the " bull-thrush," with the 
meaning of size attached to the word, as it does more commonly 
to our own '* horse," and the Greek finroc, and the Old-EngUsh 
hrefen, raven, in composition. 



* Cunniog, I need scarcely add, is here used in its original sense of 
knowing, from the Old-English cunnany as we find in Psalm cxxxvii. v. 5. 
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As might be expected^ from what we have seen of the popu- 
lation of the Forest, the Bomance element in its proyindalisms 
is very small. Some few words, such as " meny," for a cherry ; 
"fogey/* for passionate; "fuiy," for foolish; "rue," for a 
hedge ; " glutch,*' to stifle a sob — ^haye crept in, besides such 
Forest terms as yerderer, regarder, agister, agistment, &c., but 
the majority are Teutonic. Old-EngUsh inflexions, too, still 
remain. Such plurals as placen, housen, peasen, gripen, fdzzen, 
ashen, hosen, as we find the word in Daniel, ch. iii. y. 21 ; 
such perfects as crope, from creep ; lod, from lead ; fotch, from 
fetch ; and such phrases as " thissum ** (" j^issum "), and " thic " 
for that, are daily to be heard. 

Let us, for instance, take the adjectiye yinney, eyidently 
from the Old-English finie, signifying, in the first place, 
mouldy ; and since mould is generally blue or purplish, it had 
gradually attached to it the signification of colour. Thus we 
find the mouldy cheese not only named " yinney," but a roan 
heifer called a " yinney heifer." The most singular part, how- 
eyer, as exemplifying the changes of words, remains to be told. 
Since cheese, from its colour, was called "yinney," the word 
was applied to some particular cheese, which was mouldier 
and bluer than others, and the adjectiye was thus changed into 
a substantiye. And we now have " yinney," and the tautology, 
" blue yinney," as the names of a particular kind of cheese as 
distinguished from the other local cheeseS; known as " ommaiy " 
and "rammel."* 

So also with the word " charm," or rather " churm," signi- 
fying, in the first place, noise or disturbance, from the Old- 
EngUsh cyrm. We meet it eyeiy day in the common Forest 



* See ch. xvL p. 178. 
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proverb, " Like a swarm of bees all in a chnrm/' wbilst the 
fowlers on the coast talk also of the wild ducks ''being in 
a chnrm," when they are in confasiony flapping their wings 
before they settle or rise. We find it, too, in the old Wilt- 
shire song of the ** Owl's Mishap,'* to be sometimes heard on 
the northern borders of the Forest : — 

** At last a hunted zo yer away, 

That the tun kum peping auver the hillfl, 
And the burds wakin up they did un espy, 
And wur arl in a churm az on whetted their bills.** 

The word was doubtless in the first place an onomatopoieia, 
denoting the humming, buzzing sound of wings. Since, how- 
oyer, it was particularly connected with birds, it seems to have 
been used in the sense of music and song by our Elizabethan 
poets, and by Milton. Thus : — 

" Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds.** 

(Paradut Loit, Book iy. 642.) 

And again :— 

^ Mom when she ascends 
With charai of earliest birds.** 

{ParadiMe Lott^ Book iy. 651.) 

Here, howeyer, in the New Forest, we find the original significa- 
tion of the word preseryed. 

Let us further notice one or two more words, which are 
used by Milton and his contemporaries, and eyen much later, 
but which are now found in the Forest, and doubtless elsewhere, 
as mere proyincialisms. Thus, though we do not meet his 
** tale," in the sense of number, as in V Allegro, — 

** And eyery shepherd tells his tale, 
Under the hawthorn in the dale ; ** 
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— that is, number of sheep : we find its allied word ** toll," to 
count. " I toll ten cows," is no very Uncommon expression. 
Then, too, we have the word "tole," used, as I helieve it 
still is in America, of enticing animals, and thus metaphorically 
applied to other matters. So, in this last sense, Milton speaks 
of the title of a book, *' Hung out like a toling sign-post to 
call passengers."* 

Again, too, the bat is here called *' rere-mouse " (from the 
Old-English hrere-rnvs, literally the raw-mouse), with its 
varieties rennie-mouse and reiny-mouBe,t whilst the adjective 
" rere " is sometimes used, as in Wiltshire, for raw- On 
the other hand, the word fliddermouse, or, as in the eastern 
division of Sussex, flindermouse (from the High-German ^<i€r- 
maus)y does not, to my knowledge, occur. In the Midland 
counties it is often known as " leathern wings " (compare 
ledermus); and thus, Shakspeare, with his large vocabulary, 
using up every phrase and metaphor which he ever met, makes 
Titania say of her fairies : — 

" Some war with rear-mice for their leathern wings." 

{Midsummer Ntghfs Dream^ Act ii., so. 3.) 

To take a few words common, not only to the New Forest, 
but to various parts of the West of England, we shall see how 
strong is the Old-English element here in the conmion speech. 
The housewife still baits (betan, literally to repair, and so, when 



* Apology for SmectymnuSy quoted by Richardson. The word is even 
used by Locke. 

t Miss Gumey, in her Glossary of Norfolk WortlSy gives " ranny " as a* 
shrew-mouse. Transactions of the Philological Society, 1855, p. 35. The 
change of e into a is worth noticing, as illustrative of what was said in the 
previous chapter, p. 167, of the pronunciation of the West-Saxon. 
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joined with fyr, to light) the fire, and on cold days makes it 
blissy (connected with hlysa^ a torch). The crow-boy in the 
spring sets up a gally-bagger (galan^ in its last meaning to 
terrify), instead of the ''maukin" of the north, to frighten 
away the birds from the seed ; and the shepherd still tends his 
chilyer-lamb {cilferlamb) in the barton (here fun, literally the 
barley enclosure). The labourer still sits under the lew {hleoic, 
or '' hleowS," shelter, warmth) of the hedge, which he has been 
ethering ('^eSer," a hedge); and drives the stout {stut, a gadfly) 
away from his horses ; and feels himself lea^ (lames, emptiness), 
before he eats his nammit {ndn-mete), or his dew-bit {deaw-Hte). 
If we will only open our Bible we shall there find many 
an old word which could be better explained by the Forest 
peasants than any one else. Here the ploughman still talks of 
his "dredge," or rather "drudge," that is, oats mixed with 
barley, just as we find the word used in the marginal reading of 
Job xxiv. T. 6. Here, too, as in Amos (chap, iy., v. 9), and other 
places, the caterpillar is called the " palmer-worm.** Here, also, 
as in other parts of England, the word "lease,** from the Old- 
English lesan, is far commoner than glean, and is used just as 
we find it in Wycliflfe's Bible, Lev. xix., 10 : — "Inthi vyneyeerd 
the reysonus and comes fallynge down thou shalt not gedere, 
but to pore men and pilgrimes to ben lesid thou shalt leeve.'* 
The goatsucker is known, as we have seen, not only as the 
"jar-bird," but as the "night-hawk,** as in Leviticus 
(chap, xi., V. 16) and Deuteronomy (chap, xiv., v. 15) ; and 
also the " night-crow," as we find it called in Barker*s Bible 
(1616) in the same passages. So also the word " mote," in the 
well-known passage in St. Matthew (chap, viii., v. 8), is not here 
obsolete. The peasant in the Forest speaks of the "motes,** 
that is, the stumps and roots of trees, in opposition to the 
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smaller ** mores," applied also to the fibres of ferns and forze, 
whilst the sailor on the coast calls the former " mootes/* when 
he dredges them np in the Channel.* 

With this I must stop. I will only add that the study of the 
West-Saxon dialect in the counties of Hants, Wilts, esni Dorset, 
is all-important. As we go westward we shall find it less pure, 
and more mixed with Keltic. As is well known, the Britons 
lived with the Old-English in perfect harmony in Exeter. Their 
traces remain there to this day. In these three counties, there- 
fore, are the most perfect specimens of the West-Saxon dialect 
to be found. Mr. Thorpe has noticed in the Old-English text 
of OrosiuSf which is now generally ascribed to Alfred, the 
change of a into o and o into a, and also the same peculiarity in 
Alfired's Boethim.^ This we have already, in the last chapter, 
seen to be purely West-Saxon. I have no doubt whatever that 
at even the present day it is not too late to find other points of 
similarity, and make still clearer the West-Saxon origin of the 
Corpus Christi manuscript of the Chronicle,X and how far even 
Alfred and St. Swithin contributed to its pages. These are 
difficult questions ; but I feel sure that much additional light 



* The word ^* more ^ was in good use less than a century ago ; whilst 
the term ^ morefall," as we have seen in chapter iv. p. 43, foot-note, was 
very common in the time of the Stuarts. Mr. Barnes, in his Glossary of 
the Dorset Dialect^ pp. 363, 391, gives us " mote," and *' stramote," as '^ a 
stalk of grass,** which serve still better to explain St. Matthew. 

t Thorpe*s Preface to the English translation of Fauli*s Life of Alfred 
the Greats p. yi. 

} Thorpe*s P^face to The Chronicle^ vol. i., p. viii., foot-note 1. See, 
however, Lappenberg*s History of JEngland under the Anglo-Saxon Kings ; 
translated by Thorpe, Literary Introduction, p. xxzix. ; and the Preface to 
Monumenla Bistorica Britannica, p. 75, where, as Mr. Thorpe notices, the 
examples quoted, in favour of the Mercian origin of the manuscript, are 
certainly, in several instances, wrong. 
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can even ;et be obtained. Sound criticism would Bbow as mncli 
difference between oar local dialects, whether even AngUaUf 
or South, or West-Saxon, as between the Doric and Attic 
of Greece. I haye dealt only with the broader featares of 
the Old-English tongne, as it is still spoken in the Forest. 
Enough, however, I tmst, has been shown of the valne of pro- 
Tincialisms, even when collected over so limited a space. Every- 
where in England we shall find Teutonic words, which are not 
so mach the monld into which all other forms have been cast, as 
the living germ of oar language. Mixed and imbedded with 
these, as we have also seen, we shall meet Keltic and Romance, 
by both of which oar langaage has been so inflaenced and 
modified. Let as not be ashamed to collect them ; for by 
them we may explain not only obecore passages in oar old 
aathors, but doubtful points in our vety history. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE BARROWS 



It is mach to be regretted tbat Sir Walter Scott has left no 
aeconnt of L;a excaratioDs of various bairowB in the Forest. 
However little we may be able to determine by the evidence, 
or however conjectoral the inferences vhich we may draw, there 



Barrows on the East Side. 



willy at least, be this value to this chapteri that it will put 
on record bx^ which otherwise could not be known. 

The barrows lie scattered all oyer the Forest, and are known 
to the Foresters by the name of " butts," some of the largest 
being distinguished by local appellations. As in other parts 
of England, and as in France, superstition connects them with 
the fEuries ; and so we find on Beaulieu Plain two mounds 
known as the Pixey's Cave and Laurence's Barrow. 

My own excavations have been entirely confined to the Keltic 
barrows in the northern part of the Forest.* But we will 



* I may as well add that a little way from where the Bound Oak for- 
merly stood, near Dibden, and between it and Sandy Hill, lies a small mound, 
thirty yards in circumference, and three feet high m the centre, surrounded 
by an irregular moat, from which the earth had been taken. This I opened 
in 1862, driving a broad trench from the east to the centre, and another from 
the south to the centre, which, as also the west side, we entirely excavated ; 
digging below the natural soil to the depth of four feet. Nothing, however, 
was found, though I have no doubt charcoal was somewhere present. 

Beyond this, in Dibden Bottom, rises a large mound, from twenty to 
thirty feet high, apparently of a sepulchral character, known as Barney 
Bams Hill. Proceeding, close to Butfs Ash End Lane, and near the Roman, 
or rather British, road to Leap (see chap, v., p. 56), stand two barrows, the 
northoumost one hundred and the southernmost eighty yards in circum- 
ference. Farther away, in Holbury Purlieu, are three more, each with 
a circle of about seventy yards. To the west of these, in the Forest, as 
shown in the illustration at page 213, rise four more, the three farthest 
forming a triangle. Beyond these, again, about three-quarters of a mile 
distant, near Stoneyford Fond, lie four others, respectively ninety, one 
hundred, and seventy yards in circumference. To the north rise three 
more, known as the Nodes; the westernmost about one hundred yards in 
circumference; the other two, which are ovaler and form twin barrows, 
being one hundred and fifty and one hundred yards. Two more stand on 
the side of the Beaulieu road to Fawley. All these, with others on 
Lymington Common and near Ashurst Lodge, and on the East Fritham 
Plain, still remain to be explored. For the barrows opened by the Rev. J. 
Femberton Bartlett, on Langley Heath, see farther on, page 211. 
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first of all take those on Sway and Shirley Commons, opened 
by Warner.* The largest stands a little to the east of Shirley 
Holms, close to Fetmoor Pond, measuring about a hundred 
yards in circumference, and surrounded by three smaller mounds 
varying from thirty to fifty yards, and two more nearly in- 
distinct. These two last are, I suspect, those opened by 
Warner, where, after piercing the mound, he found on the 
natural soil a layer of burnt earth mixed with charcoal, and 
below this, at the depth of two feet, a small coarse urn with 
*^ an inverted brim,"t containing ashes and calcined bones. 

Some more lie to the northward, and are distinguished by 
being trenched. Two of these also were opened by Warner, 
but he fiuled to discover anything beyond charcoal and burnt 
earth. 

His opinion was that these last belonged to the West-Saxons 
and the former to the Kelts, who were slain defending their 
country against Cerdic. So large a generalization, however, 
requires far stronger evidence than can at present be produced. 

Warner, too, is besides wrong in much of his criticism, such 
as that the Teutonic nations never practised urn-burial ; whilst 
the banks in which he sees fortifications may be only the 
embankments within which dwelt a British population. 

StiU there is some probability about the conjecture. A 
little farther down the Brockenhurst stream are Ambrose Hole 
and Ampress Farm, both names unmistakeably referring to 
Ambrosius, or Natan-Leod, the Boman general who led the 



• SouOi-'Westem Paris of Hampshire^ vol. i. pp. 69-79. 

t Warner probably meant an overbanging brim, sucb as is common 
to most of tbe early Keltk cinerary urns, or, perbap**, one like that of tbe 
left-band urn in tbe illuf»tration at p. 196, wbicb is more contracted than 
tbe otbers. He unfortunately gives us no dimensions. 
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Barrows on Sway Common and Bratley Plain* 

Britons against their invaders. Nearer Lymington, too, stands 
BacUand Rings/ a Roman camp, with its south and north 
sides still nearly perfect, to which, perhaps, Natan-Leod fell 
back firom Calshot. 

All this, however, mast be accepted as mere conjecture. 
A more critical examination of these barrows is still wanting. 

Close to them, however, lies Latchmoor or Lichmoor Pond, 
the moor of corpses, a name which we meet again a little to the 
westward in Latchmoor Water, which flows by Ashley Common. 
The words are noticeable, and in connection with Darrat's 
(Dane-rout) stream, which is also not far distant, may point 
to a very different invasion.f 

And now we will pass to the barrows which I have opened. 
The first are situated on Bratley Plain, as the name shows, a 
wide heath, marked only by a few holUes and the undulations of 
the scattered mounds. The largest barrow lies close to the sixth 

* This camp was probably, since coins of Claudius have been found, 
occupied by Vespasian, when he conquered the Isle of Wight A bronze 
celt was found here some eighty years ago, and came into the posset^sion 
of Warner. Others have been discovered, in great quantities, in various 
parts of the Forest, two of which are engraved in Archeeologioy vol. v., 
plate viii., figs. 9 and 10. Brander, too, the well-known antiquary, found 
others at Hinton, on the west border of the Forest {ArehtBologia^ vol. v. 
p. 115). Mr. Dray son has also picked up two flint knives at Eye worth, 
which are figured, showing both the under and upper surfaces, at p. 206. 

t As in Derbyshire all barrows are marked by the terminal low — hlatw^ 
a grave, so in the Forest they seem particularized by a reference to the 
Old-English lie. Thus, near the Beaulieu barrows we find Lytton Copse 
and Common, and at the west end of the Forest, not far from Amber- 
wood, meet another Latchmoor. I may notice that just outside the Forest, 
in Darrafs Lane — a word which often occurs — we find a place, near some 
mounds, called *^ Brands," equivalent to the ^ Brund " of Derbyshire, and 
having reference to the burning funeral pyre. (See Bateman*s Ten Years' 
^iggingi^ Appendix, p. 290.) 
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milestone on the Bingwood Boad. In a straight line to the 
north, at the distance of a quarter of a mile apart, rise three 
others, whilst round it on the east side lie a quantity of small 
circles, so low as hardly to he discemihle when the heather 
is in bloom. An irregularly shaped oval, it rose in the centre 
to a height of nearly six feet above the ground, measuring 
sixteen yards in breadth, and twenty-two in length, with a circum- 
ference of from sixty to sixty-five. On the south side was a 
depression from whence the gravel had been obtained. We first 
cut a trench two yards broad, so as to take the centre, and at 
about two feet and a half from the surface came upon traces 
of charcoal, which increased till we reached the floor. A few 
round stones, probably, as they bore some slight artificial marks, 
used for slinging, and the flake of, perhaps, a flint knife, were 
the only things found, and were all placed on the south side. 
We now cut the mound from east to west, and on the east 
side, resting on the floor, we discovered the remains of a Keltic 
urn. The parts were, however, in a most fragile state, and 
in some instances had resolved themselves into mere clay, 
and we could only obtain two small fragments, sufficient to show 
the coarseness and extreme early age of the ware. No charcoal 
nor osseous matter could be detected adhering to the sides, 
which, as we shall see, is generally the case. 

Bound it, as was stated, lie a quantity of small grave-circles, 
varying from twenty-five to ten yards in circumference, and 
scarcely better defined than feiry-rings. Two of these I opened, 
and they corresponded with the mounds on Sway Common 
examined by Warner, in having a grave about three feet deep, in 
which we found only charcoal. This was, however, the only 
point of resemblance, as they had no mound, and contained no 
urn. One fact is worth noticing, that they were dug in a 
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remarkably hard grayelly soil, so hard that the labourers 
made veiy slow progress eyen with their pick-axes. I did not 
excavate any more, as they were all evidently of the same 
character. The choice of snch a soil, especially with the instra- 
ments they possessed, may, perhaps, show the importance which 
the Britons attached to the rite of burial. 

About a quarter of a mile, or rather less, from this great 
graveyard lay a solitary mound, two feet and a half in height, 
having a circumference of twenty-seven feet, a very common 
measurement, but without any trench. Upon digging into it 
on the east side we quickly came, about four inches from the 
sur&ce, upon a patch of charcoal and burnt earth. Proceeding 
farther, we reached two well-defined layers of charcoal, the 
uppermost two feet from the top of the barrow, A band of 
red burnt earth, measuring five inches, separated these two beds, 
in both of which in places appeared white spots and patches 
of limy matter, the remains of calcined bones. In the centre, 
as shown in the drawing, we found a Keltic urn. Imbedded 
in a fine white burnt clay, which had hardened, placed with its 
mouth uppermost, and ornamented with a rough cable-moulding, 
and two small ears, it stood on the level of the natural soil, 
rising to within sixteen inches of the top of the mound. 

Digging on both sides, we discovered two more urns im- 
bedded in the same hard white sandy clay, so hard that it had 
to be scraped away with knives. Like the first, they were made 
by hand, and when exposed quite shone with a bright vermilion, 
which quickly changed to a dull grey. The paste, however, was 
a light yellow, mixed with coarse gritty sand. And the three 
were placed, as shown by the compass, exactly due north-east 
and south-west. 

A plain moulding ran round the south-west urU) which was 
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considerably smaller and not so well baked as the other two, and 
had very much fieJlen to pieces from natural decay. This was 
placed eight inches lower than the central urn. 

The northernmost was the same size as the central, though 
differing from it in the contraction of the rim, and when dis- 
covered was perfectly whole, but was unfortunately fractured by 
being separated from a large furze root, which had completely 
twined round the upper part. It, too, was placed on a lower 
level, by four inches, than the central urn. The two extreme 
urns were exactly five feet apart, and the interiors of them all 
were blackened by the carbon from the charcoal, burnt earth, 
and bones, which they contained. 

Looking at their rude forms and large size, their stredght 
sides, their wide mouths, the thickness, and the rough gritty 
texture of the paste,* the absence of nearly all ornamentation, 
and, with the exception, perhaps, of a slinging stone, of all 
weapons, we shall not be wrong in dating them as long anterior 

* I certainly think that these urns were fired, though imperfectly. As 
Mr. Bateman remarks, sun-haked specimens soon return to their original 
clay. See Appendix to Ten Years' Diggings^ p. 280. 

These three urns, with all the other fragments of dneraiy vessels 
found in the Forest, I have placed in the British Museom, where they 
have been restored. The artist has represented them exactly as they 
appeared on the second day of digging. The fractures in the central urn 



were causea oy an uniucKy diow n:om a pick-axe. Id 


le measurements are ; 


as follows : — 


1 

1 


The north-eastern urn—Circumference at top . 


. 3ft. 


,f „ bottom 


. 1 „ 6 in. 


„ Total height . 


* »i ^i n 


The central urn— -The same. 


1 
1 


The south-western urn — Circumference at top . 


2 „ 9 „ 


,, „ bottom 


^ »i 4? « 


n Total height . 


• 1 « U n 
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Contents of the Urns. 



to the Boman myasion — ^how long a more minute criticism 
and a greater accumulation of fiEusts than is now possessed, can 
alone determine. 

There are, however, one or two points peculiarly noticeable 
about this barrow — first, the enormous quantity of burnt earth, 
suggesting that the funeral pyre was actually lit on the spot, 
which certainly was not the case in most of the other barrows, 
where the charcoal is only sprinkled here and there, or appears 
in the form of a small circular patch on the floor. Secondly, 
the two bands of charcoal, so full of osseous matter, would 
certainly go far to prove, what has been surmised by Bateman 
and others, that the slaves or prisoners were immolated at the 
decease of their master or conqueror. 

Again, too, the different sizes and positions of the urns 
may, perhaps, indicate either degrees of relationship or rank of 
the persons buried. And this theory is somewhat corroborated 
by the contents. The central urn was examined on the spot, 
and, like all the others, with the exception of a round stone 
shghtly indented, contained burnt earth, limy matter, and at 
the bottom the larger bones, which were less calcined, but 
which, owing to the want of proper means, we could not 
preserve. The other two were opened at the British Museum. 
At the bottom of the north-easternmost were also placed bones 
in a similar condition, amongst which Professor Owen recog- 
nized the femur and radim of an adult. The smallest urn also 
showed bones placed in the same manner at the bottom, but in 
this case smaller, and amongst them Professor Owen deter- 
mined processus dentattis, and the body of the third cervical 
vertebra, and was of opinion that they were those of a person 
of small stature, or, perhaps, of a female. This is what might 
have been expected. And the fact of their being put in the 
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smallest vessel, which, as we have noticed, was placed below 
the level of the others, certainly indicates a distinction made 
in the mode of burial of persons of either dififerent ages or 
sexes. 

The fact, too, that all the larger bones were placed by them- 
selves at the bottom is worth noticing, and shows that they 
must have been carefdlly collected and separated from the burnt 
earth and charcoal of the pyre. 

About another quarter of a mile off rise two more barrows, 
measuring exactly the same in circumference as the last, though 
not nearly so high, being raised only sixteen inches above the 
ground. Upon opening the southernmost, we soon came, on 
the east side, upon traces of charcoal, which increased to a 
bed of an inch and a half in thickness as we reached the 
centre. Here we found an urn of coarse pottery exactly similar 
in texture to those in the previous barrow. It was, however, in 
such a bad state of preservation, and so soft, from the wetness 
of the ground, that the furze-roots had grown through the sides, 
and it crumbled to bits on being touched. Some few pieces, 
however, near the bottom, we were able to preserve. Its shape, 
however, was well shown by the form which its contents had 
taken. It seems to have been, though much smaller, exactly 
of the same rude, straight-sided, and wide-mouthed pattern 
as the other urns, measuring seven inches in height, and in 
circumference, near the top, two feet two inches, and at the 
bottom, one foot four inches. The oast was composed entirely 
of burnt stones, and black earth, and osseous matter, reduced to 
lime, in which the furze-roots had imbedded themselves. 

The fellow barrow, which was only about fiffcy yards distant, 
and whose measurements were exactly the same, contained also 
charcoal, though not in such large quantities, and fragments 
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Contents of Barrow near Ocknell Pond, 



of an urn placed not in the centre, but near the extreme western 
edge. The remains here were in a still worse state of decom- 
position, and we could obtain no measurements, but only one 
or two pieces of ware, which, in their general coarseness and 
grittiness of texture, corresponded with the others, and not only 
showed their Keltic manufiBu^ture, but their extreme early date.* 

This last mound, I may add, was composed of gravel, 
whilst the other was made simply of mould : and two depres- 
sions on the heath showed where the material had been 
obtained. 

About two miles to the north-east, close to Ocknell Pond, 
lies a single barrow of much the same size as these two, though 
a great deal higher, being raised in the centre to three feet 
and a half. We began the excavation on the east side, pro- 
ceeding to the centre, but found nothing except some charcoal, 
and peculiarly-shaped rolled flints, placed on the level of the 
ground. 

We then made another trench from the north side, and 
close to some charcoal, about a foot and a half below the raised 
surface, came upon the neck of a Boman wine vessel {ampuUa). 
Although we opened the whole of the east side, we could not 
find the remaining portion. The barrow bore no traces of 
having been previously explored, nor did the soil appear to have 
been moved. The fracture was certainly not recent, and it is 
very possible that some disappointed treasure-seekers in the 



* I am inclined to think that here, as in the similar instance on Fritham 
Plain, the urns were put in the mound entire, and not, as is sometimes the 
case, in fragments. The pieces had no appearance of heing burnt after 
the fractures had taken place, which were here simply the result of decay. 
See on this point Bateman's Ten Yeari Diggings, pp. 191, 192, where 
Mr. Keller's letter to Sir Henry Ellis on the subject is given. 
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Middle Ages had forestalled as, and time had obliterated all 
their marks in openiog the mound. 

From the position of the vessel at the top of the harrow, 
there had evidently been a second interment. The remains, 
however, are in accordance with what we might have expected. 
The barrow is situated not far from the Bomtmo-Britlsh 



potteries of Sloden, and close to it run great banks, known as 
the Bow-ditch, marking, in all probability, the settlements of a 
Romano-British population.* 

* Instances have been hnown where the top of a Roman cinemy urn 
has bven taken off, nnd replaced ; but, from the narrownew of the neck, I 
hardly think this vessel was used for mch a purpose. I give with it also 
a late British um found, wme twenty years ago, in a barrow outside the 
present Forest boaadaiy, in a field known as Hilly Aceomba, near Darrat's 
Lane, which has been previously mentioned. It measures 6 inches in height, 
and has a circumference of 1 foot 9 inches round the top, and I foot at the 
base. With it was discovered another, but I have been unable to learn in 
whose possession it now is, or what has liecome of the Roman glass unguent 
bottle found in Denney Wulk (see the AiUiquitiet of the Priory of Chritt' 
churfk, by B, Ferrey and E. W. Brayley, p. 2, foot-note). The two flint 



Barrows on the West Fritliam Plain, 



On Fritham Plain, not iar from Gorely Bushes, lies another 
vast graveyard. The grave-circles are veiy similar in size to 
those roond the large harrow on Bratley Plain, though a good 
deal higher, with, here and there, some oval mounds ranged 
side by side, as in a modem churchyard. In the autumn 
of 1862, I opened five of these, with the same result of finding 
charcoal in all, though placed in difierent parts, but in all 
instances resting on the natural ground, and giving evidence 
of only one interment. As in other cases, the grave-heaps were 
often alternately composed of mould and gravel. No traces 
of urns or celts were found, but in one or two a quantity 
of small circular stones, with indistinct marks of borings, 
which could hardly have accidentally collected. 

About a quarter of a mile off, on the road to Whiteshoot,* 
Ues, however, a square mound, measuring nine yards each 
way, and averaging a foot and a half in height. On opening 
it on the north side, we came upon the fragments of an urn, 
so much decayed, however, that we could only tell that they 
were, probably, Keltic. On the west side, another trench, 
which had been made, showed the presence of charcoal, which 
kept increasing till we reached the centre, where we found 
what appeared to be the remains of three separate urns, placed 
in a triangle at about a yard apart. These also were in the 

kDives were discovered by Mr. DraysoD, near Eyeworth Wood, and some- 
what resemble the chipping found in the largest barrow at Bratley, and 
were, perhaps, cotemporary. The celts found by Warner and Brander, 
with others in the possession of Gough, mentioned at p. 199, foot-note, were 
bronze. Mr. Keeping also discovered a stone celt in the drift, but this 
belonged to a far earlier period. See chap. ziz. 

* There are two large heathy tracts known as Fritham Plain ; the one 
to the east, where stand several large trenched barrows, which still remain 
to be opened ; and the West Plain, where these excavations took place. 
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same decayed state, and crumbled to pieces as we endeavonred 
to separate them from the soil. With some difficulty we 
managed to preserve a few fragments which were identical with 
those which had been previously discovered in the other barrows 
at Bratley. They contained, like most of the other vessels, 
burnt stones and white osseous matter reduced to lime. There 
seems, however, to have been some difference in their texture 
with that of the fragments found on the north side, which were 
less gritty and coarse, and which bore no traces of charcoal or 
lime.* 

We will now leave Fritham, and cross Sloden and Amber- 
wood Plantation. Not far from Amberwood Corner, and above 
Pitt's Enclosure, stand two barrows. The largest was opened 
thirty years ago by a labouring man, who, to use his own 
language, " constantly dreamt that he should there find a crock 
of gold." His opening was rewarded by discovering only some 
charcoal. In 1851, the Rev. J. Pemberton Bartlett also explored 
it with still less success. It is, however, a remarkable barrow, 
and differs in character from any of the preceding, being com- 
posed in the interior of large sub-angular flints, and cased on 
the outside with a rampart of earth. Beyond it lies another, 
very different in style, being made only of earth. This was 
also opened by Mr. Bartlett, who found some pieces of charcoal, 
and small fragments of a very coarsely-made urn. 



* An attempt to examine this barrow had been previously made, but 
the explorers had opened a little to the south-west of the spot where the 
pottery lay. It is just possible that the large square in Sloden may be of 
the same character. I cut a small opening at the western end, but it is 
impossible, on account of the trees, to make any satisfactory excavation. 
Whatever might have been its original purpose, it was certainly never the 
site of a church, as is commonly supposed. See ch. iiL, p. 32, foot-note. 
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About a mile away on Butt's Plain rise five more barrows, 
and beyond them again two more. Of the first fiye, two were 
explored by Mr. Bartlett, who was unsuccessfal, and two by 
myself. 

The two which I opened lie on the right of the track leading 
from Amberwood to the Fordingbridge road. The northernmost 
was considerably the largest, having a circumference of fifty 
yards, and was composed simply of gravel and earth. In it 
we found only a circle of charcoal placed nearly in the centre 
on the level of the ground. 

The other was more remarkable. It measured only thirty 
yards in circumference, but was composed in the centre of raised 
earth, above which were piled large rolled flints, making a 
stratum of from two to three feet in depth on the sides, but 
gradually becoming thinner as it reached the centre, which was 
barely covered. It thus totally difiiered from that near Amber- 
wood, where the earth flanked the stones instead of being the 
nucleus round which they were placed. In it we found a circle 
of charcoal ingrained with limy matter, a few remains of much 
calcined bones, and a fine stone hammer bored with two holes 
slantwise, to give a greater purchase to the handle. 

Besides these, I opened a solitary barrow situated between 
Handycross Pond and Pinnock Wood, close to Akercombe 
Bottom. It measured twenty-seven yards in circumference, 
and three feet in height. After digging into it near the centre, 
we found in the white sand, of which the mound was chiefly 
composed, a good deal of charcoal on and below the level of 
the ground, but fedled to discover any traces of an urn, although 
we went down to a considerable depth. 

Further, a solitary oval mound stood on the south side 
of South Bentley, half way between it and Anses Wood. It 
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measured two feet and a half in height^ twelve yards in length, 
and seven in hreadth. This also I opened, bat failed to find 
even any remains of charcoal, and, from the easy-moving nature 
of the soil, am inclined to suspect that it was modem, and 
raised for some other purpose than that of burial. On the 
east side was a depression filled with water, from whence the 
soil was taken* 

The most remarkable barrow, if it can be so called, in this 
part of the Forest, is at Black Bar, at the extreme west end 
of Linwood, measuring nearly four hundred yards in circum- 
ference, and rising to the height of forty feet or more. It is 
evidently in part factitious, for upon sinking a pit ten feet 
deep we reached charcoal mixed with Boman pottery, but not 
of a sepulchral character. 

In its general appearance the mound is not unlike the 
&mous Barney Barn's Hill, in Dibden Bottom, and close to 
it rises another, known as the Fir Pound, not much inferior 
in size. I made other openings on the top and sides, but 
discovered nothing further. To excavate it thoroughly would 
require an enormous time, and would in all probability not 
repay the labour. It looks, however, by the depressions on the 
summit, as if it had once been the site of Keltic dwellings. 
And this is in some measure corroborated by a small mound 
close to it, where, as if apparently left or thrown away, we 
found placed in a hole a small quantity of extremely coarse 
pottery — the coarsest and thickest which I have ever seen. 
Again, too, in a field close by, known as Blackheath Meadow, 
we everywhere met traces of Bomano-British ware, very similar 
in shape and texture to that in Sloden, described in the next 
chapter. 

The whole district just round here is most interesting. 
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Abont a mile to the north is Latchmoor Stream and Latchmoor 
Green, marking, doubtless, some borial-groond ; and not far 
off stands one of those elevated places, common in the Forest, 
with the misleading title of Castle. 

I must not, too, forget to mention some barrows on Langley 
Heath, just outside the present eastern boundary of the Forest, 
and especiaUy interesting from being situated so near to Calshot, 
where, as we haye seen, Cerdic probably landed. Seven of them 
were opened by the Rev. J. Pemberton Bartlett. The mounds, 
averaging abont twenty yards in circumference, were, in some 
cases, slightly raised, as much as a foot and a half, though 
in others nearly on a level with the natural surface of the soil. 
In them all was found a single grave, though, in one instance, 
two, running about three feet in depth, and containing only 
burnt earth and charcoal. They thus exactly corresponded, 
with the exception of the slight mound, with those on Bratley 
Plain. 

With this we must conclude.*^ It would not be difficult to 



** To assist the archsologist, I have marked on the map the cites of all 
the barrows of which I am aware. In the British Museum is a small urn, 
found in a barrow at Broughton, on the borders of Hampshire, about 
twelve miles north of the Forest, measuring three inches in height, and, 
though so much less, somewhat resembling, with its two small ears, as also 
in the general character and texture of its ware, those found in the Bratley 
barrow. The Rev. J. Compton also informs me that some years ago a 
plain um was discovered in a barrow on his father* s property at Minestead, 
in the Forest. I hear, too, that other urns have been found in barrows near 
Burley on the west, and near Butt*s Ash Lane on the east side of the 
Forest, but they have long ago been lost or destroyed, and I am unable 
to learn even their general form. I trust, therefore, permission will not 
be granted to open the mounds which are unexplored, except to those who 
can produce some credentials that they are fitted for the task, and are 
doing it from no idle curiosity, but legitimate motives. Too much harm 
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frame some theory from these resalts. I, however^ here prefer 
to allow the simple facts to remain. As we have seen, the 
barrows in this part of the Forest, like all others of the same 
periodi contained nothing, with the exception of the single stone- 
hammer, and the slinging pebbles, and the flake of flint, but 
nearly plain nms, full of only bnmt earth, charcoal, and haman 
bones. No iron, bronze, nor bone-work of any sort, was found, 
which woold still farther go to prove their extreme early age. 
Gorionsly enough, too, no teeth, bones, nor horn-cores of 
animals were discovered, as so often are in Keltic barrows.* 
Like all others, too, of an early date, there seem to have been 
several burials in the same grave, though this, as on Fritham 
Plain, is very far from being always the case. Some UtUe 
regularity evidently prevailed with the different septs. Some, 
as at Bratley, placed the charred remains in a grave frx)m two 
to three feet in depth ; others, as at Butt's Plain, on the mere 
ground. On the other hand, a good deal of caprice seems to 
have been exercised as to the materials with which each barrow 
was formed, and the way and the shape in which it was built, as 
also the arrangement of the charcoal. 

Further, perhaps, the different grades of life and relation- 
ship were marked by the presence and position of the urns. 



has been already done, and too many barrows have been already rifled, 
without any record being made of their contents. iN'early all that we 
know of Kelt or Old-English we learn from their deaths. Their history is 
baried in their graves. 

* In Mr. Birch's Ancient Pottery^ vol. iL pp. 382, 383, will be found 
a list of the notices of the various diticoveries of Keltic urns, scattered 
through the different Archaeological Journals and Collections, which will 
save the student much time and labour. A most valuable paper on the 
subject, by Kemble, was published in the ArcluBologicai Joumaly vol. xii. 
number 48, p. 309. 
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Whether this be so ot do, it is certain that the moonds here 
which contained mortuary Teasels were, as a rule, more elevated, 
and in nearly all instances placed by themBelyea. The foct, too, 
of the cabe-shaped mound with its remains of four nms should 
be kept in mind. 

Little more can with certain^ be said. The flint knives 
which have been picked np in the Forest, the stone hammer 
in the grave, the clnmsy form and make of the urns, the 
places, too, of burial — in the wide forzy Ytene, in after-times 
the Bratlejs, and Bnrleys, and Oakleys, of the West-Saxons — 
all show a. people whose Uving was gained rather by hunting 
than agricoltnre or C' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

TJIE BOMAN AND ROMANO-BRITISH POTTERIES. 



■Winc-FIailc, Drialcinfi-CurB, and Bowla. 

Fboh time to time the labourer, in draining or planting in the 
Foreet, digs down upon pieces of earthenware, whikt in the 
turfy spots the mole throws up the black fragments in her 
monnd of earth. The names, too, of Crockle— Crock Kiln — 
and Panshard Hill, have from time immemorial marked th e site 
of at least two potteries. Yet even these had escaped all noti ce 
until Mr. Bartlett, in 1653, gave an accoant of his ezcavatioos, 
and showed the large scale on which the Bomans carried on 



The Potteries at Anderwood and Oakley. 



tbeir works, and the beauty of their commonest forms and 
shapes.^ 

Since then both Mr. Bartlett and myself have at different 
times opened various other sites, and some short notice of their 
contents may, perhaps, not be without interest. 

Fifty years ago, when digging the holes for the gate-posts at 
the south-west comer of Anderwood Enclosure, the workmen 
discovered some perfect urns and vases. These have, of course, 
long since been lost. But as the place was so feur distant from 
the potteries at Grockle, I determined to re-open it. The site, 
however, had been much disturbed. Enough though could be 
seen to show that there had once been a small kiln, round which 
were scattered for three or four yards, in a black mould of about 
a foot and a half in depth, the rims, and handles, and bottoms 
of vessels of Bomano-British ware. The specimens were entirely 
confined to the commonest forms, all ornamentation being 
absent, and the ware itself of a very coarse kind, the paste 
being grey and gritty. 

About a mile and a half off, in Oakley Enclosure, close to the 
Bound Beech, I was, however, more fortunate. Here the kiln 
was perfect* It was circular, and measured six yards in circum- 
ference, its shape being well-defined by small hand-formed 
masses of red brick-earth. The floor, about two feet below 
the natural surfiEu;e of the ground, was paved with a layer of 
sand-stones, some of them cut into a circular shape, so as to 
fit the kiln, the upper surfaces being tooled, whilst the under 
remained in their original state. As at Anderwood, the ware 
was broken into small firagments, and was scattered round the 
kiln for five or six yards. The specimens were here, too, of 



* Archaologioy vol. xxxy. pp. 91-96. 
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the coarsest kind, principally pieces of bowls and shallow dishes, 
and, perhaps, though of a different age, not so onlike as might 
at first sight he supposed to the 

*^ Sympuyium Nomfle, nigmmqae catinum, 
£t Yatic&no fragiles de monte patells." 

These appear to be the only kilns which, perhaps from the 
nnfitness of the clay, were worked in this part of the Forest, 
and were used only in mana£Bu;turing the most necessary utensils 
in daily life. 

Of far greater extent are the works at Sloden, covering 
several acres. All that remains of these, too, are, I am sorry 
to say, mere fragments of a coarse black earthenware. And 
although I opened the ground at various points, I never could 
meet with anything perfect. Yet the spot is not without great 
interest. The character and nature of the south-western slope 
exactly coincide with Colt Hoare's description of Knook Down 
and the Stockton Works.* Here are the same irregularities in 
the ground, the same black mould, the same coarse pottery, the 
same banks, and mounds, and entrenchments, all indicating 
the settlement of a Bomano-British population. Half-way down 
the hill, not far from two large mounds marking the sites of 
kilns, stretch trenches and banks showing the spaces within 
which, perhaps, the potters* huts stood, or where the cultivated 



* See, too, Mr. Carrington's ** Account of a Bomano-British SettlemeDt 
near Wetton, Staffordshire," in Bateman's Ten Years' Diggings^ pp. 194- 
200. I have never found any stone floors, but this may be accounted for 
by the difficulty of procuring paving-stones in the district. The best guide 
which I know for discoyering any ancient settlements is the presence of 
nettles and chickweed, which, like the American *^ Jersey-weed," always 
accompany the footsteps of man. These plants are very conspicuous in the 
lower parts of Sloden, as also at the Crockle and Inland Thorn potteries. 
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fields lay, whilst at one place five banks meet in a point, and 
between two of them appear some slight traces of what may 
have been a road.* 

At the bottom of the hill, but more to the south-westward, 
stands the Lower Hat, where the same coarse ware covers the 
earth, and where the presence of nettles and chickweed shows 
that the place has once been inhabited. 

The Crockle and Island Thorn potteries lie about a mile to 
the north-east. At Crockle there were, before Mr. Bartlett opened 
them, three mounds, varying in circumference from one hundred 
and eighty to seventy yards, each, as I have ascertained, con- 
taining at least three or four, but probably more, kilns. As 
the lowest part of the smallest and easternmost mound had 
not been entirely explored, I determined to open this piece. 

* The spot where these hanks intersect each other is known as Sioden 
Hole, and is well worthy of notice. The following plan will best show 

the character of the place. The 
largest bank is that which runs 
to the south-west, measuring lour 
yards across, and proving by its 
massiveness that it is a Roman 
work. Upon digging, as shown in 
the plan, at the point of intersec- 
tion, we found pieces of iron and 
iron slag, sandstone, charcoal, and 
Roman pottery similar to that 
made in Crockle. Many of these 
banks run for long distances. That 
to the south-east reaches the top of Sioden Gretn, about half a mile off, 
whilst the north-east bank stretches for nearly a mile to Whiteshoot. There 
are, too, other banks scattered about Sioden, which, if examined, would 
doubtless yield similar results, but none are so well defined as these. The 
largest bank which I know in the district stretches from Pitt's Enclosure, 
in a south-easterly direction across Anderwood, and so through the southern 
parts of Sioden. 
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BeginniDg at the extremity, we soon came upoD a kiln, which, 
like the otherfl diacovered by Mr. Bartlett, only showed its 
presence by the cntmbUng red brick earth. An enormons old 
oak-Btomp had grown close beside it, and aronnd the bole were 
heaped the drinking-TeBsels and oil-flasks, which its now rotten 
roots hid once pierced. 

NoUiing conld better show, as the excavation proceeded, 
the former state of Uio works. Here were imbedded in the 
stiff yellow patty-like clay, of which they were made, masses 





^# 




N,ct« of Oil.FUeV,. 


of earthenware, the charcoal, with which Oiey were fired, still 


sticking to their sides — pieces of Titreoas-Iooking slt^, and 


a grey 


line of cinders mixed with the red brick earth of the 


kiln. 


The ware remained just as it was cast aside by the 




Necka of Wioe-VaBaels and Oil-Flask. 


potter. 


Yon might tell by the bulging of the sides, and the 


bright 


metallic glaze of the vessels, how the workman had over- 


heated 


the kiln ; — see, too, by the crookedness of the lines. 
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where his hand had missed its stroke. All was here« The 
potter's finger-marks were still stamped upon the bricks. Here 
lay the brass coin which he had dropped, and the tool he had 
forgotten, and the plank upon which he had tempered the clay.* 



* The most noticeable specimens which I discovered were a strainer or 
colander, a funnel^ some fragments of '* mock Samian ** ware ; part of a 
lamp, with the holes to admit air, as also far suspension ; and some beads 
of Kimmeridge clay, proving, by being found here, their Roman origin. 
The iron tools of the workmen had been dropped into the furnace, and 
were a good deal melted. The wood owed its preservation to the fer- 
ruginous soil in which it was imbedded, and was in a semi-foasilized state. 
Nothing less slight than a plank could have lasted so long. The finger- 
marks and portion of the hand were very plain on one of the masses of 
brick -earth. The coin, I am sorry to say, is too much worn to be recog- 
nized. I'hese, with the other vessels, patenB, urceoli, lagentBy poctda, aeetO' 
huia^ &C., I have placed in the British Museum, where is also Mr. Bartlett*s 
rich collection. The patterns, with the necks of ampulla and gutti, as also 
the specimens at pages 214, 225, will, I trust, give some general idea of the 
beauty of the ware, and can be compared with those given by Mr. Akerman 
in Archaologia^ vol. xxxv. p. 96, and by Mr. Franks in the Archctological 
JoumaL, vol. x. p. 8. The commonest shape for a drinking- vessel is the 
right-hand figure at page 225, known in the Forest, from the depressions 
made by the workman's thumb, as a " thumb pot.** It is sometimes met 
with considerably ornamented, and varies in height from ten to three inches. 
The principal part of the pottery is slate-coloured ond grey, and faint 
yellow, but some of a fine red bronze and morone, caused by the over- 
heating of the ovens. The patterns are thrown up by some white pigment, 
though a great many are left untouched by anything but the workman's 
tool. When chipped, the ware, by being so well burnt, is quite siliceous. 
The so-called crockery of the southern part of the Forest is nothing else 
but the plates of turtles imbedded in the Freshwater marls. I find I was 
misinfornied with regard to the recent discovery of a Roman glass manu- 
factory at Buckholt, mentioned in chapter v., page 51, footnote. Some 
moat interesting glass-works, however, the earliest known in England, 
dating from the fourteenth century, occur at Buckholt in Wiltshire, nine 
miles from Salisbury, and were explored by the Rev. E. Kell, F.S.A. See 
Journal of the ArcJueological Association^ 1861, vol. xvii pp. 55-70. 
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The Island Thorn potteries had been so thoroughly opened 
by Mr. Bartlett, that I there made bat little farther explorations, 
and mast refer my readers to his account,* only here adding 
that the ware scarcely differed, except in shape and patterns, 
from that at Crockle. 

About a mile westward stands Pitt's Enclosure, where in 
three different places rise low mounds, two of which, since 
the publication of his account, haye been opened by Mr. Bartlett, 
but from which he only obtained fragments. 

The third, which I explored in 1862, was remarkable for 
the number of kilns placed close together, separated from each 
other by only mounds of the natural soil. In all, there were 
five, ranged in a semicircle, and payed with irregular masses 
of sandstone. They appear to haye been used at the time at 
which they were left for firing different sorts of ware. Close 
to the westernmost kiln, we found only the necks of yarious 
unguent bottles, whilst the easternmost oyen seems to have 
been employed in baking only a coarse red panchion, on which 
a coyer (operculum) ^ with a slight knob for a handle, fitted. 
Of these last we discoyered an enormous quantity, apparently 
flung away into a deep hole. 

Near the central kilns we found one or two new shapes and 
patterns, but they were, I am sorry to say, yery much broken, 
the ware not being equal in strength or fineness to that at 
Crockle. The most interesting discoyery, howeyer, were two 
distinct heaps of white and fawn-coloured clay and red earth, 
placed ready for mixing, and a third of the two worked together, 
fit for the immediate use of the potter. 

Near to these works stretch, on a smaller scale, the same 



* Archtsologia, vol. xxxv. pp. 95, 96. 
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embankments which mark the Sloden potteries. One is particu- 
larly noticeable, measuring twenty-two feet in width, and run- 
ning in the shape of the letter Z. In the central portion I cut 
two trenches, but could discoTer nothing but a circle of charcoal, 
looking as if it was the remains of a workman^s fire, placed on 
the level of the natural soil. Another trench I opened at the 
extreme end, as also various pits near the embankment, but 
fSedled to find anything further. 

At Ashley Bails, also, close by, stand two more mounds, 
which cover the remains of more ware. These I only very par- 
tially opened, for the black mould was very shallow, and the 
specimens the same which I had found in Pitt's Wood. 

Besides these, there are, as mentioned in the last chapter, 
extensive works at Black Heath Meadow at the west-end of Lin- 
wood, but they are entirely, like those in Sloden, Oakley, and 
Anderwood, confined to the manufacture of coarse Bomano- 
British pottery. This last ware seems to differ very little in 
character or form. The same shapes of jars (copied from the 
Roman lagena) were found by Mr. Eell near Barnes Chine in 
the Isle of Wight/ though at Black Heath, as in the other 
places in the Forest, handles, through which cords were probably 
intended to pass, with flat dishes, and saucer-like vessels (shaped 
similar to patera), all, however, in fragments, occurred.! 



* See Journal of the Archaological Association, vol. xii. pp. 141-145, 
where some figures of the jars are given. 

t In Eyeworth Wood I have found pieces of Roman wine and oil flasks, 
but they were left here hy the former inhabitants, and not made on the 
spot. The place known as Church Green is evidently the site of a habita- 
tion. In the autuma of 1862 I made several excavations ; but there was 
some difficulty attending the work, as the ground had been previously 
explored by the late Mr. Lewis, the author of the Historical Inquiries on 
the State of the New Forest. The evidence, however, of the Roman pottery 
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Such is a brief account of the potteries in the Forests Their 
extent was, with two exceptions, restricted to one district, where 
the Lower Bagshot Sands, with their clays, crop out, and to the 
very same bed which the potters at Alderholt, on the other side 
of the Avon, still at this hour work. 

The two exceptions at Oakley and Anderwood are situated 
just at the junction of the Upper Bagshot Sands and the Barton 
Clays, which did not suit so well, and where the potteries are 
very much smaller, and the ware coarser and grittier. 

The date of the Crockle potteries may be roughly guessed by 
the coins, found there by Mr. Bartlett, of Yictorinus.* These 
were much worn, and, as Mr. Akerman suggests, might be lost 
about the end of the third century; but the potteries were 
probably worked till or even after the Bomans abandoned the 
island. 

There is nothing to indicate any sudden removal, but, on the 
contrary, everything shows that the works were by degrees 
stopped, and the population gradually withdrew. None of the 
vessels are quite perfect, but are what are technically known as 
*^ wasters.'* The most complete have some slight flaw, and are 
evidently the refuse, which the potter did not think fit for the 
market. 

The size of the works need excite no surprise, when we 

was sufficient to show its occupation during the Roman period, and to 
dispel the illusion that it was ever the site of a church. On the north-east 
side of the wood are the remains of a fine Roman camp, the agger and 
vaUum being in one place nearly complete. 

* I may add that Mr. Drayson also possesses coins of Victorious, and 
Claudius Gothicus, found in various parts of the Forest, the last in one 
of the " thumh-pots,** with 1700 others, perhaps, indicating the period vrhen 
the Crockle and Island Thorn Potteries were in their most flourishing 
condition. 
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remember how mnch earthenware was used in dail; life by the 
KomaoB — for their floors, and drinking-cnps, and oil and wine 
flasks, and angnent veesela, and cinerary nms, and boxes for 



money. The beanty, however, of the forms, even if it does not 
approach that of the Upchnrch and Castor pottery, should be 
noticed. The flowing linee, the scroll-work patterns, the narrow 
necks of the wine-flasks and nngnent Teasels, all show how well 



^ 




s f.om Kraft fn 



the tme artist onderstanda that it is the real perfection of Art 
to make beanty ever the handmaid of ase. 

Another thing, too, is worthy of notice, that the artist was 
evidently unfettered by any given pattern or rale. Whatever 
device or form was at the moment uppermost in his mind, that 
he carried out, his hand following the bent of bia fancy. Hence 
the endless variety of patterns and forma. No two vessels are 
exactly alike. In modem mannfactnres, however, the smooth 
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umformiiy of ugliness most admirably keeps down any symptoms 
of the prodigal luxuriance of beauty.* 

We must, however, carefuUy beware of founding any theory, 
from the existence of these potteries, that the Forest must there- 
fore have been cultiyated in the days of the Conqueror. The 
reason why the Romans chose the Forest is obvious, — ^not from 
its fertility, but because it supplied the wood to fire the kilns ; 
the same cause which, centuries after, made Yarranton select 
Bingwood for his smelting-fumaces. We must, too, bear in 
mind that after the Bomans abandoned the island the natives 
soon went back to their primitive state of semi-barbarism ; 
and further, that the interval between the Boman occupa- 
tion and the Norman Conquest was nearly as great as that 
between ourselves and the Conqueror — a period long enough 
for the Kelts, and West-Saxons, and Danes to have swept away 
in their feuds all traces of civilization. 

But what we should see in them is that beauty of form, 
which in simple outline has seldom been excelled, proclaiming 
a people who should in their descendants be the future masters 
of Art, as then they were of warfare. 

The history of a nation may be plainer read by its manu- 
factures than by its laws or constitution. Its true sesthetic 
life, too, should be determined not so much by its list 



* In ArduBologiOy vol. xxxv. p. 99, Mr. Akerman has given a series of 
patterns, which show the variety of designs used according to the fancy 
of each workman. The pattern on the right-hand side of our second 
illustration at p. 223 is used as a horder in the toga of the later Roman 
empire. The height of the wine vessel at p. 214 is seven inches and a half; 
of the oil-flask at p. 225, five inches ; of the largest drinking cup, five 
inches; and the smallest, three inches and three-quarters; the jar, two 
inches. 
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of poet8 or painters, as b; the beanty of the articles in 
daily use. 

And BO still at Alderholt, not many miles off, the same beds of 
clay are worked, and jars, and flasks, and dishes made, bnt with 
a difference which may, perhaps, enable as to understand oar 
inferiority in Art to the former ralers of oor island. 

What farther we should see in the whole district, is the way 
in which the fiomana stamped their iron rale opon every laud 
which they conqoered. Everywhere in the Forest remain their 
traces. Urns, made at these potteries, foil of their coins, have 
been dng up at Anderwood and Canterton. Iron nails at Caden- 
ham, millstones at Stadley Head, bricks at Bentley, iron slag at 
Sloden, with the long range of embankments stretching from 
wood to wood, and the camps at Backland Rings and Eyeworth, 
show that they well knew both how to conqner in war and to 
rule in peace. 



Oil-FlaBkB, DiialciDg-Cupi, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

PARISH REGISTERS AND CHURCHWARDENS' BOOKS. 



Ab the monasteries of former days preserved the general records 
of the times, so, ia a minor degree, do our clinrches preserve 
tbe special histoi; of our villages. In the social life of the past 
our Church fiooks are the counterpart of onr Corporation Books, 
performing quite as much for their own parishes as the latter 
for their boroughs; not onlj giving, in the register, a yearl; 
census of the population, but bj the Churchwardens' Accoants 
the social and religious life of each period. 



The Late Date of the Registers, 



Added to this also the clergyman, having nowhere else 
to chronicle them, has often entered in his register the pass- 
ing cTents of the day ; so that this farther possesses, at times, a 
wider historical interest than conld have been expected, giving 
us often glimpses of the views of men, who, however unsympa- 
thetic with the changes and fortunes of the hour, still carry, from 
their office and position, some not inconsiderable weight. 

All these books are fieur too seldom consulted. The few notes 
we shall make are by no means given as examples of what may 
be elsewhere found, but must be looked upon only as extracts 
from the books of a district, where we naturally could expect 
little of any general interest. 

The New Forest has never been, since registers became the 
law of the land, the scene of any of the great events of English 
history — never the theatre of the Civil Wars, as the Midland 
Counties, where entries of victories and defeats, and battles and 
sieges, are mixed with the burials and births. 

Yarious causes, too, especially the scanty and scattered 
population, have contributed to the late date at which nearly all 
the Forest registers commence.* Still, at Eling, there occurs 



* The following dates prior to 1700 of the Parish 


-■ 
Registers in the 


Forest district are 


taken from the Parish Register Abstract : 


Accounts and 


Papers: 1833, vol. 


xzviii (N 


0. 13), p 


. 398 :— 






Eling . 


• • 


1537 


Milton 




. 1654 


Christchnrch 




1586 


Lymington 








. 1662 


Miiford 


■ • 


1594 


Dibdfn 








1665 


Boldre . 


• • 


1596 


Fawley . 








. 1673 


Ellingbam « 


• » 


1596 


Breamore 








. 1675 


Bramshaw (loose leaves) 


1598 


Sopley 








. 1678 


Fordingbridge 


. • 


1642 


Minestead 








. 1682 


Beanliea 


. • 


1654 


Ringwood 








. 1692 


Ibbesley 


• ■ 


1654 


Brockenhurst 






. 1693 






01 


Q 2 
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the second earliest parish register in Hampshire, beginning one 
year before Cromwell's Act has been passed ; showing, as was 
before noticed, that this part of the Forest was always the richest, 
and, consequently, the most civilized.* In this register we find 
the following most interesting entry : — 

'' 1664. Thomas Barges, the sonne of William Barges and 
Elizabeth Bassel, the daughter of Elizabeth, the now wife of 
Stephen Newland, were asked three Sabbath dayes, in the Parish 
Church of Eling: sc : Apriel 16th, Ap' 23rd, Ap' 80th, and were 
marr : by Bichard Ii* Crumwell, May xxii*." 

I need scarcely add that it was under the Protector that an 
Act of Parliament was passed in 1658^ enabling any persons, 
after the due proclamation of the banns in the church or chapel, 
or in the market-place, on three market days, to be married by 
a simple affirmation before a magistrate ; thus in a remarkable 
way nearly anticipating modem legislature.f The Protector's 
son, at the date of this entry, was probably living at Hursley, 
about ten miles away to the north. 

Going across to the other side of the Forest, we shall, at 
EUingham, find, in the Churchwardens' Books, an entry in a 
different way quite as interesting. The leaf is, I am sorry to 
say, very much torn, and, towards the lower part, half of it is 
wanting. I give, however, the extract as it stands, indicating 
the missing passages by the breaks : — 

— r- 

* See chapter v., p. 51, foot-note. 

f Part of the Act is quoted in Burn's History of Parish Registers^ 
second edition, pp. 26 and 27, and where, at pp. 159, 160, 161, are given 
several examples of this kind of marriage — amongst them, that of Oliver 
Cromwell*s daughter Frances, in 1657, from the Register of St. Martin*8-iD« 
the Fields. 
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'^ Martii 18. Anno dSm. 1634. A special license, granted 
by the moste reyerende ffather in God, William Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury his Grace, under his Grace's hand and 
seale, nsed in the like grants, dated the nyneteenth day of 
ffebruarie. Anno doji. 1684, and second yeare of his Grace's 
translation. And confirmed by the Letters patents of onr 
So^raigne Lord Charles the King's ma.^" that now is ... . 
Under the Create Seale of England fifor S'^ White Beconsaw of 
this parish and county of Sonthton .... (and) Dame 
Edith hys wife ffor the tyme of their naturell (lives) .... 
to eate flesh on the daies phibited by the Lawe .... 
(upon condition of their giving to the) poore of the pish 
. . . . Thirteene shillings . . . ." 

Whether or no the knyght and his lady were to give the 
sum yearly, as seems most probable, it is impossible, from the 
torn condition of the leaf, to say. Their daughter was the 
noble Alice Lisle. The licence, of course, refers to the prohi- 
bition against eating meat on Fridays and Saturdays, and other 
specified times, first made by Elizabeth for the encouragement 
of the English fisheries, which had even in her reign begun to 
decay.* And now that we are on the subject of Church- 



* Burn, in his History of Parish Registers^ second edition, pp. 171, 
172, 173, givei several similar instances of such licences. These most valu- 
able books at Ellingfaam are, notwithstanding the incumbent's care, in a 
shocking state of preservation. I trust some transcript of them may be 
made before they quite fidl to pieces. EUingham also possesses another 
book containing the names of the owners of the different pews in the church 
in 1672, invaluable to any local historian. In the beginning of this book are 
inserted a number of law-forms of agreements, wills, and indentures, pro- 
bably for the use of the clergyman, who was, perhaps, consulted by his 
parishioners in worldly as also spiritual matters. In the Begister there is, 
unfortunately, no mention of the death of Alice Lisle, as the burials are torn 
out firom 1664 to 1695. 
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wardens' Books, let me giye some brief extracts from those of 
EUingham : — 



" 1656. Itm for waxe .... 
Itm for a gyrdle • . • « 
Itm for waxe and for malgrnge of y* pas 

chall and fontetapers 
First payed for a rod (rood) . 
Itm payed for the paschall and fonte 
tapers • . . . . 

** 1558. First payed for the pascall and fonte 
tapers . « • • . 
Itm payed for frankeincense 



ixd, 
iijd. 

xvd. 
xija. 

ijs. viiji." 



xxijd. 
id." 



Such notices well prove how quick and strong was the 
reaction from Protestantism to Catholicism when fiavoured by 
the State. Again, to still further show the variety of entries, 
let me make some extracts from the Fordingbridge Church- 
wardens' Books : — 



** 1686. r" for a fox-head 

P^ for one badgers head 
I*" for one fox-head 



1- 
10 
1 0" 



Among miscellaneous notices, as giving the average wages of 
the day, and the prices of various articles, let me add also the 
following from the same accounts : — 



" 1609. r™ laide out for a pint of muskadine 
^* 1616. r for viij dayes' worke for three men 
V for a new beel-Bope . 
r for a daye's worke for three men 
I* for a booke of artykeels • 
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vii* " 



•••■ 

XXUJ^ 

• • •■ • • • •A 

• • •■ • • •«! 



***■ 

m 



Contents of Churchwardens* BookSi 



V for mates (mats) about the Com- 
munyon tabelle • • • • ziij^ 

V payde the Person for keeping the 

Stocke iij'iiij*" 

These accounts, too, like all others, are full of items for 
the repairs of the bells and bell-ropes, confirming what may 
be found in the narratives of old French and Italian travellers 
concerning our English passion for bell-ringing. The following 
looks very much like cause and effect : — 

** 1636, Itm to the Ringers one y* Kinges daye. ij' vj"* 
Itm for one belroape .... 



i« iv*" 



The *' King's day " was that on which the King ascended the 
throne. Again, to show the mixed and varied contents of the 
Churchwardens' Books, we will once more go back to those of 
Ellingham. Under the date of 1556 we find : — 
'' Itm for a baudericke of the great bell . 

Itm for a lanterne 

Itm for nailes and sope .... iij^ 

Under the head of '^ Layinges out in the secunde yere," meaning 
1557, we meet : — 

" Itm for a pot of claye .... "'•* 

Itih payed for ij bokes .... 



■•d 
my 



x' 



Itm payed for smoke sylver . . . ij* xi* " 

And, again, under the "Layinges out in the thyrdde yere," 
we find : — 



" Itfn payed for storynge of the tythynge 

harnesse 

Itm for white lether 

Itm for lyme and vj creste tyles . 



XVUJ* 
•••d 

"J 

xxi* 
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Itm for snrplns for the clerke (clergyman) 
Itm for smoke Bilvar ... * 






All these entries, to the chnrch historian, and no less to the 
general student, cannot be without peculiar interest. The 
smoke silyer, which so frequently occurs, is either the money 
paid for certain privileges of cutting fuel, which, as we have 
seen, was formerly the case in the Forest, or an assessment 
on the houses according to the number of hearths, but more 
probably the former.* The general reader will scarcely care 
for more, but I trust elsewhere to give further extracts from 
these most interesting books. 

Turning back to the Begisters, let me add from the Ibbesley 
Parish Begister Book, as so few people have seen a specimen, 
an entry of an affidavit of burial in a woollen shroud, in com- 
pliance with the Act passed in 1679, for the encouragement of 
the woollen manufacture in England.f It thus runs, placed 
opposite to the entry of the person's burial, and written in 
the same handwriting: — "Jan. 9*, 16J?, I rec* a certificate 
from Mr. Boger Clavell, Justice of y^ peace at Brokenhurst, 
that Thomas King and Anthony King, sons of Anthony King, 
deceased, did make oath before him, the sayd Boger Clavell, 
that the aforesayd Antony King was buried according to the 
late Act of Parliament.'* 



* See Notes and Queries. First Series, vol. ii., pp. 344, 345. In the 
Church wardens* Books of Fordingbridge we find — ^^1609. For srooke- 
mony, for makynge and deliveringe of the bills zvj'*," which would confirm 
the first explanation given in the text. 

t 30 Car. II., cap. iii. See Journals of the House of Commons, vol. viii., 
p. 650 ; ix., p. 440. In Bnm^s History of Parish Registers, second edition, 
p. 117, may be found a much more complicated affidavit than those given in 
the text. 
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And again, opposite to the entrieB of their deaths, we find — 
" NoTember 11*.— Certified by John Torbnck, Vicar of Elling- 
ham, y' Edward Baily and Nichoka Baily, of Ibsely, were 
boned in woollen only." 

Pope's linefl on Mrs. Oldfield need hardly here be qnoted. 
To conclude, of the parish books in the district let me only say 
that at Fordinglmdge may be fonnd an inventory of all the 
chnrch famitore for 1654 ; at Christchnrch, notes of a Papist 
boned by women, for no one else would place her in the grave ; 
and entries of lay marriages ; at Ibbesley, lists of collections 
"towards the redemption of the poor slaves out of Turkey," 
" for the poor French Protestants," " for the redemption of 
captives," and " for the distressed Protestants beyond the sea," 
— all testi^dng to the social and moral condition of the people, 
without which it is impossible to give the history of any district 
or any country. 



D BTOokenLnnt Chiirch. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE GEOLOGY. 









Tto Barton Cliff 






I HAVE endeavoured, whenever there was an opportnnity, 


to point 


oat the natural history of the Forest, 


feeling sure that 


from s 


lack of this knowledge, so many miss the real charms of the 
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country. '' One green field is like another green field/' cried 
Johnson. Nothing can be so nntme. No two fields are ever 
the same. A brook flowing through the one, a narrow strip 
of chalk intersecting the other, will make them as difierent 
as Perthshire from Essex. Even Socrates could say in 
the PhadruSf ra fuv ovv \(opia Kai ra SevSjm ovStv fi iOiXu 
&Sa<ric€(v* and this arose from the state, or rather absence, 
of all Natural Science at Athens. Had that been different he 
would have spoken otherwise. 

The world is another place to the man who knows, and to the 
man who is ignorant of Natural History. To the one the earth 
is full of a thousand significations, to the other meaningless. 

First of all, then, for a few words on the geology of the 
Forest ; for upon this everything depends — not only the 
scenery, but its Flora and Fauna, the growth of its trees and 
the course of its streams. Throughout it is composed of the 
Middle-Eocene, the Osborne and Headon Beds capping the 
central portion, with their fluyio-marine formation. The Upper 
Bagshot develops itself below them, and is succeeded by the 
Barton Clays, so well exposed on the coast, and finally by the 
Bracklesham Beds, which crop out in the valley of Canterton, 
trending in a south-easterly direction to Dibden. 

Here, then, where the New Forest stands, in the Eocene 
period, rolled an inland sea, whose waves lashed the Wilt- 
shire chalk hills on the north, moulding, with every stroke of 
their breakers, its chalk flints into pebbles, dashing them against 
its cliffs, as the waves do at this very hour those very same 
pebbles along the Hurst beach. Its south-western boundary- 
line between Ballard Head and the Needles was rent asunder by 
volcanic action, and the chalk-flints flung up vertically mark to 
this day the violence of the disruption. 
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Long after this the Isle of Wight was altogether separated 
by the Solent from the mainland^ but still ages before the historic 
period. The yarions traditions, as to the former depth of the 
channel, how Sir Bevis, of Southampton, waded across it, how, 
too, the carts brought the Binstead stone for building Beauliea 
Abbey over the dry bed at low water, have been previously 
given. The passage, too, in Diodorus Siculus has been already 
examined,* and there can be no doubt, notwithstanding his also 
making it, like the traditions, a peninsula at low water, that his 
Ictis is the Isle of Wight and not St. Michael's Mount* The 
mere local evidence of the mass of tin, the British road — ^more 
like a deep trench than a road — still plainly traceable across 
the Forest, the names along it corresponding with that of its 
continuation in the Island, would alone, most assuredly, show 
that this was the place whence the first traders, and, in after- 
times, the Romans, exported their tin. We must, however, 
remember that the channel of the Solent was caused by de- 
piession rather than by excavation; and that at this moment 
an alteration in the levels, as noticed by Mr. Austen,t is going 
on eastward of Hurst Castle. 

The drift, which spreads over the whole of the New Forest, is 
not very interesting. No elephants' tusks, or elks* horns, so fiBur 
as I know, have ever been discovered. A few species of Terebra- 
tula and Pecten, some flint, knives, and the os inominatumy of 
probably Bos longifrons, mentioned fieurther on, are the only 



* See chap, v., pp. 57, 58. It is just possible that hy his ^* rac v^n^iov 
y4<rovc,** Diodorus may mean the Shingle Islands, which we have described 
in chapter ziv. p. 151, and whose sudden appearance and disappearance 
would lead to the most extravagant reports. 

t ** On the Newer Deposits of the Sussex Coast :** Otologieal JaumaJ^ 
vol. xiii. pp. 64, 65. 
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things at present found. Still, in one way, it is most inte- 
resting, as completely disproving the Chroniclers' accounts that, 
before its afforestation by the Conqueror, the district of the Forest 
was so fertile* The £act is a sheer impossibility. No wheat 
could ever be grown on this great bed of chalk-gravel, which is 
varied only by patches of sand. 

But nowhere, perhaps, in the world can we see the strati- 
fication of the upper portion of the Middle-Eocene better 
than at Hordle and Barton, as the sea serves to keep the 
different strata exposed. The beds dip easterly with a fall 
of about one in a hundred, though, at the extreme west, at 
High Cliff, it is much less, and here and there in some few 
places they lie almost horizontaUy.* At Hordle they seem 
to have been deposited in a river of a very uniform depth. 
There is but one single fault in the whole series, just under 
Mead End, where all the beds have alike suffered. Here and 
there, however, they are deposited with an undulating line ; 
and here and there, too, a rippled surface occurs, caused by the 
action of small waves. The river appears to have varied very 
much in the amount and force of its stream, as some of the beds, 
where the shells are less frequent, have been deposited very 
rapidly, whilst others, where the organic remains are more 
abundant, have been laid on very slowly and in very still water, f 

It will be impossible to examine all the beds. One or two, 
however, may be mentioned. And since the beds rise at the 
east we will begin from Milford. First of all, at Mineway, there 

* In the coast-map at p. 148, the principal beds are marked, so that, I 
tmst, there will be no difficulty in finding them. 

f For the direction of the river from east to west, see a paper " On the 
Discovery of an Alligator and several New Mammalia in Hordwell Clifi^" 
by Searles Wood, F.G.S. : London Geological Joumcdy No. 1., pp. 6, 7. 
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runs a remarkable band of fine sand, the " Middle Marine Bed,*' 
discovered some twenty-fiye years ago, by Mr. Edwards, and 
subsequently successfully worked by Mr. Higgins. It is seldom, 
however, exposed for more than a few yards; but that is sufficient 
to show, that after the elevation of the beds beneath they once 
more subsided, and the sea came over them again, and after that 
they were once again elevated. 

Just below Hordle House rises the " Crocodile Bed," run- 
ning out of the cliff about three hundred yards from Beckton 
Bunny. The lowest part of it teems with fish-scales, teeth, 
crocodile plates, ophidian vertebrsB, seed vessels, and other 
vegetable matter, very often mixed in a coprolitic bed, just 
beneath a band of tough clay, the specimens being more frequent 
to the east than the west. The accompanying section (I.) will, 
perhaps, not only serve to show the situation of the bed, but 
also those above and below. My measurements will be found 
to differ slightly from Sir Charles Lyell's* and Dr, Wright's ;t 
but this is owing to their having been taken in different places. 

Immediately under the '^ Leaf Bed," which, as seen in the 
opposite section, rises from the shore to the west of Hordle 
House, comes the lowest bed of the Lower Freshwater Series, 
formed of blue sandy clay sixteen feet in thickness, from whence 
Mr. Falconer obtained so many of his mammalian remains.:^ 



* '' The Freshwater Strata of Hordwell Cliff, Beacon Cliff, and Barton 
Cliff:** Transactions of the Geological Society, second series, vol.ii., p. 287. 

f " Stratigraphical Account of the Section of Hordwell, Beckton, and 
Barton Cliffs :** The Annals and Magazine of Natural History , June, 1851. 
In making these measurements I was very greatly assisted by the Rev. 
W. Fox, who was most untiring to ensure accuracy. 

X See the Geological Journal, vol. iv., p. 17 ; as also, Professor Owen*8 
Monograph on " The Fossil Reptilia of the London Clay,'* published by the 
Falieontographical Society, 1850, p. 48. 
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Section L of Hordle Cliff, a little to the west of Hordle House. --The beds 

here incline at an angle of 5^» 



FemigiDoiu flint gravel intentntified with sand 
—18 feet. 

Light hlue marl in the upper part running into 
sand— 12 feet. 

Ligneous bed— 12 inches. 

Bluish marl running into shades of light grey, 
caused by the comminuted shelly matter — 
15 feet. 

Ligneous bed — 9 inches. 

Green marl— 3 feet 6 inches. 

Limestone— 4 inches. 

Lignite — 1 inch. 

Green marl — 5 feet 4 inches. 

Grey sand — portion of Dr. Wright's Crocodile 
Bed— 4 feet. 

Fossil bed— 9 to 13 inches. 

I Bands of tough brown clay, not continuous. 

c Coprolite bed sppearing here and there, and 
always ftill of organic remains. 

Sand bed, uncertain — 1 foot 8 inches. 

Light blue marl^4 feet 6 inches. 

Grey sand — 2 feet 5 inches. 

Leaf bed, which here rises from the beach — 
18 inches. 







a^^^ 






^^X LJ^^'^^ ! ^ . 



^■'■m 






JtS^^t^i^^\ 



■•••■■•••■>■■••••*•••••■••■•••■■• 

■ ««• *•*■«•■•■«■■ ••••••••■■> ■■.«•• 

• «« •■■•••■•«•■■•*•*■•*•■■••■■•••• 

• •• •••••■••■•■•■•»••••••••■•*•*** 

;;;:: ::::::::::::ir:;i" . .:.:;... 



The present sea-shore. 
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It is a bed, howeTer, which is seldom open, and can be 
worked only at particnlar tides. It may easily be recognized as 
lying between the Leaf Bed and the well-marked Ligmt« Bed, 
which shows the first traces of salt-water, and where, in the 
lower portion, NeHtina coticava may be abundantly fonnd. This 
last bed may be well seen at Beckton Bnnny (Sectioh U.). The 
lignite, however, though it will give a good deal of heat, n'ill not 
blaze. Locally it is sometimes used for making black paint. 

Skction n. of Becfittm Cliff' immtdiately to tht \M»t of tht Bwag. 



Flint gravel — Mucely more tfaaa 3 or 4 feet, with 
an uncertaia band of white sand. 



Ligoite — 3 incbea. 
Brown cky—S incbea. 
Lignite— 3 inches. 

Mu-1 and nnd— 2 &et 3 inches. 

Ligneous bed, containing shells much broken — 
8 incbes. 

Gre; sand — S feet 4 inches. 



Onnge-coloured suid, with very few fowils at this 
point, though plenty eastward — 10 feet 9 inches. 

Olive bed. Fossils abundant— 37 feet 3 inches. 

The present sea-sbure. 

Passing on to Beckton Bonny we reach the first tme bed 
of the Lower Marine Formation, which rises a little eastward of 
that ravine. I have distingnished it as the Olive Bed, from the 



The Olive and Chama Beds. 



abundance of specimens of Oliva Branderi, forming the 
eqaiTalent to number eighteen in Dr. Wright's arrangement^ 
and which, when worked, emits a strong smell of sulphur. 

Immediately under the Olive Bed, as seen in the opposite 
section (11.), taken immediately on the west side of the Bunny, 
rises grey sand, seventeen feet and a half in thickness, possess- 
ing only a few casts of shells. The next bed, however, composed 
also of grey sand, rising about three hundred yards &rther on, 
is, perhaps, the richest in the whole of this Marine series, and 
its shells the best preserved. It may at once be recognized 
by the profusion of Chama squainosa, from which it has been 
called the Chama Bed. Specimens of Area Branderi and Solen 
gracilis may be found here as perfect as on the day they were 
deposited. 

A little farther on, nearly under the Gangway, rises the 
Barton clay, encrusted with Craaaatella mdcata,* And here. 



* Some of the most characteristic shells in this hed may perhaps he 
mentioued : — 



Fleurotoma exorta. SoL 
Terehellum ftuiforme. Lam. 
Morez minax. SoL 
Murex asper. SoL 
Murex hispinosus. Sow. 
Typ]uB pmigens. Sol. 
Voluta amhigoa. SoL 
Yoluta costata. SoL 
Yoluta luctatrix. SoL 
Dentalium striatum. Sow. 



Scalaria reticulata. Saw. 
Scalaria semicostata. Sow. 
Littorina sulcata. Pilk. 
Solarium plicatum. Lam. 
Hipponyx squamiformis. Lam. 
Fusus porrectus. SoL 
FusuB errans. SoL 
Fusus longsBvus. Lam. 
Bulla constricta. Sow. 



Bulla elliptica. Desk. 

I scarcely need, I hope, refer the reader either to Mr. Edwards* MonO' 
graph on the Eocene Mollusca^ 1849, 1852, 1854, 1856, or to Mr. Searles 
Wood*s Monograph on the same subject, both in course of publication by 
the Fahfiontographical Society. There is an excellent tahle of the Barton 
shells, hy Mr. Frestwich, in the Oeological Journal^ vol. xiii. pp. 118-126. 
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on looking at the cliff, we may notice how all the beds, as 
they rise westward, gradually lose their clayey character, and 
ran into sand, which will account for this part of the cliff 
foundering so fast. The water percolates through the sand 
down to the Barton Beds, and the loose mass aboye is thus 
launched into the sea. 

Below the Barton Coastguard Station rises another bed of 
green clay, containing sharks* teeth and the bones of fish. 
About a mile farther on, the High Cliff Beds emerge rich with 
Cassis ambigua and Cassidaria nodosa. And below them, 
seen in the channel of the stream flowing through Chewton 
Bunny, rises a bed of bright metallic-looking, green clay, the 
Nummulina Prestmchiana Bed of Mr. Fisher, containing sharks' 
teeth and some few shells. Beyond, a little to the west of High 
Cliff Castle, occurs the well-marked Pebble Bed, the commence- 
ment of the Bracklesham Series, containing rolled chalk flints, 
and casts of shells. Next follow grey sands full of fossil 
wood and vegetable matter, marked by* a course of oxydized 

ironstone-septaria. Then succeeds another Pebble Bed, and 
lastly appear the grey Bracklesham Sands.* 

We have thus gone through the principal beds, both of the 
Freshwater and Marine Series, as far as they are exposed in this 
section along the sea-coast. The fluvio-marine beds stretch away 
eastward as fieur as Beaulieu and Hythe, but their clays here con- 
tain very few shells. On the other hand, the Bracklesham Beds, 
trend away northward towards Stony-Cross, appearing in the 
valley, and cropping out again on the other side of the 
Southampton Water. 



* For the High Cliff Beds, see Mr. Fisher's paper on the Bracklesham 
Sands of the Isle of Wight Basin^ in the Proceedings of the Oeological 
Society, May, 1862, pp. 86-91, whose divisions are here followed. 
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Some few words must be said about them. The highest 
beds, known as the Hunting Bridge Beds, occur in Copse 
St. Leonards, not br from the Fritham Boad.* In a descend- 
ing order, separated by thirty or forty feet of unfossiliferous 
clays, come the Shepherd's Gutter Beds, to be found about 
half-a-mile lower down the King's Gaim Brook; and below 
ihem, again, separated by forty or fifty feet of unfossiliferous 
clays, and situated somewhat more than a mile lower down the 
same stream, rise the Brook Beds. Still farther down, too, 
from some shells yery lately discovered at Cadenham, it is sup- 
posed that the Cerithium Bed of Stubbington and Bracklesham 
Bay will be found, but this is not yet ascertained. 

The Hunting Bridge Beds I have never examined, but 
subjoin their measurements, as also their most typical shells,! 

* All these beds are Bbown in the large map by the word ** Foasib," 
there not being space enough to particularize each bed. 

t These beds were discovered by Mr. Fisher in 1861, and for the 
following measurements I am indebted to Mr. Keeping. We find, about 
one hundred yards in a south-eastward direction from the point where the 
footpath from Brook to Fritham crosses the stream, (1) the Coral Bed, 
the equivalent of that at Stubbington, fiill of crushed Dentalia and 
SerpuUB^ six inches. (2) Sandy light blue clay, with very few fossils, 
seven feet. (8) Verdigris-green and slate-coloured clay, characterized near 
the top by a new spedes^of DentaUum^ Serpubrhis Marchii (?), and Spondybu 
rarispina. The other typical shells are Voluta Maga^ several species of 
Area and Corbnla gallica^ five ieet. It is in this bed that large roots of 
trees and ferns are found. 

No persons, however, I should suppose, would think of examining any 
of these beds without first consulting Mr. Fisher's most valuable paper on 
the Bracklesham Beds in the Proceedings of the Geological Society, May, 
1862. And I should further most strongly advise them, if they wish to 
become practically acquainted with the beds, to procure the assistance of 
Mr. Keeping, of Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight 

I may here further mention that a well is at the present moment being 
sunk at Emery Down, and which, as I learn from Mr. Keeping, gives the 
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and mast here content myself to give a genetal description of 
the Shepherd's Gutter and Brook Beds. The fonner, the 
equivalent to the Nummvlina Bed at Stnbbington, Bracklesham, 



Sheila IVom ths Shspbard's Qattar B«d«. 

and White-Cliff Bay, is so called from a small stream at the 
foot of Bramble Hill Wood, aboat a mile due north of the 
King's Oaim Brook. The meaanrements are as follow : — 
(1) Grayel from one to five feet ; (2) li^t-colonied clay, with 



follDwing intereetiiig meamrementa :— (1) Beds of nuu'l, coDtumng VoUita 
geminaia, dlMovered fort^ years ago, at CotwAlk Hill, hy Sir Charles Lyell, 
and now re-diacovered, and a small MargineUa, geven feet. (2) Bed of 
bluish sandy clay, which becomes, when wesithered, excessively hrown. 
This bed, very rich in fossils, which are in a good state of preservation, is 
eqaivalent to what in nnw called the Middle Marine Bed, at Hordle and 
Broekenhnrst, sixteen to nineteen feet. (3) Hordle Freshwater Beds, con- 
taining two species of Poltviomga, and conuninnted shelle^ fifteen feet. (4) 
Upper Bagshot Sands, measuring, as &r as the workmen have gone, twenty 
feet, and below which lies the water at the top of the clay. The important 
point to be noticed is the extreme thinnbg out of the Hordle Freahwatv 
Beds, which, bom the depth of two hundred and fifty feet at Barton have 
here shmnk to fifteen. Mr. Prestwich has sug^itsted that these beds, as 
they advance in a north-easterly direction, become more nutine, which teems 
here to be confirmed. 



The Shepherd*8 Gutter Beds, 



a few fossils sparingly distributed, five to six feet ; (3) Turri^ 
teUa carinifera bed, one foot and a half; (4) fossil bed, charac- 
terized by Convs deperdittts, and the abundance of Pecten 
comeus within a few inches of the bottom, one foot and a half. 

It is worth noticing that these, like all the Bracklesham 
beds, roll. In a pit which Mr. Keeping and myself dug we 
found there had been a regular displacement of the grayel, and 
that the l^s rose at an angle of thirty degrees, whilst the 
fossil bed was three feet lower on one side than the other of 
the pit. In another, after cutting through a foot of gravel, in 
which we found the os inominatuniy of probably Bos hngifronSj^ 
and a bed of sandy clay about two feet in thickness, we came 
upon a deposit of gravel about four inches thick, lying in the 
depressions of the stiff brown clay which succeeded, and in 
which still remained roots and vegetable matter. Thus we can 
plainly see that, after the clay had been deposited, vegetable, 
and perhaps animal, life flourished. Then came the gravel, 
carrying all before it, and in its turn, too, was nearly swept 
away, and only left here and there in a few scattered patches. 

Perhaps, nothing is so startling as this insecurity of life. 
As was the Past so will be the Future, guided, though, always 
by that Law, which at every step still rises, moving in no circle, 
but out of ruin bringing order, and from Death, Life. 

The Brook Beds I can best describe for the general reader 
by an account of a pit which Mr. Keeping and myself made. 
It was sunk about 20 feet from the King's Gairn Brook, and 
measured about 6 yards long by 4 broad. We first cut through 

* I flay probably, for Professor Owen, who examined the specimen, states 
that it is of a bovine animal of the size of Bos longifrona^ but does not 
yield characters for an exact specific identification. I may here add that 
the celt mentioned at p. 207, foot-note, is hardly satisfactory. 
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a loamy sand, measuring 3 feet, and then came upon 19 inches 
of gravely where at the base stretched the half fossilized trunk 
of an oaky and a thick drift of leaves mixed with black peaty 
matter, the remains of some primaBval forest. Three feet of 
light-coloured clay, unfossiliferous, succeeded; and then came 
the Corbida Bed, with its myriads of Corbula pisum, massed 
together, nearly all pierced by their enemies, the Murices. Stiff 
light -coloured clay, measuring 18 inches, followed^ revealing 
some of the shells, which were to be found so plentiful in the 
next stratum. Here, at the Pleurotoma attenuata Bed, our 
harvest commenced, and since Mr. Keeping has worked these 
beds, no spot has ever yielded such rich results. Eveiy stroke 
of the pick showed the pearl and opal-shaded colours of the 
nautilus, and the rich chestnut glaze of the Pecten comem^ 
whilst at the bottom lay the great thick-shelled Cardita plani- 
costcB, Inside one of these were enclosed two most lovely 
specimens of Calyptraa trochiformis. Mr. Keeping here, too, 
found a young specimen of Natica cepacea (?), and I had the 
good fortune to turn up the largest Pleurotoma attentiata ever 
yet discovered, measuring 4|> inches in length, and 8^ inches 
in circumference round the thickest whorl. 

We were now down no less than 8 feet. And at this stage 
the water from the brook, which had been threatening, began 
to burst in upon us from the north side* We, however, with 
intervals of bailing, still pushed on till we reached the next 
bed of pale clay, measuring from 7 to 8 inches, containing 
Cassidaria highly pyritised, and sharks' teeth, amongst which 
Mr. Keeping discovered an enormous spine, measuring at least 
10 inches in length, but we were unable to take it out perfect. 
The water had all this time been gaining upon us, in spite of 
our continuous efforts to bail it with buckets* We, however, 
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succeeded in making the Voluta horrida bed, which seemed, at 
this spot, literally teeming with shells. Each spitful, too, 
showed specimens of frait, earbones, fish-palates, drift-wood, 
and those nodular concretions which had gathered round some 
berry or coral.* 

At this point, the water, which was now pouring through the 
side in a complete stream, and a rumbling noise, showed danger 
was imminent. Hastily picking up our tools and fossils we 
retreated. In a moment a mass of clay began to move, and 
two or three tons, completely burying our bed, fell where we had 
stood. Founder after founder kept succeeding, driving the 
water up to higher levels. We procured assistance, but precious 
time was lost. Night began to fall, and we were obliged to leave 
unworked one of the richest spots which, in these beds, may, 
perhaps, ever be met. 

As it was, we found no less than sixty-one species, including 
in all 280 good cabinet specimens, which, considering the small 
size of the pit, and our limited time, and the great disadvantages 
under which we worked, well showed the richness of these beds. 



* I had intended to have accompanied this description with a group of 
some of the best fossils from this pit, including the fruit, fish-spines, and 
palates, and the laige Pleurotoma attenuata. It was, in fact, commenced by 
the artist. But the specimens were obliged to be so greatly reduced, that 
the drawing, gave no complete idea of their form and beauty, and would 
only have confused the reader. I have, therefore, contented m3rself with 
figuring at p. 249, in its matrix of day, the rare Natica cepacea (?), which 
has passed into Mr. £dwards' fine collection, and who has kindly allowed 
me the use of it, with the characteristic Casndaria nodosa^ and a lovely 
Calyptraa trochiformU^ found, as mentioned, inside a Cardita. At p. 244, 
the specimens given from the Shepherd*s Gutter Beds are Ceriikium 
trilinum (Edw. MS,), Voluta uniplicatOy and, in the centre, a shell, showing 
oblique folds on the columella, which Mr. Edwards thinks may be identical 
with Fuaua ineerhu of Deshayes. 
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Merely, however, collecting fossils for collecting's sake is 
useless. The aim of geology is to enable ns to understand 
how this world was made— how form followed form, how type 
after type took life and then passed away, and the higher 
organization ever succeeded the lower. The Middle-Eocene 
ought to be to us particularly interesting, separating us, on the 
one hand, from those monsters which had filled the previous 
Age, and, on the other, presenting the first appearances of those 
higher mammals which should serve the future wants of man. 
The pterodactyle no longer darkened the air. The iguanodon 
now slept in its grave of chalk. A new earth, covered with new 
types and new forms, had appeared. It is a strange sight which 
the Hordle Cliffs unveil. Here, beneath a sun fiercer than 
in our tropics, the crocodile basked in its reed beds. Here the 
alligator crimsoned the stream, as he struck his jaws into his 
victim ; whilst the slow tryonyx paddled through the waves, and 
laid its eggs on the sand, where its plates are now bedded. 

The very rushes, which grew on the river banks, lie caked 
together, with the teeth of the rats which harboured in them. 
The pine-cones still, too, lie there, their surfaces scarcely more 
abraded than when they dropped from the tree into the tepid 
waters. Along the muddy river shore browsed the paloplothere, 
whilst his mate crushed through the jungle of club-mosses. 
Groves of palms stood inland, or fringed the banks, swarming 
with land-snakes. Birds waded in the shallows. But no 
human voice sounded : nothing was to be heard but the scream- 
ing of the river-fowl, and the deep bellow of the tapir-shaped 
palseothere, and the wolf-Uke bark of the hysenodon. 

This description is no mere fancy, but taken from the 
remains actually discovered in the Hordle Cliffs. I have had no 
need to borrow from the fossils of the Headon and Binstead 
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Beda, or the caves of Montmartre. On these cliffs, too, is 
scored the history of the past. Here lie the little NucuUe, still 
crimson and pink as when they first settled down through the 
water into their bed of sand ; and teeth of dicbodons still bright 
with enamel. The struggle of life raged as fiercely then as 
now. And the pierced skull of the palffiothera still tells where 
it received its death-wound from its foe the crocodile. 

But other things do they reveal. They plainly show, as 
was, I believe, first suggested 1^ Mr. Searles Wood, that in 
the Middle-Eocene period Europe and America were connected. 
The pachyderms of Hordle are allied to the tapirs of the Ifew 
World. The same alligators still swim in the warm rivers of 
Florida : and the same t^e of sauroid fish, whose scales 
spangle the Freshwater Beds, is now only found in the West. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE BOTAMY.— THE FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS. 



Closely concected with the geology of the Forest are its 
flowers. And though mere geology could not tell qb the whole 



EffecU of the Sail. 



Flora of a district^ yet we might always be able, by its help and 
that of the latitude, to give the lypical plants. Close to the 
chalky the Forest possesses none of the chalk flowers. No bee- 
orchis or its congeners, although so common on all the neigh- 
bouring Wiltshire downs, bloom. No travellers'-joy trails 
amongst its thickets, although every hedge in Dorsetshire^ 
just across the Avon, is clothed in the autumn with its 
white fleece of seeds. No yellow bird's-nest {Monotropa 
Hypopitya) shades itself under its beeches, though growing 
only a few miles distant on the chalk. 

Still, here there are some contradictions. The chalk-loTing 
yew appears to be indigenous. Several plants which we might 
reasonably expect, as herb-Paris, the bird-nest orchis {Neottia 
Nidu8'am8), and the common mezereon (Daphne Mezereum)^ 
are wanting. 

Owing to the want of stiff clay, no hornbeams grow in its 
woods, except, perhaps, a few in one or two cold '' bottoms." 
No Solomon's seal or lilies of the valley whiten its dells. No 
meadow-geranium waves its blue flowers on the banks of the 
Avon.* 

On the other hand, the plants too truly tell the character 
of the soil. In the spring the little tormentil shows its bright 
blossoms, and the petty-whin grows side by side with the 
furze, and the sweet mock-myrtle throws its shadow over the 
streams. In the summer and autunm the blue sheep's-bit 
scabious and the golden-rod bloom, with the three heathers. 
In the bogs the round-leaved sundew is pearled with wet, and 



* In one place only in the Forest, on some waste ground at Alum 
Green, have I seen this plant. 
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not £Eur from it the cotton-grass waves its white down, and the 
asphodel rears its golden spike. 

. These are the commonest flowers of the Forest^ and grow 
eyerywhere over its moors. In its dykes and marshes, the 
common frog-hit and the marsh-pimpernel spring np in eveiy 
direction. The hnckbean, too, brightens every pool on the 
soath side, and is so common near the Avon that many of the 
fields are called '' the bnckbean mead," whilst in the northern 
parts it is known as '^ the fringed water-lily." 

Very rich is the Forest in all these bog-plants. In Hin- 
Chelsea and Wilverley Bottoms grow the water -pimpernel 
{Savnolus Valerandi), the lesser bladder- wort, and the bnr-reed 
{Sparganium natans) floating on the water. Here, too, perhaps, 
the easternmost station known for it, blossoms the bntterwort 
(Pinguicvla Lusitanica), with its pale delicate flowers. In 
the antnmn, also, the open tnrf grounds round Wootton are 
blue with the Calathian violet (Gentiana Pneumonanthe) ; whilst 
its little bright congener (Cicendia JUiformis) blossoms in all 
the damp places. 

Owing, also, to the presence of iron, the Forest possesses 
no less than seventeen or eighteen carices. The litUe thyme- 
leaved flax, too {Radiola miUegrana), grows in all the moist, 
sandy dells. 

From this general view it will be seen that the true Forest 
plants are not so much ^^ sylvestral " as '^ ericetal," and 
"paludal," and "uliginal," Besides these groups, however, 
the Flora of the district further divides itself into the " littoral 
plants " along the sea-shores and estuaries, and the " pascual " 
flowers of the valley of the Avon. In the former division, 
owing to the want of rocks, no Statice spathulata grows on 
its sea-board. No true samphire (Crithmum maritimum) 
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blossoms. The beantiful maiden's-hair fern, once so plentifdl 
on the neighbouring coast of the Isle of Wight, is also from the 
same cause wanting. 

Still, great beauty blooms on the Forest streams and shores. 
In the latter part of the summer, the mudbanks of the Beaulieu 
riyer are perfectly purple with the sea-aster, whilst the sea- 
lavender waves its bright blue crest among the reed-beds washed 
over by every tide. 

The valley of the Avon is characterized, as may be expected, 
by the conmioner species, which are to be found in such situa- 
tions. Here, and in the adjoining cultivated parts, which once 
were more or less a part of the Forest, we find the soap-wort 
{SapoTiaria qfficinalia) and the thorn-apple {Datura Stramo- 
nium), and those colonists which always harbour close to the 
dwellings of man. Other considerations remain. The situation 
and climate of the New Forest, of course, have a great effect 
on its plants.* The two myrtles and the sweet-bay grow under 
the cliffs of Eagleshurst, close to the Solent, unhurt by the 
hardest frosts. The grapes ripen on the cottage-walls of Beau- 
lieu nearly as early as in Devonshire. I have seen the coltsfoot 
in fall blossom, near Hythe, on the 27th of February ; and the 
blackthorn flowers at Wootton on the 8rd of April. 

The area of the New Forest comes under Watson's Sub- 
province of the Mid-Channel, on the Southern belt of his Infer- 
agrarian zone. Its position lies exactly half-way between his 
Germanic and Atlantic types. The former shows itself by 
Dianthua Armeria, and Pulicaria vulgaris, growing near March- 
wood and Bisteme. The latter by such examples as Cotyledon 



* On thb point see what Bromfield observes in his Introduction to the 
Flora Vectensis^ p. xzvi. 
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umbilicus, Pinguicula Lvsttantca^ Briza minor, and Agrogtis 
aetacea. The " British " and " English '* types are, of course, 
plentifully represented.* 

Looking, too, at the trees and shrubs which are indigenous, 
we shall find them also eminently characteristic. In spite of 
what GsBsar says, the beech is certainly a native, pushing out 
in places even the oak. The holly, too, grows everywhere in 
massy clumps. In the spring, the wild crab (Pyrus MoIub) 
crimsons the thickets of Brockenhurst, in the autumn the 
maple. The butcher's broom stands at the foot of each beech, 
and the ivy twines its great coil round each oak, and the 
mistletoe finds its home on the white poplar. 

After all, the trees, and not the flowers, give its character to 
the New Forest. In the spring, all its woods are dappled with 
lights and shades, with the amber of the oak and the delicate soft- 
gleaming green of the birch and beech. In the autumn, the 
spindle-tree (Euonymus Europaus) in the Wootton copses is 
hung with its rosy gems ; and the trenches of Castle Malwood 
are strewed with the silver leaves of the white-beam. 

To return, however, to the plants, let us notice how some 
particular families seem especially to like the light gravelly soil 
of the Forest district. Take, for instance, the St. John's-worts, 
of which we have no less than six, if not more varieties. The 
common perforated {Hypericum perforatum) shines on every 
diy heath, and the square-stalked (quadrangulum) in all the 
damp boggy places. The tutsan (Androsamum) is so conmion 
round Wootton that it is known to all the children as ** touchen 



* In Appendix U. I have given a list of all the characteristic plants of 
the New Forest to assist the collector ; and, I trust, comprehensive enough 
lor the botanist to make generalizations. 
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leaves/' evidently only a corruption of its name ; and its berries 
are believed throughout the Forest to be stained with the blood 
of the Danes. The rarer large-flowered (calycinvm) grows, 
though not| I am afraid, truly wild, in some of the thickets 
round Sway. In all the ponds, the marsh (elodes) springs 
up, whilst the creeping (humtfuwm) trails its blossoms 
over the turf of the Forest lanes, and the small (ptdchrum) 
shows its orange-tipped flowers amongst the brambles and 
bushes. 

Take, again, the large fieunily of the ferns, of which seventeen 
species are distributed throughout the Forest. First and fore- 
most, of course, stands the royal fern {Osmunda regalis), which 
may be found from the sea-board to Fordingbridge, rearing its 
stem in some places six feet high, and covering in patches on 
the southern border, as at Beckley, nearly a quarter of an acre. 
It grows in Ghewton Glen, in all the lanes in the neighbourhood, 
on Ashley Common, close to the Osmanby Ford Biver, and rears 
its golden-brown pannides in the boggy thickets near Rufas's 
Stone. But before it, in beauty, stands the lady-fern, with its 
delicate fronds and its tender green, growing in the open spaces 
of the beech woods, as at Stonehard and Puckpits, and bending 
over the Forest streams in large leafy clumps. Then, too, in 
all the large woods grows the sweet-scented mountain fern 
{Laatrea Oreopteris) ; and on every bank the hart*s-tongue spreads 
its broad ribbon-like leaves, and the fertile fronds of the hard- 
fern spring up feathery and light, whilst from the old oaks 
the common polypody droops with its dark green tresses. The 
common maiden-hair {Asplenium Trichomanes), too, hangs on 
the walls and Forest banks; and on Alice Lisle's tomb, at 
EUingham, the rue-leaved spleenwort is green throughout the 
whole year. On Breamore churchyard wall and Bingwood 
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bridges grows the common scale-fern^ whilst in the meadows 
of the Avon springs the adder's-tongue's green spear. 

Nor mast we forget the brake, common though it be, for this 
it is which gives the Forest so much of its character, clothing it 
with green in the spring ; and when the heather is withered, and 
the furze, too, decayed, making every holt and hollow golden.* 

And now for some other plants, without reference to their 
species, but simply to their beauty. On Ashley Common and 
the neighbouring grass-fields grows the moth-mullein ( Verbaseum 
Blattaria), dropping its yellow flowers, as they one by one 
expand. In the neighbouring pools, as far as Wootton, the 
blossoms of the great spearwort (Ranuncidtid Lingvo) gleam 
among the reeds. There, also, the narrow-leaved lungwort 
{Pulmonaria angnstifolia), with its leaves both plain and spotted, 
opens its blue and crimson flowers so bright, that they are 
known to all the children as the ^' snake flower," and gathered 
by handfuls mixed with the spotted orchis. And the ladies* 
tresses, too {Spiranthes autumnalis), shows its delicate brown 
braid on every dry field on the southern border. 

Besides these, the feathered pink {Dianthm plumarius) 
blooms on the cloister-walls at BeauHeu ; and the Deptford pink 
{Dianthus Armeria) in the valley of the Avon at Hucklebrook, 
near Ibbesley. The bastard-balm {Melittis MelissophyUum) 
flaunts its white and purple blossoms over the banks of Wootton 
plantation, whilst at Oakley and Enyghtwood the red gladiolus 
crimsons the green beds of fern. 



* Besides these we have all over the Forest Lasirea Filix-mas^ and dilaiatay 
and Asplenium adiantum nigrum, and Polystichum angulare, with its varietieai 
angustatum and aculeatum, found near Fordingbridge. My friend, Mr. Rake, 
who discovered angmtatum, found also, in February, 1856, near Fording- 
bridge, Lasirea spinulosa^ but it has never since been seen in the locality. 
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Briefly, let me say that, as ia the Forest soil, so are its 
plants. Nature ever makes some compensations. The barrenest 
places she ever clothes with beaaty. If corn will not grow, she 
will give roan something better. In the great woods the colnm- 
binea and totsan shine in the spring with their blue and yellow 
blossoms, and the wood-sorrel neatles its white flowers among 
the mossy roots of the oaks. In the more open spaces the fox- 
^0T6S overtop the brake, and in the grassy spots the eyebright 
waves its white-grey crest ; and not &r off are sure to gleam 
&int crimson patches of the marsh-pimpernel, half hid in moss ; 
whilst the swamps are fringed with the coral of the sundew. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE ORNITHOLOGY. 



To describe the Fauna of the Forest is beyond the purpose of 
this book, and woultl, beside, require a life-time to properly 
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accomplish. I can only here deal with the ornithology as I . 
have with the botany. I do not know either that the general 
reader will lose anything by the treatment. A scientific know- 
ledge is not so mnch needed as, first of all, a sympathy with 
nature, and a loye for all her forms of beauty. The great object 
in life is not to know, but to feel. But, before we speak of 
the birds, let us correct some errors which are so common with 
regard to the animals* It is quite a mistake to talk of wild 
boars or wild ponies roaming over the Forest. There is not 
now an animal here without an owner. The wild boars intro- 
duced by Charles I., and others brought over some fifty 
years ago, are seen only in their tame descendants— sandy- 
coloured, or *' badger-pied," as they are called, which are turned 
out into the Forest during the pannage months.* 

So, too, the Forest ponies never run wild, except in the 
sense of being unbroken. Lath-legged, small-bodied, and 
heayy^headed, but strong and hardy, living on nothing in the 
winter but the furze, they are commonly said, without the 



* The Forest would afford a good field for dtcidiog the controversy as 
to whether our tame pigs are descend^ from the European Wild Boar. 
(See Proceedings of the Zoological Society^ 1861, p. 264; and Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History^ Third Series, vol. ix. p. 415.) Certain 
it is that here are some hreeds distinct in their markings. I must 
not, too, forget to mention Coronella Uevis (Boie), which is found in the 
Forest, as also in Dorsetshire and Kent. This is tlie Coronella austriaca 
of Laurenti, and afterwards the Coluber knis of Lac^pede. It might 
be mistaken for the conunon viper (JPelias herus\ but differs in not being 
venomous, as also from the ringed snake (Natriz torquatd) in having 
a fang at the hinder extremity of its jaws, the peculiarity of the genus 
Coronella, It feeds on lizards, which its fang enables it to hold ; drinks a 
great deal of water ; and Dr. GQnther, of the British Museum, to whom I 
am indebted for the above information, tells me that it crawls up the furze 
and low bushes to lick the rain off the leaves. For a list of the Lepidoptera 
of the New Forest see Appendix IV. 
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slightest ground, to be descendants of the Spanish horses which 
swam ashore from the disabled ships of the Armada. 

And now for the ornithology. The thick woods, the lonely 
moors and holts, attract the birds of prey ; the streams and 
marshes, the waders ; whilst the estuaries of the Beaulien, and 
Lymington, and Christchurch riyers, and the Solent, afford a 
shelter in winter to the geese and ducks driyen from the north. 

Again, too, the peculiar mildness of the climate has its effect 
on the birds as well as the plants. The martin and the swallow 
come early in March and stay till the end of Noyember ; that is 
to say, remain full three-quarters of the year. I haye heard, too, 
the cuckoo as early as April 11th and as late as July the 12th. 
The warblers, whose arriyal depends so much on the south-east 
winds, may not come earlier than in other parts of England. 
They certainly, howeyer, in the southern and more cultivated 
parts, where food is plentiful, stay here later than in the Midland 
Counties; and I haye heard the whitethroat singing, as on a 
spring day, in the middle of October. 

We will begin with the birds of prey. Gilpin (yol. ii. p. 294) 
mentions a pair of golden eagles, which, for many years, at 
times frequented King's Wood, and a single specimen, killed 
near Ashley Lodge. These, howeyer, with the exception of 
one shot some twenty years ago oyer Christchurch Harbour, are 
the last instances of a bird, which can now be seldom seen 
except in the north of Scotland. Yarrell,* too, notices that the 
sea eagle {AquUa cdbicilla) is sometimes a yisitor in the district, 
but though I haye been down under the Hordle and Barton 
Cliffs, day after day, for often six months together, I haye neyer 
seen a specimen. StiU it sometimes occurs in the winter, and is 



• Vol. i. p. 26. 
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mistaken for its rarer ally ; and the Eagle Tree at the extreme 
west end of Tinney Bidge still commemorates where one was 
shot, some fifty years ago^ by a Forest-keeper. The osprey, 
however {F(dco haliaetus), still frequents the coast in the 
autumn, and still circles over Christchurch Harbour fishing 
for his prey, where, as Yarrell mentions, he is well known as the 
*' grey-mullet hawk,*' on account of his fondness for that fish. 

The Peregrine Falcon (Falco peregrinua), which breeds on 
the high Culver Cliffs of the Isle of Wight, and in the Lulworth 
Rocks, is in the summer a regular visitor, and scours the whole 
country. No year goes by without some half-dozen or more 
being killed. 

Its congener the hobby {Falco suhbuteo), known in the Forest 
as " the van-winged hawk," comes about the same time as the 
honey-buzzard, building in the old, deserted nests of crows and 
magpies, and even, as in one case, to my knowledge, in that 
of the honey-buzzard. The bird, however, is becoming scarce. i 

For several years I have known a pair or two build in Buckhill 
Wood, of which a sketch is given at the end of this chapter, 
but last year none came. It lays generally about the beginning 
of June, though I have received its eggs as late as July 12th. 
Tarrell says that their number is three or four; but, with 
Mr. Hoy,* I have never known the bird lay more than three, 
and very often only two. 

The goshawk {Falco palumbariua) and the rough-legged 
buzzard {Falco lagopvs) are very rarely seen ; but, I fear, the 
kite, although so plentiful in Gilpin's time, has nearly deserted 
this, like all other districts. Once, and once only, has it been 



* IllustraHow of the Eggs of British Birds, by W. C. Ilewitson, 
vol. i. p. 27. 
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0een by Mr. Farren. The honey-buzzard, however {Falco 
npivorus), comes regularly over from Germany about the end 
of May, attracted, in some measure, perhaps, by its favourite 
food, the larvsB of wasps and bees, but chiefly by the wide range 
of the woods. At Mark Ash and Puckpits I have frequently, 
for an hour together, watched a couple, sailing with their wings 
outspread, allowing the wind, on a boisterous day, to catch 
them, till it almost veered them over ; just circling round the 
tops of the beeches, sometimes even '' tumbling," like a pigeon, 
and answering each other with their sharp, short cry, prolonged 
every now and then into a melancholy wail. Its favourite 
breeding stations are amongst the tall beech-woods round Lynd- 
hurst, in Mark Ash, and Gibbs Hill, Puckpits, Coalmeer, Prior*s 
Acre, and the oaks of Bentley and Sloden. The nest is always 
placed in the old one of a crow, or even the common buzzard, 
whose young by that time have flown, and sometimes made on 
the top of a squirrel's " cage," the birds contenting themselves 
with only re-shaping it, and Uning the inside with fresh green 
leaves. The fact of a squirrel's ** cage " being used will account 
for the nest being sometimes found so low, and on a compara* 
tively small tree. No rule can therefore be laid down as to its 
position. I have known the bird build in very difierent situa- 
tions. Mr. Bake found its nest in Sloden, on the forked bough 
of a low oak, not thirty feet from the ground. In 1860 a pair 
built, not very much higher, in the overhanging branch of a 
beech in Puckpits ; and, in the same year, another pair reared 
their young on the top of a fir in Holmy Bidge Hill. And in 
1861 and 1862, I knew of two nests, not fifty yards apart, in 
Mark Ash, each placed nearly at the top of the very tallest 
beeches in the wood, at least seventy or eighty feet from the 
ground. As so little appears to be known about its breeding 
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habits, I may as well add a few more words. It seldom arrives 
till the begimiiiig of June, when the leaves are thick on the 
trees, and immediately commences its nest, for which purpose it 
seems only to come, as it immediately departs when the young 
birds can fly. Pairs have been known, however, not to lay till 
the end of July; and, I am assured by one of the Forest 
keepers, not sometimes till even the beginning of August ; but 
these are, doubtless, cases where the birds have been robbed of 
their first eggs. It differs from the common buzzard in not 
flying away when disturbed during incubation, but merely 
skimming round the top of the tree in small circles, uttering 
its short, shrill cry, sometimes both male and female perching 
on the branch of a neighbouring tree, and remaining undisturbed 
by shouts or cries, whilst the nest is being reached. At these 
times a kind of stupidity seizes the bird. It has, to my know- 
ledge, on several occasions, remained in the nest till a boy has 
touched its feathers, and returned as soon as he left. 

As a further illustration, I may add, that in one of the nests 
before mentioned, in Mark Ash (June 7th, 1862), was only one 
egg, which was taken. The birds, however, did not forsake, 
and another, which was also taken, was laid on the third day. 
Even then the birds did not desert, but after the interval of two 
more days laid a third egg, about one-half smaller than usual, 
and in shape somewhat resembUng a peregrine's. 

On another occasion, June 11th, 1859, a pair bred in a high 
beeoh in Coalmeer Wood, near Stoney Cross, and though fired at 
more than once did not desert. The female, however, was first 
shot, when the cock, nothing daunted, took his partner's place, 
and sat on the eggs, and in a day or two afterwards shared her 
fiate* In the nest were two eggs, which, with the exception 
before mentioned, I have never known exceeded. Those in my 
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collection yary in colouring from the light dull yermilion, which 

« 

BO often characterizes the merlin's eggs, to a deep rich morone> 
tinted; especially in newly-taken specimens, with a delicate 
crimson bloom.* 

A few words more. The birds are not much seen in the 
day, but generally early in the morning. Whilst the hen bird 



* As so few opportunities occur of weighing the eggs of the honey- 
buzzard and bobby, the following notes, most carefully made by Mr. Rake 
and myself, may not be without interest : — 

Honey-buzzard*s nest, taken June 16tb, in a low fork of an oak-tree in 
Anses Wood, contained two fresh-laid eggs: — 

First egg (apothecaries* weight) loz. 3dr. Isc. ^gr. 

Second egg (very slightly dinted) . loz. 2dr. 2sc. lOgr. 
IIoney-buzzard*s nest, taken June 24th, in Ravensnest Wood, near 
Brook, in the higher branches of a tall beech, overhanging the road. 
This nest had been deserted, and the two eggs were very much 
addled and hard set : — 

First egg loz. 4dr. Osc. lOgr. 

Second egg loz. 3dr. 2sc lOgr. 

Hobby's nest, placed iu a nest which, in 1861, had been occupied by a 
honey-buzzard, was taken in Prior's Acre, June 2l8t, and contained 
three fresh -laid eggs, now in Mr. Rake*s cabinet : — 

First egg 6dr. Osc Ogr. 

Second egg 5dr. 2sc. lOgr. 

Third egg (very slightly dinted) . . 5dr. 28c. Ogr. 
Hobby's nest, taken in South Bentley Wood, July 12, contained two 
eggs hard sat upon and addled : — 

First egg 5dr. 2!'C. 15gr. 

Second egg (cracked) .... 5dr. Osc 14gr. 

With these weights may be compared the following : — ^Egg, supposed to 
be that of a merlin, taken with two others which were broken, June 17th, 
1862, near Alum Green, in the hole of a beech, rather sat upon, weighed 
4dr. Isc. lOgr. Two fresh-laid eggs of kestrels, taken at the same time, 
weighed 4d. 2sc. 15gr. Other eggs of kestrels, however, have weighed con- 
siderably more ; and two others, also laid about the same time, came to 
5dr. 5 gr. 
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sits on the eggs, the cock perches close by in some toll thick 
tree. Perhaps from this very affection for their young arises 
their seeming stupidity, and the ease with which they are killed. 
Some years ago a keeper found a nest with two young birds in 
Bentley Wood, and on purpose to secure them tied them by 
their legs to a small tree, where the old birds regularly came 
and fed them. But the strangest &ct with regard to their 
breeding is that before they finally decide upon a nest they will 
line several with green leaves and small leafy twigs. Lastly, 
I may add that though I have examined many nests, I have 
never found any traces of their being, as is related by some 
writers, lined with wool. If there was any wool it was probably 
placed there by the bird which had previously inhabited the nest. 

The common buzzard {Falco buteo) is a resident all through 
the year in the Forest, and may now and then be seen towering 
high up in the air, so high that you would not at first notice 
him, unless you heard his wild scream. It is not, however, 
nearly so plentiful as formerly. He is a sad coward, and the 
common crow will not only attack, but defeat him. Once or 
twice I have seen their battles during the breeding season. 
The jays, and magpies, too, and even the pewits, will mob him, 
the latter striking at him almost like a falcon. Its favourite 
breeding-places are in the Denny and Bratley Woods, Sloden, 
Birchen Hat, Mark Ash, and Prior's Acre. Several nests 
are yearly taken, for the bird generally breeds when the bark- 
strippers are at work in April and May. A series of its eggs, 
in my collection, taken in the Forest, show every variety of 
colouring from nearly pure white to richly blotched specimens. 

In the breeding-season the birds are excessively destruc- 
tive. A boy who climbed up to a nest in the spring of 1860 
told me that he found no less than two young rabbits, a grey 
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hen, aod two thrushes as proviaioa for two DestlingB. However, 
there is always some compeuBation, for m one which I exanmied 
were the skeletons of two snakes and a rat picked to the bone. 

The accompanying vignette will, I trust, although the nests 
are eo exactly alike, be of some interest. Whilst the artist 
was sketching the honey-bnuzard'a nest, the old bird, the first 
which I had noticed in 1662, made its appearance and circled 
round the tree, uttering its peculiar short shrill squeak. This 
nest, which had been repaired in the previous year, the dead 
beech-leaves still hanging on to the twigs, was between forty 
and fifty feet &oni the ground ; whilst that of the common 



buzzard, who, whilst sitting, had, a month before, been killed, 
was upwards of seventy feet, and placed on the very topmost 
boughs of a beech, on which tree was also the other. 

But more important than even the nesting of the honey- 



The Breeding Habits of the Merlin, 



bazzard is that of the merlin {Falco asalon), which fiact has 
neTer yet been, so far as I know, noticed as occurring in the 
New Forest. In the winter this little hawk is sometimes seen 
hunting, as it does in Ireland, the snipe, although but few 
specimens find their way to the bird-stuffer. It lingers on, 
however, to the summer, but the opportunities then of watching 
its habits are more rare, as the foliage of the woods is so thick. 
In 1859 and 1861 Mr. Farren received two nests with three 
eggs, taken in old pollard hollies growing in the open heath, 
which in every way corresponded with those of the merlin, 
being considerably smaller than those of kestrels. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he could not procure tlie parent birds, and 
the fiEu^t of the merlins' nesting remained doubtful. In 1862 
he was at last successful, and on May 22nd discovered a nest, 
placed in the hole of a yew, also containing, like the others, 
three eggs, from which the male bird was shot. Both the bird 
and eggs are now in my collection, the latter being somewhat 
richer and darker in colour than those which I have received 
from the Orkney and Shetland islands. The important fact, 
however, to be noticed is that, as Temminck remarks, the birds 
in a woody country build in trees, whilst in the north of Britain, 
where there is no timber, they adapt themselves to the country, 
and lay on the ground.* 



* As the instances of the breeding of the merlin, especially under these 
circumstances, will always be very rare, I may as well add my own personal 
observations. In the spring of 1861 I received three eggs taken not far 
from the Knyghtwood Oak, and said to have been found in the hole of a 
beech. As I am not in the habit of paying any attention to the mere stories 
which are sa plentiful, I did not, therefore, examine them with any atten- 
tion, and put them aside as merely kestrel* s. After, however, Mr. Farren*s 
communication to me, I looked out particularly for this little hawk, but 
only once saw it in the open ground, near Warwickslade Cutting, from 
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The marsh and hen-harriers, too, freqaent the moors and 
heaths of the Forest, especially the latter, locally known as the 
^'hlae hawks." Some few pairs of these hreed here, and in 
1859 a nest containing three young hirds was found near Picket 
Post by a woodman, and another in 1862, with three eggs, on 
Beaulieu Heath. One of the Forest keepers described the fern 
for some distance round a nest, which he discovered, as com- 
pletely trodden down by the young birds, and so littered with 
feathers and dirt that, to use his woMs, the place had 
exactly the appearance of a goose-pen. A woodman, too, who 
in 1860 was set to watch a pair near Ocknell, gave me an 
interesting account of his seeing the old birds breaking off 
the young tops of the fern to form their nest. I have never 



whence it flew up, perching for a moment on a holly, and then making off 
to the woodfi. On June 4th, however, I observed a hen hird fly out of a 
hole, about twenty feet from the ground, in an old beech in Woolstone's 
Hill, on the east side of Haliday^s Hill Enclosure. There were, how* 
ever, no eggs. On the 5th I went again, and the bird, when I was about 
fifty yard» from the tree, again flew off. Still, there were no eggs. I 
did not return till the 9th, when the nest, now pulled out of the 
hole, had been robbed. It was made of small sticks, and a considerable 
quantity of feather-moss, and some fine grass, and in general character re- 
sembled the nests of the bird found by Mr. Hewitson in Norway. In the 
holes were the bones of young rabbits, but these had, from their bleached 
appearance, been brought by a brown owl, who had reared her brood there 
in the previous summer. I afterwards learnt where the three eggs had been 
taken in 1861 ; but there was nothing, with the exception of a few sticks, in 
the hole, which was in this case about ten feet from the ground, and placed 
also in a beech on the edge of Barrowsmoor. Great caution, however, must 
be exercised regarding the merlin*s eggs ; for I am inclined to think that the 
kestrel, contrary to its usual practice, sometimes also breeds in the Forest 
in the holes of trees. The egg mentioned at p. 264, foot-note, brought to 
me on June 17th, 1862, I have eveiy reason to believe is a merlin's, but 
could not quite satisfy myself as to the evidence. 
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myself been fortanate enough in the Forest to find their 
nest) but I have often watched a pair on Black Enoll and 
Beaulieu Heath skimming over the ground, pausing to hover 
just above the furze, then flying forward for some ten or twenty 
yards, taming themselvefl suddenly sideways ; and then again, 
for a minute, poising, kestrel-like, beating each bush, and 
every now and then going up a little higher in the air, but 
quickly coming down close over the cover. 

Passing from the Mcons, let us look at the owls, of which 
the Forest possesses four, if not more, varieties* The com- 
monest is the tawny {Striz aluco), whose hooting fills the woods 
all through the winter. At Stoney Cross I have repeatedly 
heard, on a still November night, a pair of them calling to one 
another at least two miles apart. It not only breeds in holes 
of trees, but in old crows* -nests, and will often, when its eggs 
are taken, lay again within a week. The bam owl, strange 
to say, is not much more abimdant than the long-eared {Strix 
otvs), which breeds in the old holly-bushes, generally taking 
some magpie's nest, where it lays three eggs. Barer still is 
the short-eared (Strix brachyotus), which visits the Forest in 
November, staying through the winter, and in the day-time 
rising out of the diy heath and withered fern.* 

Leaving the owls, let us notice some of the other birds. 
Many a time, in the cold days of March, have I seen the wood- 
cocks, in the new oak plantations of Wootton, carrying their 
young under their wing, clutching them up in their large claws. 
Here, on the ground, they lay their eggs, which are of the 
same colour as the withered oak-leaves — a dull ochre, spotted 



* For some account of the little owl (Strix passerind)^ see Appendix III. 
under the section of Stragglers, p. 314. 
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and clouded with bro\m, and are thns easily overlooked. About 
the same time, or even earlier — ^in February — the raven will 
build, or rather used to, in the old woods round Burley. In 
1858 the two last nests were taken, the eggs being somewhat 
smaller than those which I have received from the Orkneys. 
Another of its breeding stations was in Puckpits, where, how- 
ever, it has not built for the last four seasons. Formerly the 
bird was common enough, as the different Bavensnest Woods 
still show ; and old men in the Forest have told me, in direct 
opposition, however, to what Yarrell says,* that when, as boys, 
taking its eggs, they were obliged to arm themselves with stones 
and sticks to drive off the parent birds, who fiercely defended 
their nests with their claws and bills. Now it is nearly extinct, 
though a pair may sometimes be seen wherever there is a dead 
horse or cow in the district. 

Then, when the summer comes, and the woods are green and 
dark, the honey-buzzard skims round the tops of the trees ; and 
the snipe, whose young have not yet left the swamps, goes 
circling high up in the air, '' bleating," as the common people 
here call the noise of its wings, each time it descends in its 
waving, wandering flight ; whilst out on the open spaces the 
whinchat, known throughout the Forest, from its cry, as the 
" furze hacker," jerks itself from one furze branch to another ; 
and flitting along with it fly a pair of Dartford warblers. 

And as, too, evening draws down, from the young green fern 
the goatsucker, the ** night-crow " and the " night-hawk " of the 
district, springs up under your feet, and settles a few yards off. 
and then flies a little way farther, hoping to lead you from its 
white marble-veined eggs on the bare ground. 



* Vol. ii. p. 57. 
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Such scenes can the Forest show to the ornithologist in 
spring and snmmer, nor is it less interesting to him in the 
winter. Here, as he wanders across some moor, flocks of field- 
feres and missel-thrashes start out of the hollies, and the ring- 
onsel sknlks off from the yew. A hittern, its neck encircled 
with a hrown frill of feathers, is, perhaps, wading by the stream ; 
and hark ! from out of the sky comes the clanging of a wedge- 
shaped flock of grey-lag geese. 

Instead of a chapter a Yolame might be written upon the 
ornithology of the New Forest, especially about the winter 
visitants — the flocks of pochards, and teal, and tufted-dacks, 
which darken the Avon, and the swans and geese which whiten 
the Solent. I haye stood for hours on the beach at Calshot, and 
watched the faint cloud in the horizon gradually change into a 
mass of wings beating with one stroke, or marked string after 
string of wigeon come splashing down in the mid-channel. 
Little flocks of ring-dotterels and dunlins flit overhead, their 
white breasts flashing in the winter sun every time they wheeled 
round. The shag flies heavily along, close to the water, with 
his long outstretched neck, melancholy and slow, and the cry 
of the kittiwake sounds from the mud-flats. 

To leave, however, the winter birds, and to pass on to more 
general observations, let me notice a curious fact about the 
tree-creeper {Certhia familiaria) in the southern parts of the 
Forest, Here there are large plantations of firs, and conse- 
quently but few holes in the trees. To make up for this 
deficiency, I have twice found the creeper's nest placed 
inside a squirrel's *' cage," showing the same adaptability to 
circumstances which is met with in the whole animal creation. 
Here, too, in these thick firs build great numbers of jays ; and 
I have, when cHmbing up to their nests, more than once seen 
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a sqairrel coming oat with an egg in its claw or month. I 
should haye been inclined to haye doubted the fS^t had I not 
seen it. The sncked eggs which are so often fonnd mnst, there- 
fore, be attributed quite as much to the squirrel as the magpie 
or the jay, who have so long borne the guilt. Of course, too, 
from the great extent of wood we should expect to find the 
woodpeckers very plentiful. The common woodpecker^ known 
as the "yafl&ngale" and '^ woodnacker," is to be seen darting 
down every glade. The greater-spotted {Picus major) is not 
unfrequent, and the lesser-spotted {Piciis minor) in the spring 
comes out of the woods and frequents the orchards of Burley 
and Alum Green, boring its hole in the d^ad boughs. 

And here let me notice the tenacity with which the greater- 
spotted woodpecker, whose nesting habits are not elsewhere in 
England so well observable, clings to its breeding-place ; for I 
have known it, when its eggs have been taken, to lay again in 
the same hole, the eggs being, howeyer, smaller. Mr. Farren 
tells me that he has observed the same fact, which is curious, as 
its ally, the green woodpecker, is so easily driven away, by even 
a common starling. 

The presence of the great black woodpecker {Picus mardus) 
has long been suspected, especially since a specimen has been 
killed in the Isle of Wight, and a pair have been seen near 
Ghristchurch.* Mr. Farren, in 1862, was fortunate enough 
not only to see the bird, but to discover its nest. On the 
ninth of June, whilst in Pignel Wood, near Brockenhurst, he 
observed the hen bird fly out of a hole placed about six feet 
high in a small oak, from which he had earlier in the season 
taken a green woodpecker's nest. Hiding himself in the bush- 



♦ Yarrell, vol. ii. p. 189. 
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wood, he saw, after waiting about half an hour, the hen return, 
and had no doubts as to its identity. An endeavour, how- 
ever, to secure her in the hole, with the butterfly-net which 
he had with him, was unsuccessful. He was afraid to leave 
the eggs, as some woodmen were working close by, and so lost 
any other opportunity of making the capture. The eggs, now 
in my collection, were four in number, one being slightly 
addled, and are the only specimens ever taken in England. 
They were laid on the bare rotten wood, the bird finding the 
hole sufficiently large, as Mr. Farren had widened it when 
taking the previous eggs. It is, however, remarkable that 
such a shy bird should have built in such a scattered and thin 
wood as Pignel, close to a public thorougfare, and where the 
woodmen had for some time past been constantly felling timber. 
But what gives the Forest so much of its character is the 
number of herons who have lately estabUshed themselves in 
various parts. You can scarcely go along a stream-side with- 
out surprising some one or two, which, as you approach, 
flap their large slate-coloured wings, and fly off with a rolling, 
heavy motion, circling in the air as they go. Down at Exbury, 
at the mouth of the Beaulieu river, they may be seen in com- 
panies of threes and fours, wading in the shallows, probing 
their long bills into the mud and sand ; and then, as the tide 
comes up, making off to the freshwater ponds. They are, 
however, I am afraid, rather persecuted, as they never long 
here remain at one breeding station. They first took up their 
abode in Old Burley Wood, and then removed to Wood 
Fidley, and subsequently to Denney, and finally to Vinney 
Bidge. In 1861, fifty pair, at least, must have built in its tall 
beeches. On a fine early spring morning, a long grey line of 
them would perch on the neighbouring green of Dame Slough, 
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picking up the twigs of heather and flying off with them to 

line their great platforms of nests ; and then sailing down to 

the Blackwater stream, in the '* bottom " close by, to fish. In 

the morning and evening, and, in fiict, all throagh the day, one 

incessant clamoor was going on, and nnder the trees lay great 

eels, which had fallen from their nests. 

Last year the numbers were greatly decreased, the birds 

having been, perhaps, driven away by the woodcutters and | 

charcoal-burners employed to cut down the surrounding timber. i 

The sketch which stands at the head of this chapter was taken 

in June — too late in the year to show any of the nests, but 

several young birds were still hovering round who had not 

even then quite quitted. A small colony has, too, established 

itself at Boldrewood, where I trust it will be protected ; for 

few birds possess so much character, and give so much beauty 

to the landscape. 

Before we conclude, let us glance at some other peculiarities 
of the Forest district, and its effects on its birds. It is not 

too fieur westward for the east winds to bring the hoopoe, so 

common in Sussex. Throughout the summer of 1861, a pair 

were constantly flying about and hopping on the ^' Lawn *' near 

Wilverley Forest Lodge. The black redstart {Sylvia tithys) 

and the fire-crest {Regidus ignicapillas) just skim its borders 

in their westerly winter migrations. Small flocks of dotterel , 

make it their halting spot for a few days in spring, on their 

way to their northern breeding-places. In the winter, its mUd- 

ness brings numbers of siskins, some few bramblings, and the 

common and even the parrot crossbill, escaping from the frosts 

of the north. 

Other things may be mentioned. The hawfinches do not 

stay all the year round, as might be expected, or, at least, only i 
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one or two pairs, simply becanse there are no hornbeams in 
the Forest, nor gardens to tempt them with their fraits. The 
chongh, too, is seldom seen, its eggs and young being plundered 
in the Isle of Wight cliffs and the Lulworth rocks. It is now 
extinct in Sussex, and wiU soon be in the New Forest. Yet 
these birds were once so numerous in England, not only 
damaging the crops, but unthatching the bams and houses, 
that a special Act of Parliament was passed against them.* 
Twopence for a dozen heads were given. People were, under 
various penalties, bound to destroy them, and parishes were 
ordered to keep chough and crow nets in repair. 

There is, unfortunately, no other forest in England by which 
we can make comparisons with the ornithology of the New 
Forest. In Churchill Babington's excellent synopsis of the birds 
of Chamwood Forest, we find only one hundred and twenty-five 
species, but little more than one-half of those in the New Forest. 
Out of the three hundred and fifty-four British birds the New 
Forest possesses seventy-two residents, whilst it has had no less 
than two hundred and thirty killed or observed within its boun- 
daries, t With this we must end. I am afraid it is too late to 
protest against the slaughter of our few remaining birds of prey. 
The eagle and kite are, to all purpose, extinct, in England, 
and the peregrine and honey-buzzard will soon share their fate. 
The sight of a large bird now calls out all the raffish guns 



• Ptflsed in the twenty-fourth year of Henry VIII., 1582. Statutes of 
the Realm^ vol. iii., p. 425, 426. it should, however, be remembered that 
under the term chough was in former times included the whole of the 
CarvicUe. Shakspeare^s ** russet-pated choughs " are evidently jackdaivs. 

t In Appendix m. is given a list of all the birds hitherto observed in 
the New Forest District, as also more special information, which I thought 
would not interest the general reader. 
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of a coatttr)r-side. Omitliologiats have, however, themBelvea to 
thank. With some honourable exceptions, I know no one bo 
greedy as a true ornithologist. The botanist does not aproot 
every new flower which he discovers, but — for he loves them 
too well — carefolly spares some plants to grow and increase ; 
whilst few ornithologists rest content till they see the specimen 
safe in their cabinets. This, I suppose, must be, from the 
nature of the study, the case. Still, however, the love for 
Nature, and the enthusiasm which it gives, must be regarded 
as a far greater offset. And here let me, for the last time, say 
that I feel sure that nobody knows anything of the tme charms 
of the country who is ignorant of natural history. With the 
shghtest love and knowledge of it, then evety leaf is full of 
meaning, every pebble a history, every torn branch, gilded with 
lichens, and ^vered with mosses, has its wonders to tell ; and 
you will find life in the dost, and beauty in the commonest 
weed. 



a BucthiJl Wc.cd. 
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A GLOSSARY OF SOME OF THE FROVINCIAIJSMS USED IN 

THE NEW FOREST. 

I COULD easQy have expanded the follo^nng gloesaxy to three times its 
size, hat my ohject is to give only some specimens of those words which 
have not yet found their way into, or have not been fully explained 
in ]i£r. Halliwell's or Mr. Wright*s dictionaries of provincialisms. The 
following collection is, I belieye, the first ever made of the New Forest, 
or even, with the exception of the scanty list in Warner, 4< of Hamp- 
shire proyincialisms, which of course to a certain extent it represents, — 
more especially those of the western part of the county. A separate 
work, however, would be needed to give the whole collection, and the 
following examples must here suffice. 

Of course I do not say that all these words are to be found only 
in the New Forest. Many of them will doubtless be elsewhere dis- 
covered, though they hitherto, as here, have escaped notice. The 
time, however, for assigning the limits of our various provincialisms 
and provincial dialects has not yet arrived. 



* Collections for the History of Hampshire, by Richard Warner, vol. ill., 
pp. 37, 38. A brief list of Hampshire words will also be found in Notes and 
Queries, First Series, rol. x., No. 250, p. ISO. Mr. Halliwell, in his account ot 
the English FroYincial Dialects, p. xx., prefixed to his Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Words, mentions a MS. glossary of the proTincialisms of the Isle of 
Wight, by Captain Henxy Smith of which he has made use. 
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The use of the personal pronoim ** he," as, thronghont Uie West 
of England, applied to things alike animate and inanimate, and the 
sahstitution of '' thee ** for yon, when the speaker is angry, or wishes 
to he emphatic, may he here noticed. In the Forest, too, as in parts 
of Berkshire, a woman when employed upon ont-door work is some- 
times spoken of in the masculine gender, as the Hungarians are 
fiedsely said to have done of their queen on a certain memorahle occa- 
sion. The confusion of cases which has heen noticed hy philologists 
is here, as in other parts of England, rather the result of ignorance 
than a peculiar character of the dialect. 



Addbr's-Fbsn. The common poly- 
pody {Polypodium wlgare), so caUed 
from its rows of bright spores. The 
hard-fern (^Blechnum bortale) is known 
as the ''snake-fern." 

Allow, To. To think, suppose, con- 
sider. This word exactly corresponds to 
the American '* gness " (which, by the 
way, is no Americanism, but used by 
Wiclif in his Bible : see Luke, ch. vii. 
T. 43), and is empk>yed as often and 
as indefinitely in the New Forest If 
you ask a peasant how fSur it is to any 
pUoe, his answer nearly invariably is, 
*<1 allow it to be so far." "Sup- 
pose," in Sussex, is used much the 
same way. 

Bbll-h£Ath. See Bed-heath. 

Bed-furze. The dwarf furze ( Vlex 
nanus), which is very common through- 
out the Forest. 

Black-heath. See Bed-heath. 

BLACK-nEABT, The. The bilberry 
( Vaccinium Myrtillua), the " whim- 
berry" of the northern counties, which 
grows very plentifully throughout the 
Forest It is so called, by a singular 
corruption, the oripnal word being 
hartberry, the Old-English heorot-berg, 
to which the qualifying adjective has 
been added, whilst the terminal sub- 
stantive has been lost, and the first 
totally misapprehended. To go *' heart- 
ing" is a very common phrase. (See 
Proceedings of the Philological Society, 
vol. iii. pp. 154, 155.) 

BBi2as. To press. " Brize it down," 
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means, press it down. Is this only 
another form of the old word prize, 
preese, to press, crowd ? 

Bought. A ti'ce, which instead of 
running up straight is full of boughs, 
is said to be "boughy." It is aleio 
used generally of thick woods. Akin 
to it is the old word buhsomcnesse, 
boughsomeness, written, as Mr. Wedge- 
wood notices (^Dictionary of JEngli^ 
Etymology, p. 285), buxomeness by 
Chaucer. 

Bowes-Stonb, A. A boundary-stone. 
Called a " mere-stone " in some of the 
Midland Counties. Perhaps from the 
Keltic hwr, an indosure, intrench- 
ment ; just as manor is said to be 
from maenawr, a district with a stone 
bound. 

Bound-Oak. See Oak, Marie-. 

Browvies, The. The bees. See 
chap, xvi., p. 185. 

Brow. Mr. Halliwell and Mr. Wright 
give this as a Wiltshire word, in the 
sense of brittle. In the New Forest it 
is applied only to short, snappy, splinter- 
ing timber of bad quality. 

Buck, The. The stag-beetle, bo called 

from its strong horn-like antenna. The 

children, when catching it, sing this 

catch— 

« High buck. 

Low buck. 

Buck, come down." 

It is also called pinch-buck. The female 
is known as the doe. See " Biyanston 
Buck," in Mr. Barnes's Glossary qf the 
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DcTMeUhire Dialect, appended to his 
Poems of Rural Life. 

BrvcH, A. A blow, or the effects of 
a blow ; and then a blotch, barn, scald, 
pimple, in which latter senses *' bladder " 
is also often nsed« The verb *' to bonch," 
to strike, is sometimes beard. See 
Mr. Wedgewood (as before, p. 269} on 
its allied fonns. 

Camuogk, The. (From the Old- 
English cammec, eammoCy cawmue.) The 
rarioDs species of Bt. John's-wort, so 
plentiftil in the neighbourhood of the 
New Forest ; then, any rellow flower, 
as the fletibanc {Pulica dyaenterica) 
and ragwort {Senecio Jacobad), In 
Dorsetshire, according to Mr. Barnes, 
it only means the rest-hannow (Oiumt* 
arvenaui). 

Cass, A. A spar used in thatching, 
called in the Midland and North- Western 
Counties a <*backler." Before it is 
made into a cass, it is called a ** spar- 
gad." 

Cattan, a. a sort of noose or 
hinge, which unites the '* hand-stirk " 
to the flail. It is made in two parts. 
The joint which joins the " hand-stick " 
is formed of ash or elm, whilst that 
which fits the flail is made of leather, 
as it is required to be more flexible 
near the part which strikes the floor. 
Mr. Wright and Mr. Halliwell give as 
a North-coontry word the yerb ** catton." 
to beat, with which there is eridently 
some connection. 

Childao, a. a chilblain. Often 
called simply a "dag," and ''chil- 
bladder." 

CuBET, A. More generally nsed in 
the plnnd, as " cleets." Iron tips on a 
shoe. Hence we have the expression, 
^ to cleet oxen," that is, to shoe them 
when they work. 

CixME. Hard, sharp. «« It hits dose," 
means it hits hard. 

CoTHB. (From the Old -English 
" co«a, co8e.") A " cothe sheep," means 
a sheep diseased in its lirer. The 
springs in the New Forest are said ** to 
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cothe" the sheep — ^that is, to disease 
their liYors. Hence we have sach 
places as ""Cotby Mead," and <<Cothy 
Copse." Mr. Barnes (as before) gives 
the form ** aoothed," as nsed in Dorset- 
shire. 

CnnfK-CEAXK. •* Crink-crank words " 
are long words — verba utquipedalia — 
not properly understood. (See Proceed" 
inge of Philological Society, vol. v. 
pp. 143-148.) 

Cbow-pbck, The. The Shepherd's 
needle (Scandix-peeten Veneris) ; called 
also " old woman's needle." There is a 
common saying in the New Forest, that 
** Two crow-pecks are as good as an oat 
for a horse ; " to which the reply is, 
''That a crow-peck and a barley-corn 
may be." 

Ckittch, a. (From the Friesic kroek, 
connected with the Old-English crocca, 
our crock). A dish, or earthenware 
pipkin. We daily in the New Forest 
and the neighbourhood hear of lard 
and butter crutches. The word 
"shard," too, by the way, is still 
used in the Forest for a cup, and 
housewives still speak of a " shard of 
tea." 

CuTTBAN, A. A wren; more com- 
monly called a " cutty ; " which last 
word Mr. Barnes gives in his Glossary 
of the Dorsetshire Dialect, p. 331, but 
which is conmion throughout the West 
of England. As Mr. Barnes, p. 354, 
observes, the word is nothing more than 
cutty wren — the little wren. (See 
"Kittywitch," Transactions of Philo- 
logical Society, 1855, p. 33.) 

Decker, or Dickeb, To. One of 
the old forms of to deck ; literally, to 
cover; from the Old-English ")«ccan ;" 
in German, decken. It now, however, 
only signifies to ornament or spangle. 
A lady's fingers are said to be deckeied 
with rings, or the sky with stars. 

Dbes's-Milk. Wood-spurge (i^ti* 
phorbia amygdaloides). So called fh>m 
the white viscous juice which exudes 
from its stalks when gathered. 
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DocNT, To. To dint, or imprint. 
Formed, ts Mr. Wedgewood remarks, 
of the kindred words, dint, dent, dunt, 
hy an onomatopoetic process. We find 
the word in an old song still sang in 
the New Forest, " A Time to remem- 
ber the Poor : "— 

" Here's the poor harmless hare from 
the woods that is tracked. 
And her footsteps deep doanted in 



snow. 



» 



Drat, A. A prison ; " the cage" of 
the Midland districts. Corionsly enough 
the old poet William Browne, as also 
Wither, speaks of a squirrel's nest as a 
"dray" — still used, by-thc-bj, in some 
counties — which in the New Forest is 
alwavs called a "cage." In this last 
sense Mr. Lower adds it to the glos- 
sary of Sujssex provincialisms (^Sussex 
Are/ueologiccU Collections, voL xiii., 
p. 215). I may further note that at 
Christmas in the Forest, as in other 
wooded parts of England, squin^l- 
feasts are held. Two parties of boys 
and young men go into the woods 
armed with " scales " and " snogs " 
(see chap. xvi. p. 182), to see who 
will kill the most squirrels. Some- 
times as many n.< a hundred or more are 
brought home, when they are baked in 
a pie. Their fur, too, is sought after 
for its glossiness. 

Drum, Ivy-, An. The stem of an 
ivy tree or bush, which grows round the 
bole of another tree. 

Drukch, To. To draw up, press, 
squeeze. We find the substantive 
" drunge," with which it is evidently 
connected, given in Wright as a Wilt- 
shire pronunciation for pressure, or 
crowd. Mr. Barnes also, in his Crlos- 
gary of ike DorseUhire Dialect, p. 235, 
gives the forms " dringe " or " drunge," 
to squeeze or push. 

Elam, An. An handful of thatch. 
Common both in the New Forest and 
Wiltshire. In the former three elams 
make a bundle, and twenty bundles 
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one score, and four scores a ton. In 
the latter the measurement is some- 
what different, five elams forming a 
bundle. 

Fkssbt. (From the Old-English 

fuMj ready, prompt, quick). Proud, 

upstart. In the gloi^saries of Wright 

and Halliwell we find ** fess " given as 

the commoner form. 

Fetch, To. Used with reference to 
churning butter. *' To fetch the butter," 
means, to raise the cream into a certain 
consistency. 

Fire-bladder. A pimple, or erup- 
tion on the fiice. See " bunch." 

Fliskt. Small, minute. Used es- 
pecially of misty rain. 

FuTCH, or quite as often Fritch. 
(From the Old-English flit, or geflit). 
Not only as explained in the glossary of 
Wiltshire, impertinent, busy, but, by 
some boustrophedo* process, good-hu- 
moured. " You are very flitch to-day," 
that is, good-natured. 

Fluderjs. Worms, which on certain 
land get into the livers of sheep, when 
the animal is said to be^'cothed." Called 
also *' flukes," and *' flounders." See the 
word ** cothe." 

Gait, A. A crotchet, or, as the vul- 
gar expression is, a maggot. Used 
always in a deprecatory sense. When a 
person has done anything foolish he 
says, ** this is a gait I have got." 

Gettet. Sprung, or slightly cracked. 
Used throughout the West of England. 

Giggle, To. To stand awiy or 
crooked. Said especially of small th ings, 
which do not stand upright. 

Glctch, To. (From the French 
en-gloutir). Not simply, to swallow or 
gulp, as explained in the glossaries, but 
more especially to keep down or stifle a 
sob. 

Gold-heath, The. The bog-moss 
{Sphcu/num sqmarroatm), which is used 
in the New Forest to make fine brooms 
and brushes. 

Gold-withet, The. The bog^myr* 
tie, or English mock-myrtle iMyrica 
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Gale\ mentioned in Mr. Kingtlejr's 
New Forest ballad, — 

*• They wrestled up, they wrestled down, 
They wrestled still and sore; 
Beneath their feet, the myrtle sweet, 
Was stamped in mud and gore." 

It grows in all the wet places in the 
Porest, and is excessively sweet, the 
iruit being furnished with resinous 
glands. It is said to be extentfively u^ed 
in drugging the beer in the district. 

Graff, or grampher. See Wossct 

Gbo68. Often used in a good sense 
for luxuriant, and applied to the young 
green crops, just as ** proud," and 
•* rank," or rather ** ronk," as it is pro- 
nounced, are in the Midland Counties. 

GuNifEY. To look '* gunney " means, 
to look archly or cunnhig. There is 
abo the verb "to gimney." "He 
gunneyed at me," signifies, he looked 
straight at me. 

Hacker, fctrze-, The. The whinchat, 
so called from its note, which it utters on 
the sprays of the furze. 

Hame. There is a cnriona phraiH?, 
"all to hame," signifying, broken to 
pieces, used both here and in Wiltshire. 
Thus the glass, when broken, is said tu 
be *« all to hame," that is, " all to bits." 
The metaphor has been taken from 
*' spindly" wheat on bad ground run- 
ning to halm, from the Old-English 
Aeo/m, now the West-Saxon peasant's 
" hame." " All to," I may add, is used 
adverbially in its old sense of entirely, 
quite, as we find it in Judges ix. 63. 

Harl, The. The hock of a sheep. 

Hart£8t-Licb. The seeds of the 
common agrimony(il^iinumia eupatoria) 
and heriff {Ckeniopadium album). See 
Clivers, chap. xv. p. 166. 

Hell. A dark place in the woods. 
See chap, x p. 1 10. 

Herder. A sieve. See chap. xvi. 
p. 185, foot-note. 

HiLL-TROT, The. The wild carrot 
(DaueuM Carota), used also in Wilt- 
shire. Moat probably a corruption of 
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eltrot, oldrot, oldroot, and so from the 
Old-English. These last forms are 
given in Mr. Barnes' Gloeeaty of the 
Dorset dialect^ p. 336. 

Hoar- WITH ET. The whitebeam 
(Sorbue Aria), which, with its white 
leaves, is very conspicuous in the Forest. 
We find the word used in the perambu- 
lation of the Forest in the twenty-second 
year of Charles I.,~** by the road called 
HoUoway, and from thence to Hore- 
withey, in the place whereof (decayed) 
a post standed in the ground." It is 
exactly the same as the " bar wilSig " 
of the 01d-Engli»h. It is called also, 
but more rarely, the ** white rice." See 
chap. xvi. p. 183. 

Hoo, To. To simmer, boil; evidently 
formed, like so many other words, by an 
onomatopoecic process {See chap. xvi. 
p. 186). There is also the phrase, "the 
kettle is on the hoo," that is, to use a 
vulgarism, on the simmer, or boil. 

Hoop, To go a. To go where you 
like. " He is going a hoop," means, he 
is going to the bad. 

Hum- water. A cordial which is 
made from the common horse-mint 
{Mentha aquatica). Does " hum " here 
mean strong, as it is used in some 
counties with reference to beer? .See 
chap. XT. p. 166. 

Joseph's Walki?(0-8TICk. The Jo- 
scph's-ladder of the Midland Counties, 
common in all the cottage gardens round 
the Forest. It is curious to notice, 
amongst our peasantry, the religious 
element in the names of both the wild 
and cultivated flowers derived from 
Catholic times. Thus we have ladies' 
cuHhions, and ladies* tresses, and St. 
Peter's-wort, and St. John's wort, be- 
sides the more common plants, such as 
marygolds and ladyt-mocks, which every 
one can remember. 

KiTTERiNo. Weak. The more North- 
country word ** tuly " is also heard in 
the same sense. 

Lance, To. To jump, leap, or bound. 
Used especially of the Forest deer, which 
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io dry weather are said ** to lance" over { 
the tuif. 

Lakk's Lees, or Leabb, A. A piece 
of poor land fit only for larks, or, as the 
peasantry of the Midland Coandes 
would say, only " fit to bear peewits." 
Mr. Halliwell gives the form "larit 
leers," as a Somersetshire phrase; bat 
the above expression may be daily heard 
in the New Forest. 

LousTES. Noise, distaibanoe. ''What 
a louster yon are making," signifies, 
what a confusion yon are causing. 

Luo-STiCK. See Bog-stick. 

Mallace, The The common mal- 
low {Malout s^loeMtrit), Formed like 
bollace, and other similar words. 

Maegoit. Com chamomile (^Antkemis 
arvenais). Called " mathan," through- 
out the Anglian districts. 

Mark-oak, iSee Oak. 

MoKiv, or more generally in the 
plural, MoKUf 8. Coarse gaiters for de- 
fending the legs from the furze. See 
chap. XV. p. 162. 

Muddle, To. To fondle, caress, to 
rear by the hand. Hence we get the 
expression "a mud lamb," that is, a 
lamb whose mother is dead, which has 
been brought up by hand, equivalent to 
the "tiddlin lamb" of the Wiltshire 
shepherds. See Wosset 

Oak, Mark-, A. The same as a 
*' bound-oak," or boundary oak or ash, 
as the case may be, so called from the 
ancient cross, or mark, cut on the rind. 
As Kcmble notices {The Saromjt in 
England^ vol. i., appendix A. p. 480), 
we find in Cod. Dipl. No. 393, ''on tSan 
merkeden ok," to the marked oak, show- 
ing how old is the name. I have never 
met in the New Forest with an instance 
of a " crouch oak " (from crois), such as 
occurs at Addlestone in Surrey, and 
which is said to have been the *' bound- 
oak of Windsor Forest {See The Saxons 
in Englandf as before, vol i. chap. ii. 
p. 53, foot-note). The •* bound-oak," 
marked in the Ordnance Map near Dib- 
den, has fallen, but we find the name 
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preserved in the fine old wood of Mark 
Ash, near Lyndhurst. In the perambu- 
lation of the Forest in the 29th year of 
Edward I. we read of the Merkingstak 
of Scanperisgh. The various eagle-oaks 
in the Forest are comparatively moderoL, 
and must not be confounded with the 
eagle-oak mentioned by Kemble (as 
above, vol. i. p. 480). 

Omart Cheese. An inferior sort of 
cheese, made of skim-milk, called in most 
parts of England "skim Dick." See, 
further on, the word Rammel, and also 
Vinney, chap. xvi. p. 190. 

OiNCB. Sometime. " I will pay you 
once this week," does not mean in con- 
tradiiitinction to twice, but I will pay 
you sometime during the week. 

OvERRDKKER, An. A shzew mouse, 
which is supposed to portend iU-lnck if 
it runs over a person*s foot. In Dorset' 
shire it is called a " shrocop," where the 
same superstition is believed. See 
Barnes' Glotmry of the Dorset Dialect^ 
p. 382. 

Pansbard, or Fovshard, A. Bage, 
anger. " You have no need to get in a 
panshard," is a most common saying. 
-See '* peel," further on. 

Patchy. Testy. Said of people 
who proverbially ''blow hot and then 
cold." 

Peel, A. A disturbance, noise. " To 
be in a peel," means, to be in a passion. 
Used in much the same sense as the word 
" pelt," which is rightly explained in 
the glossaries as anger, noise, rage, 
though it is, perhaps, more spoken of 
animals than "peel." "What a pelt 
the dog is making," that is, barking, 
would be said rather than " peel." 

Picked. Sharp, pointed. " A picked 
piece," means a field with one or more 
sharp angular comers. 

Pity. Love. " Pity is akin to love," 
says Shakspeaie, but in the West of Eng- 
land it Lb often the same. 

Plash, A. A mill-head. It is often 
used conjointly with another word, as 
Winkton Plash. 
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Puck, To. To put up abeaves, es- 
pecially of barley and oats, which ara 
called ''packs." Used thronghout the 
West of England in contradistinction to 
" hiling," applied only to wheat, which 
is placed in "hiles." In Dorsetshire, 
however, this last operation is called 
"stitching." See the word "stitch" 
in Mr. Barnes' GUutari/ of the Zhrtet- 
fkire Dialect, p. 391. 

QuAS, A. The udder of a cow or 
sheep, when hard after calving or 
lambing. Beer also is said to be 
"qnarred," when it drinks bard or 
rough. 

QcAT-TEssBL, The. The meadow- 
thistle {CarduMt praiensis), which is 
common in the New Forest. 

Kamkel Chbesb. The best sort of 
cheese, made of cream and new milk, 
in contradistinction to Omary cheese, 
which see. 

Rammuckt. Dissolute, wanton. ^'A 
rammucky man," means a depraved cha- 
racter. 

Ramwabd, or rather, ramhard. To 
the right A corruption of fi«mwanl, 
or fromward. So *• toard," or " toward," 
means to the left, that is, towards you. 
Both^words are used throughout the 
West of England, and are good examples 
of what Professor Miiller would call 
** phonetic decay." With them may be 
compared the sailor's terms " starboard " 
(queeto bordOf this side), and larboard 
{qmello bordo, that side). Sec, too, Miss 
Gumey on the word " woash," which in 
the Eastern Counties is equivalent to 
** ramward." Gloeeary of Norfolk Words : 
Tranaactions of the Philotogical Society, 
1655, p. 38. 

Rantipolb, The. The wild carrot 
{Daucue carota), so called from its bunch 
of leaves. Used abfo in Wiltshire. See 
Hill-tiot 

Red Heath. The three heaths which 
grow in the New Forest — Erica tetratix. 
Erica cinerea, and Calluna vulgaris^ — 
are respectively known as the bell, black, 
and red heatha. 



Reiaves. The boards or rails put 
round waggons, so as to enable them to 
take a greater load. Used throughout 
the West of England. See Mr. Barnes' 
Glossary under the word Riaves, p. 375. 

RiCK-KAGK. This is only used of the 
weather, as "rick-rack weather," that is, 
stormy, boisterous weather, and far 
stronger in meaning than the more com- 
mon phrase, "cazalty weather." It is 
evidently from the Old-English rSe, 
vapoury, cloudy weather, and well serves 
to explain the meaning of Shakspeare's 
" rack," a cloud, in the well-known pas- 
sage in the Tempest (Act iv. sc. I), 
which has given rise to so much contro- 
Ycray. Miss Gnmey {Traneactiohs of 
Ike Philological Society, 1855, p. 35), 
notices that " rack " is used in Norfolk 
for mist driven bv the wind. 

RoMOE, To. To kick, or play, said 
of horses. 

Rubble, To. To remove the gravel, 
which is deposited throughout the 
Forest in a thick layer over the beds of 
clay or marl. The gravel itself is called 
" the rnbblin." 

Rue. a row, or hedgerow. See 
chap. ▼. p. 56. In the Forest some of 
the embankments, near which perhaps 
the Kelts and Wcst-Saxons lived, are 
called Rew- and Row-ditch. I have, 
too, heard of attics being called " lanes, 
possibly having reference to the " ruclle 
by which the space between the curtains 
was formerly called. 

Rco-sTicK, also called a Luo-atick. 
A bar in the chimney, on which " the 
cottcrel," or " iron scale," or " crane," 
as it is also called, to which the kettle 
or pot is fastened, hangs. We find the 
word still used in America as the " ridge- 
pole " of the house, which helps us at 
once to the derivation. 

Scale, or squoyle. See chap. tlvi. 
p. 182. 

Scull, A. (From the Old-English 
scylan, and so, literally, a division). A 
drove, or herd, or pack of low people, 
always used in an opprobrious sense. It 
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is properly applied to fish, especially 
the grey mullet which visits the coast in 
the autumn, and so metaphorically to 
beggars who go in companies. Milton 
uses the word 

" sculls that oft 

Bank the mid sea." 

Paradise Lost, Book Tii. 

Shakspeare, too, speaks of ''scaled 
sculls" iTroilus and Crtuida, Actr. 
sc. 5). The expression " school of 
whales," which we so often find in Arctic 
and whaling voyages is nothing but 
this woid slightly altered. According 
to Miss Gumey's Glossary of Norfolk 
words {TroMactitms of the PhMogical 
Society f 1855), the word "school" is 
applied to herrings on the south-eastern 
coast. Juliana Bemcrs, in the Book of 
SL Albantf curiously enough fays that 
we should speak of " a sculke of foxes, 
and a scuUe of fi^rys." — Quoted in 
Midler's Science of Language, p. 61. 

Sbttt. Eggs are said to be " setty " 
when they are sat upon. 

Shammock, To. To slouch. "A 
shammocking man" means an idle, 
good-for-nothing person. Applied also 
to animals. ''A shammocking dog," 
means almost a thievish, stealing dug, 
thus showing how the word is akin to 
shamble, scamble, which last verb also 
signifies to obtain any thing by false 
means. 

Sheab, AFTEB-, The. The second 
crop of gnu«s. Called in the Midland 
Counties ''the eddish," and also the 
" latter-math," or " afteivmath." 

Shebts'-axe, a. An oak apple. 
See chap. xvi. p. 183. 

Shslt, a. a bank of sand or pebbles, 
or shallow in a river, or even the ford 
itself. Milton uses the word in Comus: — 

" On the tawny sands and shelves." 
Hence we got the adjective " shelvy," 
also in common use, and employed by 
Falstafie — " The shore was shelvy and 
shallow " ( The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
Act ill, sc 5). It is this latter word, 
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which Mr. Halliwell and Mr. Wright 
must mean instead of " shelly," and 
which they define as "an ait in a river." 
The word is probably from the same 
Scandinavian root as shoal. 

Shim. Lean. " lie's a shim fellow," 
that is, thin. It is used, I see from 
Mr. Cooper's glossary, for a shadow, in 
the western division of Sussex ; and I 
think I have somewhere met with it in 
the sense of a ghost. 

Shoak, Shock, Shcck, Off, To. To 
break off short Thus gravel is said to 
shock off at any particular stratum, or 
" list," or " scale," as it would be called. 
See the following word. 

Shock, A. Not applied merely to 
com, but to anything else. " A shock 
of sand " means a line or band of sand, 
called also a " list," or " lissen," or 
"bond," or "scale," and sometimes 
"drive:" which last, however, has a 
more particular reference to the direc- 
tion of the stratum. 

Size. Thickness, consistency. " The 
size of the gruel" means its consistency. 

Skimmeb-Cake, a. a small pud- 
ding made up ftom the remnants of 
another, and cooked upon a " skimmer," 
the dish with which the milk is skimmed. 
Nearly equivalent to the " girdle-cake," 
north of England. 

Skbow. Shattered or battered. 

Slab, A. A thick slice, lump, used 
like squab, which see. Thus we hear 
of " a slab of bacon," meaning a lai^ 
piece. Opposed to " snoule," which 
signifies a small bit. — " I have just had 
a snoule," means I have only had a 
morsel. 

Sunk, A. " A slink of a thing," in 
which phrase the word is only found, is 
alike applied to objects animate or in- 
aninmte, and means either a poor, weak, 
starved creature, or anything which is 
small and not of good quality. 

Slut, A. A noise, sound. " A slut 
of thunder," means a clap or peal of 
thunder. It is in this sense that the 
word is most generally used. 
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Glossary of Provincialisms. 



Sxake^Fern. The haid-fern {Blech- 
mun bareale). See '' Adder's-Fern." 

SN1CM3LK, To. To snarl. Seechap. xvi., 
p. 186. SxiooLB, A. An eel peculiar 
to the Avon. See chap, xii., pp. 125, 
126. 

Spkll, a. a fit, or start. Pain if 
said to come and go by ** spells,** that is, 
bj shocks at recurring intervals. 

Speab, a. In its first sense, like 
the Old-English tpana, an udder of a 
cow. In its second, the rail of a gate 
or stile. 

Hpiks-Oak. The heart of oak. This 
phrase points to the true derivation of 
" heart of oak." The common theory 
^Ir. Wedgewood has rightly classed 
under the head of "False Etymologies." 
See TranMOctione of the Philological 
Society, 18.55. No. 6, pp. 62, 63. 

Spirk-Bed, a. a place where the 
** spires," that is, the reed-canary g^'ass 
(^PhalariM arwuiinacea), grow ; exactly 
equivalent to the Old-English hreod- 
bedd. On the outskirts of the New 
Forest at Bedbridge, formerly Bedford — 
HreodforU, literally; the ford of reeds— 
the Test is to this day full of the same 
"spires," from which our forefathers 
gave the place its name. The river 
Canndle, in Dorsetshire, still, too, full 
of spire-beds, tells of a similar deriva- 
tion, not from the Teutonic, but the 
Keltic. The phrase "spire-bed," or 
" spear-bed field," is very common, 
meaning a particular field, near where 
the "spires" grow, which are used 
by plasterers and thatchers in their 
work. 

Spith. (Another form of pith, from 
the Old-English **pi9Sa"). Strength, 
force. 

Speack. Not only quick, lively, brisk, 
active, as g^ven in the glossaries, but 
neat, tidy. Used also in this last sense 
in Wiltshire. 

Sprattes. The common guillemot 
(^Urta troile). In Norfolk (se« Trans- 
actions of the Fhiloloyical Society, 1855, 
p. 37} we have " sprat-mowe," for a 



herring-gull ; and in Kent, "sprat-loon," 
for one of the grebes. 

Squab, A. Anything large. Thus 
" a squab of a piece," is constantly used 
in this sense. In a different meaning it 
is confounded with squat. So a thick- 
set, heavy person is called a " squab." 

Sqcotles. Glances. See chap, xvi., 
p. 182. 

Stabble. Marks, footprints, always 
used in the plural. This is another of 
those onomatopoetic words which Mr. 
Wedgewood might add to the forms 
step, stamp, stipple, all derived by a 
similar process. {See the Introduction 
to his Dictionary of Etymology, p. x.) 
In an old rhyme, common in the New 
Forest, upon a hailstorm, we find the 
word:— 

" Go round the ricks. 
And round the ricks. 
And make as many stabble 
As nine score sheep.' 
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Starkt. Used particularly of land 
which is stiff or unworkable, especially 
after rain, and opposed to "stoochy," 
which signifies muddy, as in the com- 
mon expression, " What a dreadful 
stoachy piece of ground." 

Thrifty. Still used in its old deriva- 
tive sense of thriving, and so flourishing. 
Once or twice I have heard it applied to 
physical health, in the sense of being 
well, or " pure.," as is the more common 
saying. 

Tine, To. To tine a candle, does 
not now so much mean to light, from 
the Old-English tendan, to set on fire, 
as to snuff it. 

TuFFET, A. A lump of earth, or hil- 
lock. Hence we have " tuffcty," in the 
sense of uneven, or covered with hillocks. 

TuLT. Weak, ailing. Bfore common 
in the north of England. See " Kitter- 
inp." 

Twiddle, To. To whistle. " The 
robins are twiddling," is a common 
phrase, and which fact is said to be a 
sign of rain. 
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ViMiisT-CBaBaB. See clutp. xri., 
p. 190. 

Wag, a. a bfCktb, m alight witmI. 
" A wag of air," me&na a gentle draaght 
of air. In DonetBhire we stiU have 
" wag-wanton " implied to the qoaking- 
grus iBrita aiafia). See Bamea' 
CioMtarg of At DoraeUhirt Diatect, 
p. 404. 

W*«K, A. A T«i7 small bundle of 
■traw, more pttlticnlarlj a wiip for clean- 
ing • horae. Used also, according to 
Hr. Cooper, in Siusex. 

W4TSB-TABI.U. The tide dikes 
along the mad, which canj off the 
water. Common thronghont the West 
d England. 

Weaui, Tol To bring com or haj 
into swathe, before patting it, as it is 
called, into " pnck," which sec. 

Wbak-Oatb, a. (From the Old- 
English Teiat-ge(U, literallj, the waggon- 
door.) The tail-boArd, or ladder of a 
waggon. 

WELI.-CBOOK, A. A stick for ladling 
the water ont of the ahallow Forest 
pools and wells. Called in the Midland 
and Northern Coundea a " lade-gom." 

WusLE, A. In addition to anger, 
as given in Wright and Halliwell's 
dictionaries, an instrmnent with which 
to take np faggots or tnuaes of haj. 



WiKK, Ciubu-. Often nsed instead of 

WiTTEKT. Giddr. "My head ia 
wiwety," is do nncomiaon expression. 
To wiwer, given by Wright and Halli- 
well as aged in Kent, is more e^wciallT 
employed here of the qnivering flight 
of hawks, p«rtictilartj of the kestrel and 
hen-harrier. 

WosHET, A. A small iU-favonred 
pig. The smalleBt |»g in a " trip," to 
nse a West-Country term for a liUer, is 
known as the "doU," the same as the 
"nessle-tripe" of Dorselshire ; whilst a 
pig brought Dp by band b called a 
"gratr," or " grampher," equivalent to 
''niiid,"in the phrase " mnd-lainb," or 
" mad-calf," as also " suck," and " lock- 
ling," and "tiddling." used in varions 
coonties, 

Yapb, To. Not merely to goitsip, as 
given by Mr. Coc^r in his Suuex 
Ghuray, bat to loiter. To yape abonl 
is used veiy much aa is shammock. 
which see. 

Yaw, To. To chop, leap. Used of 
cutting com, peas, or beans. "Hack- 
ing," however, is generally the term 
applied to harveatiag the last, when 
t^ Rapete twe two boc^s, one to cat, 
and the other, an old one, lo poll op 
the halm. 



The Staple Cioes, near Chrietcbnrch. 



APPENDIX 11. 



THE FLOWERING PLANTS OF THE NEW FOREST DISTRICT. 



These lists are not by any means pat forward as exhanstive. Sub- 
sequent investigations mast very mack increase them. Still, I trast 
they will be found sufficient for botanists to generalize from, and useful 
as guides to beginners. To the kindness of the Bev. H. M. Wilkinson, 
of Bisteme, I am much indebted, as will be seen, for many new species 
and localities, as also for the special arrangement of the Graminea, 
Cyperacea, and Juncacece. 

The nature of the country will best help us to make the divisions. 
First, we have the true Forest district, with its heath, and bog, and 
woodland plants ; and next the valley of the Avon, with its meadow- 
flowers ; and, thirdly, the littoral plants, which we will at once take. 



Glauciux luteum, Scop., Tellow- 
horned Poppy. Leap. Eaglebunt, 46.t 

Cakils xaritima, Scop., Pnrple 
Sea-rocket The sea^shore, Mndeford, 
55. 

Cbambe majutima, lin., Sea Kale. 
The flea-shore near Calshot and Eagle- 
hurst, where, aa Bromfield remarks 
{Flora Veciensi*, p. 48), the young 
shoots are bleached by being covered 
with shingle, and then sent to the 
Southampton market, 56. 

C!ocHLEAfiiA omciNAUs, Lin., 
Common Scurvy Grass. Hurst Castle, 
72. 

CocHLEASiA ANOLiCA, Lin., English 

Scurry Grass, Mudeford. R. Stevens, 
Esq., 72 d. 



Raphanus ifABiTiMua, Sm., Sea 
Radish. Mudeford, 124. 

SiLBNB MABiTiMA, With., Sea Blad- 
der Campion. The Shingles. Hurst 
Castle, 153. 

HoNcxBNBJA PBPix>ii>E8,Ehrh., Sand 
Chickweed. Common on the coast, 173. 

Sfbboulaiua marina, Camb., Sea 
Spurrey. Mudeford, 174. 

Althjba OFnciNAUB, Lin., Bfanh 
Mallow. Salt marshes of the Beaulien 
riyer, 208. 

Layatbba abbobba, Lin., Tree 
Mallow. Hurst Castle, where Ray saw 
it. See, however, Bromfield in Phyto- 
logist, vol. iii. p. 270; 210. 

Anthtllis tui^mbbabia, Lin., Com- 
mon Lady's Fingers. Barton Cli^ 257. 



t The numbers after a plant refer to its numerical place in the London Cata- 
logue, whose nomenclature and arrangement have been followed. The English 
synonyms have been chiefly taken fix»n Smith. 
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Tamawtx oallica, Sm. ^On the 
beach near Hurst Castle." Garnier and 
Poalter. Milford. Probably naturalized, 
as on the opposite coast near Yarmouth. 
** The Lymington Salterns," Rev. a M. 
Wilkinson. See, however, Bromfield, in 
PhytologUt, vol iiL p. 212 ; 392. 

Ebtnoium karitimum, Lin., Sea 
HoUj. Madeford, 444. 

FoBNicuLUM YULOARE, Gortn, Com- 
mon FenneL Farewell Road, Christ- 
church, 476. 

Apium oravbolens, Lin., Wild Ce- 
lery. "Marchwood," W. A. Broom- 
field. " Mudeford and Beaulien," Bev. 
H. M. Wilkinson, 450. 

CBnanths Lachexalii, GmeL, 
Lachenal's Dropwort. " Mudeford," 
Rev. H. M. Wilkinson, 471.* 

CaBDUUS TEmTIFLOKUS, CuTt, 

Small-flowered Thistle. Lanes near 
the searcoast, 597. 

Artemisia karitdca, Lin., Sea 
Wormwood. " The coast" W. Pamp- 
lin. "Salt marshes near MUlbrook," 
W. A. Bromfield ; quoted in the New 
Botanist's GtUde, 624. 

Aster Tripolium, Lin. Sea Star- 
wort. Very common in the rivers at 
BeauUeu and Lymington, 641. 

ImjLA grithmoides, Lin., Golden 
Samphire. Key Haven and Hurst 
Beach, where Ray saw it, 657. 

CONYOLYULVS SoLDAMELLA,Lin.,Sea 
Bindweed. Hurst Castle, Mudeford, 731. 

Glaux maritima, Lin., Sea Milk- 
wort or Glasswort Hurst Castle, 
Beaulieu Estuary, 894. 

Armeria haritqca, Aut, Common 
Thrift Hordle and Barton Cliffs, 
Beaulieu Estnaiy, 895. 

Statice LuKONnm, Lin., Sea 
Lavender. On this and S. rcuriflora, 
see Bromfield, in Pkjfteihgist, vol. iii. 
p. 742 ; 897. 

Plai^taqo MARmXA, Lin., Sea 
Plantain. The Beaulieu Estuary, 904. 

Chsnopodium oledum, Curt, Stink- 
ing Goosefoot. Mr. Wilkinson gives 
" the seaside, Beaulieu," 908. 
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AtrEPLEX PORTULACOIDEg, IdU. 

Hurst Castle, where I first saw it in 
1859, with Mr. Lees, 918. 

Atriplbx BABcroTONii, Wds., 
"Mudeford," Rev. H. M Wilkinson, 
921. 

Atriplex littoraus, Lin., Grass- 
leaved Sea Orache. Estuaiy of the 
Beaulieu river, 924. 

Beta m aritoca, Lin., Sea Beet. 
Mudeford, 925. 

Salsola Eau, Lin., Prickly Salt- 
wort The sea-shore, Mudeford, 926. 

Schoberia maritika, Mey., Sea 
Goosefoot Estuaiy, 927. 

Sauoornia herbacea, Lin., Jointed 
Glasswort. "The Beaulieu river," 
Rev. H. M. Wilkinson, 939. 

PoLTGONUM maritucum, Ilu., Sea 
Knot Grass. "Mudeford," Borrer, 
C. C. Babington. {See Watson's New 
Botanists GuidSf Supplement, vol. ii. 
p. 570.) The Rev. W.M. Wilkinson has 
found it on the other side of the har- 
bour at Hengistbniy Head, 940. 

PoLTooNUX Rah, Bab. "Mude- 
foird," Borrer, and R. Stevens, Esq., 940.* 

AfiPARAGUS OF7ICINAIJ8, LilL, Cun- 

mon Asparagus. "At Christchurch," 
Gamier and Poulter. 

Trigloghin MARiTOfUM, Liu., Sca 
Arrow Grass. Marshes of tiie Beaulieu 
river, 1115. 

ZOSTERA MARINA, Lin., NaiTOW 

Grass Wrack. Southampton water, 
Hythe, 1187. 

JuNcns MARimcns, Sm., Lesser 
Sharp Sea Rush. Beaulieu river, 1154. 

SciRPCB SAvn, S. and M., Savis' 
aub Rush. See Bromfield, in PAyto- 
logist, voL iiL p. 1030 ; 1187. 

SciRPUs MARiTiMUS, Lin., Salt Manh 
Qub Rush. Mudeford, 1190. 

Carex EXTENSA, Good., Long Brac- 
teated Carex. "The Beaulieu river," 
Rev. H. M. Wilkinson, 1235. 

AlIHOPHILA ARUNDINACBA, Host, 

Sea Reed. The loose sand, Mudeford, 
where it grows with Triticum jioiceMa, 
1293. 
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Gltoebia mabitima, M. and K.» 
Sea Hard Grass. Madefbrd, 1323. 

Gltgsria louacba, Watson, Dwarf 
Sea-wheat Grass. ** Madeford. On 
the New Forest side of the Avon, 
which is the onljr place I haye ever 
seen it" Rev. H. M. Wilkinson, 1327. 

Tjuticvm jCKCBim, Lin., Bushy Sea- 
wheat Grass. Madeford, 1362. 



HoRDEuic MABiTDfDii, With., Sea 
Barley. Very common along the whole 
of the east coast. " By the roadside 
from Cadenham " (more probably 
Hythe) « to Marehwood," W. A. Brom- 
field. See Watson's New BatanUee 
Gvufe, Tol. ii., p. 571.; 1369.t 

Lbptubus filifokmis, Trin., Sea 
Hard-grass. Madeford, 1371. 



In the next division are placed more especially those plants which 
either grow only in the Forest, or form a peculiar feature in its land- 
scapes, snch as Eriophorum angustifoUum, Oentiana Pneumonanthe, 
Drosera rottmdifolia, and intermedia^ Narthecium omfragum, MelitHs 
MelissophyUum, and the CarieeSy Air a, and Agrostes generally. The 
rest will be found in the third division, as common both to the Forest 
and the adjoining districts. As the Ferns and St. John's -worts 
have been so folly mentioned in Chapter XXI., they will not be again 
noticed. 



Anexonb HBafOBOSA, Lin., Wood 
Anemone, 6. 

Bahtnculub aquatilis, lin.. Water 
Crowfoot. Streams and pools, not of 
coarse confined to the Forest, bat still 
a conspicoous feature, 1 1 . 

BAlOTNCULnB TBIPABTITU8, D. C, 

Three-parted-leaved Crowfoot, ^ with 
Limosetta aquatica, in splashy places by 
the roadside, jost beyond the bridge, 
as yon leave Brockenhnrst for Lynd- 
harst/' H. C. Watson, in a private 
letter, 11.* 

RAXtfivcuLUB HIBSUTU8, Curt., Haiij 
Crowfoot. Boads in the Forest, 32. 

Caltha palustris, Lin., Common 
Marsh Marigold. Forest pools ; bat, 
of coarse, in the district generally, 26. 

Aqutleoia vulgaris, Lin., Common 
Colambine. Very common ronnd 
Wootton, bnt may be foand with Hy- 
pericum androetmum in the old woods 
of Mark Ash, Gibb's Hill, Winding 
Shoot, and Boldrewood, 31. 

Nymphjba alra, Lin., White Water 



Lily. Forest streams. Not so com- 
mon as the next, bat still a featare, 36. 

NuPHAR LUTBDV, Sm., Yellow 
Water Lily. In the Avon, and else- 
where in the district, 37. 

Viola caioma, Sm., Dog's Violet 
The Tiolet of the Forest, bat, of coarse, 
common in the district, 135. 

Viola lactba, Sm., Cream-colonred 
Violet. " Near Boldre," W. A. Brom- 
field. See Watson's New Botanisee 
Guide, voL ii., p. 567 ; 135.* 

Drobera rotundifoua, Lin., 
Roand-leaved Sundew. Eveiywhere 
in the Forest, 138. 

Drosbra intermedia, Hayn., Nar- 
row-leaved Sandew. Thoagh not so com- 
mon as rotundifolia, it is eqnally distribat- 
ed throaghoot the Forest district, 139. 

PoLTOALA VULGARIS, LiiL, Common 
Milkwort, 141. 

MoENCHiA ERECTA, Sm., Upright 
Moenchia. Common, 166. 

Saqina bubulata, Wimm., Ciliated 
Awl-shaped Spurrey, 170.* 



t Scirpue parvulus (R. and S.)» mentioned by Bev. G. £. Smith as growing 
" on a mad-flat near Lymington," is now extinct. See Watson's Cyhele Britan- 
nica, vol. iii. p. 78 ; and Biomfield, in the Phytoiogiet, vol. iii., 1028. 
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Speroularia rubra, St Hilaiie, 
Purple Sandwort, 175. 

Crrastiux SEMmscANDRUif, Lin., 
Little Moose-ear Ghickweed, 194. 

Cbrabtium tetrandruv, Cnrt, 
Foar-cleft Mouse-ear Chickweed, 194.* 

LiNiTK ANOusTiFOLiUM, Huds., Nar- 
row-leaved Flax, 201. 

Radiola millborana, Sm., Thyme> 
leaved Flax-seed. Conunon. The 
Bey. P. Somenrille pointed it oat to me 
in Beacon Bomej, growing close to the 
sea, SOS. 

TiuA nnrBRiOEDiA, D. C, Common 
Lime, 212. 

AcBR OAMPESTRE, Lin., Field Maple. 
Bather plentiful in some of the woods, 
225. 

Gbranium pratrnsb, Lin., Meadow 
Crane's-bill. On a mbbish heap, near 
Alnm Green, where it had been nata- 
ralized, 231. 

OxAUS AcBTOSBLLA, Lin., Wood- 
sorrel. Yeiy common, 243. 

EnoNTMUS EuROPAUS, Lin., Spindle 
Tree. Here and there a spedman may 
be seen, as at the north side of Wootton 
Enclosure, near the Osmanby Ford 
Biver, 245. 

Bhamnus Franqula, LixL, Alder 
Buckthorn, 247. 

Spartitjm 8G0PARIUM, Lin., Common 
Broom, 248. 

Ulex EUROP.SUS, Lin., Furae, 
249. 

Ulex kanxts, Forst., Dwarf Furze. 
If any one wishes to see the difference 
between this and Europaua he should 
visit the Forest at the end of August or 
the beginning of Sept., 250. 

Genista tingtoria, Lin., Dyers' 
Green Weed. Common on the southern 
parts of the Forest, 251. 

GEinsTA ANOLicA, Lin., Petty Whin. 
Everywhere, 253. 

Trifouuic striatum, Lin., Soft Knot- 
ted Trefoil, 277. 

Trifolium fragiterum, Lin., Straw- 
berry-headed Trefoil. Ashley Common, 
280. 



Trifolium olomeratum, Lin., 
Smooth round-headed Trefoil, 278. 

Orobus TUBER08U8, Lin., Common 
Bitter Vetch, 312. 

Prunus BPniOBA, Lin., Sloe-tree, 314. 

Prunus avium, Lin., Wild Cherry. 
Burley, 316.* 

POTENTILLA TORMENTIIXAy Schk., 

Common Tormentil, 332. 

COMARUM PALU8TRE, Lin., Purplc 

Marsh CinquefoiL Bogof the Osmanby 
Ford Biver, below Wootton Enclosure, 
334. 

Fragaria yesga, Lin., Strawberry, 
335. 

BuBus Idjbub, Lin., Baspberry. 
Young plantations, especially near 
Boldrewood, 339. 

BuBUB FRUTI0O8US, Aut., Commou 
Bramble, 340. 

BuBUB suBERECTUS, Aud., Bed-fruited 
Bramble. Wootton Enclosures, where 
it was first pointed out to me in 1859 
by Mr. Lees, 340 (3). 

BosA 8PIN08I8SIMA, Idu., Bumetp 
leaved Bose. Not uncommon round 
Ashley and Wootton, 341. 

Crat/boub Oxtagantha, Lin., Com- 
mon Hawthorn, 360. 

Ptrub Malub, Lin., Wild Crab, 363. 

Ptrub torminaus, Sm., Wild Ser- 
vice Tree, 364. 

Ptrub Aria, Sm., White Beam, 365. 

Ptrub Aucuparia, Gffirt, Mountain 
Ash. Probably naturalized, 366. 

Epilobium montanum, Lin., Moun- 
tain Willow Herb, 370. 

Ibnardia palustris, Lin., Marsh 
Isnardia. Found at Brockenhurst by 
Mr. Borrer ; Phytologist, voL iii. p. 368. 
See also iv. p. 754 ; 376. 

CiRCiBA lutetiania, Lin., En- 
chanter's Nightshade. In most of the 
old woods, 377. 

Ltthrum baucaria, Lin., Purple 
Willow Herb. The Forest pools, 390. 

TiLUBA MUSOOSA, Lin., Moss-like 
Tillsa. Everywhere in the Forest, 407. 

Hedbra Helix, Lin., Common Ivy, 
438. 
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CoRNVs SASOCI2TKA, lin., Comel- 
tne,439. 

Htdrocottlb tuloasu, lin., 
Manh PeDnyworL Throoglioat the 
Forest, 441. 

Sanicuul EuBOPJiA, LiiL, Wood 
Sanicle. In most of the old woods, 443. 

YucuM ALunM, Lin., Mistletoe. 
Orows chiefly on the hlack poplar, es- 
pecially near Godshill. I have never 
seen it on the oak. Ahnndanoe of it 
may be found in the apple-trees in the 
Forest keeper's garden at Boldrewood, 
503. 

Sambccus kiora, Lin., Common 
Elder, 504. 

Saxbugub Ebulus, Lin., Danewort. 
** Near Lyndhnrst," T. B. Rake, Esq., 
505. 

ViBURiruic Ofulub, Lin., Guelder 
Bose, 506. 

LoNicBRA Pesioltmbhitic, Llu., 
Common Honeysuckle, 508. 

Galium tskdm, Lin., Ladies' Bed- 
straw, 513. 

HiBRAduic tuloatum, Freis., 
Wood Hawkweed, 568 (24). 

Seulatula TiifGTORiA, Liu., Saw- 
wort Throughout the Forest, 594, 

Carduus Mabianus, Lin., Blessed 
Thistle. Forest roadsides, 598. 

Cabduus PBATBNbis, Huds., Mcsflow 
Thistle. Abundant in the southern part 
of the Forest round Wootton, 604. 

BiDBNS GERNUA, Llu., Nodding Bur 
Bfarigold. Waste Unds round and in 
the Forest. Has a fine efiect on the 
landscape near Godshill ; common, 
however, throughout the district, 617. 

EUPATORIUM CANNABUICM, Lin., 

Hemp Agrimony. Gives a rich ap- 
pearance to the Forest streams ; but, of 
course, abundant ehtewhere, 619. 

FiLAGO MINIMA, Frics. The Least 
Cudweed, 634. 

SOLIDAQO YlBOAUBBA, Liu., GoldCU 

Bod. Throughout the Forest, 642. 

Sbnbgio stlyaticus, Lin., Wild 
Groundsel. This plant, with the com- 
mon nettle, is especially remarkable in 



the Forest, as an indication of the fonner 
existence of habitations. It may be 
noticed in Sloden, Eyeworth, and Island's 
Thorn, near the Romano-British pot- 
teries. {See ch. xviii. p. 216, foot-note.) 

AcHiLLBA Ftabmica, Lin., Sneese- 
wort. Throughout the Forest, 671. 

Campanula rotundifolia, Lin., 
Nodding-flowered Hare-bell, 675. 

Jasionb MONTANA, Lin., Sheep's-bit 
Scabious, 687. 

Erica Tbtraliz, Lin., Cross-leaved 
Heath, 690. 

Erica cinbrea, Lin., Fine-leaved 
Heath, 692. 

Calluna yui<OARi8, Salisb., Common 
Ling, 695. 

Vaccinium Mybtillus, Lin., the 
Bilberry ; better known in the Forest 
as the *< Blackheart," 703. 

Ilex Aquifouum, Lin., Common 
Holly. Most abundant, 718. 

Fraxinus excelsior, lin.. Common 
Ash. Scarce, 715. 

ViNCA MINOR, Lin., Lesser Peri- 
winkle. Hedges round and in the 
Forest, as at Sway, Ashley, Canterton, 
716. 

Gentiana Pnbuhonanthb, Lin., 
Calathian Violet. Very plentiiul some 
years at Wootton, 719. 

CiCENDiA FiLiFORMis, Kcich., Letst 
G^ntianella. Damp places in the 
Forest. Rev. H. M. Wilkinson gives 
especially the neighbourhood of Burley, 
723. 

Mentantues trifoliata, Lin., 
Common in most of the Forest pools on 
the South, 727. 

CuBCUTA Epithymum, Sm., Lesser 
Dodder. Distributed through the 
Forest, on the heath and furze, 734. 

Vebbascum Blattaria, Lin., Moth 
Mullein. Not common in the Forest. 
I have seen a few specimens on Ashley 
Common ; but, in 1861, a field near 
the new parsonage was covered with it 
and the viper's bugloss. Mr. Rake has 
found it growing at Gorely, on the 
north-west side of the Forest, 744. 
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Veronica scuteixata, Lul, Nar- 
row-leared Marsh Speedwell. Not oom- 
mon. Mr. Wilkinson giTes manhj 
spots near Sandford and Oow, on the 
borders of the Forest, 753. 

ECPHBASIA OFFICINALIS, LUl., Com- 

mou Eyebright, 766. 

Melamptbux pratense, Lin., Mea- 
dow Cow Wheat, 770. 

Pbdicclaris palcstris, Lin., Marsh 
Lonsewort, 772. 

Pedicularis stltatica, Lin., Com- 
mon Lonsewort, 773. 

Digitalis purpurea, Lin., Pnrple 
Foxglove, 778. 

LiMosELLA AQUATiCA, Lin., Common 
MudworL Foond b j Mr. H. C. Watson 
on the road fix>m Brockenhnrst to Ljnd- 
hurst, after jon pass the bridge from 
the fbnner place, 788. 

Orobanchb major, Angl., Grreat 
Broom>rape. On the fnrze, especially in 
the northern parts of the Forest, 790. 

Mentha aquatica, Lin., Water Mint, 
bnt of coarse thionghoat the district, 
806. * 

Mentha pratensis. Sole, Meadow 
Mint I give this on the authority of 
Sole, quoted bj Dawson Turner, as 
found in the Forest, 807 e. 

Mentha Pulbgiuh, Lin., Pennj- 
royaL Not uncommon, especially in 
wet places on the southern parts of the 
Forest, round Wilverley and Holmsley, 
809. 

Thymus SERPYLLtnc, Lin., Wild 
Thyme, 810. 

Calamintua Clinopodium, SpezL, 
wad Basil, 815. 

Melittis Melissophtllum, Lin., 
Bastard Balm. Very plentiful on the 
outer bank of Wootton Endosm-e, look- 
ing westward, 817. 

Teucrium Scorodonia, LiiL, Wood 
Sage, 818. 

Stachtb Betonica, Benth., Wood 
Betony, 836. 

Scutellaria minor, Lin., Lesser 
Skull-cap. Damp places in the Forest, 
especially round Wootton, 846. 
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PULMONARIA ANGU8TIFOLIA, LlU., 

Narrow-leayed Lungwort. Very com- 
mon round Wootton, both with and 
without spots on the leaTOs. {See 
Watson's New Botanists Guide, toL iL, 
p. 569 ; and the Cybde Britannica, 
ToL iii., p. 488), 868. 

PiNOUicuLA LusiTANiCA, liiL, Pale 
Butterwort. Bogs round Wootton ; 
Ashley Conunon, where the Bev. P. 
Someirille first pointed it out to me. 
Mr. Wilkinson also gives Sandford and 
Crow as localities, 874. 

Utricclaria yulgaris, Lin., Water 
MilfoiL Pools in the southern part of 
the Forest, as also on Ashley Common, 
875. 

Utricularia minor, Idn., Smaller 
Bladderwort. Hinchelsea Bog, where 
I found it in 1859, with Mr. Lees. The 
Ber. H. M. Wilkinson gives also ponds 
near Burley, and Mr. Somerville ponds 
at the Osmanby Ford stream, 877. 

Primula tuloaris, Huds., Common 
Primrose, 878. 

Ltbimachia nrmorum, lin.. Wood 
Loosetrife, 889. 

Anaoaixis tenella, Lin., Bog Pim- 
pernel. Li all the boggy places, 891. 

Centunculus minimus, Lin., Chaff- 
weed, 892. 

Samolub Yalerandi, Lin., Brook- 
weed. Found it, with Mr. Lees, on 
Ashley Common, June 14, 1859. '* The 
Beaulieu River," Bev. H. M. Wilkinson. 
It shows a decided partiality for the 
southern part towards the sea, 893. 

Littorella lacustris, Lin., Com- 
mon Shore-weed, 905. 

Euphorbia amtodaloibbs, Lin., 
Wood Spurge, 974. 

Mercurialis persnnib, Lin., Peren- 
nial Mercuiy, 976. 

QuERCUS RoBUR, Lin., the Oak, 988. 

QuERCUS 8B88ILIFLORA, Sm., Sessile- 
fruited Oak. The finest in the Forest 
are now in the Brook Woods, 988 c 

Fagus sylvatica Jin., the Beech,989. 

Carpinus Betulus, Lin., Hornbeam. 
Scarce, 990. 



n.] 



Peculiar to, or characteristic of, the Forest. 



CoRTLUB ATKLLAKAyLiiL, Hazel,991. 

Alnts OLUTurosA, Lin., Common 
Alder, 992. 

Betula alba, Lin., Common Birch, 
993. 

P0PULU8 ALBA, Lin., White Poplar, 
995. 

PopULUB TRJEXULA, Lin., Aspeu, 997. 

PopULUs NiOEA, Lin., Black Poplar, 
998. 

Salix YiMiiTALiB, Lin., Common 
Osier, 1007. 

Salix bepbitb, Lin., Creeping Wil- 
low, 1017. 

Mtbica Galb, Lin., Bog Myrtle. 
The "Gold Withy" of the ForeBt, 
1023. 

Spiranthbb AFTUMirALiB, Rich., 
Late-flowering Lady's Tresses. Very 
common in the pastnres near the Forest, 
and on the turfy spots of the Forest 
lanes on the southern part, 1033. 

Spiranthbb jbbtiyalib. Rich., Early- 
flowering Lady's Tresses. Found by 
Bromfield and Blr. Bennett in bogs near 
Lyndhurst toll-gate. Phytologist, yoL iii. 
p. 909 ; iy. p. 754 ; 1034. 

Epipaciib latifoua, Sm. Chewton 
Glen and woods miming into the Forest. 
The Bey. P. Someirille also giyes ABh- 
ley Common, 1039. 

Orohib LATiPOLiA,LiiL,Bioad-leayed 
Meadow Orchis. Hinchelsea Bog. Mr. 
Wilkinson also giyes the neighbourhood 
of Bnrley, 1052. 

Gtknadenia Conopbea, Br., Fra- 
grant-scented Orchis. Vei7 plentiful 
on the south side of the railway, between 
Burley and Batson's Clump, about a 
quarter of a mile aboye the large " Shade 
pond." To be found also between Bushy 
Bratley and Boldrewood, 1054. 

Habenaria bipolia, Br. Common 
in most of the open parts of the Forest, 
1055. 

Gladiolus Illtricub, Koch. First 
discovered in the Forest by the Bey. 
W. H. Lucas. (^Se€ Pkytologist, Sept., 
1857.) Boad from Boldrewood to Lynd- 
hurst ; path from Liney Hill Wood to 



Rhinefield ; Oakley Plantation, near 
Boldrewood ; and the neighbourhood of 
the Knyghtwood Oak, where Mr. Rake 
and myself saw it in great abundance, 
July II, 1862. In all these localities it 
IB confined to the light sand, growing 
especially amongst the common brake, 
and seldom, if ever, extends into the 
heather, which grows close round. On 
some specimens which I forwarded, 
Mr. Watson observes, in speaking of the 
distinction between GladioluM imbri- 
eaiua and lUyrieua .*-*'* llie New Forest 
plant has the obovate capsules, hardly 
so much keeled, however, as described 
by French botanists, unless the keel 
becomes sharper with advancing age.'' 

Narcibbub pbeudo-narcissub, Lin., 
Daffodil. South side of the Forest near 
Wootton, 1073. 

HtACINTHUB NOM-BGRIPTnB, Lin., 

Bluebell, 1093. 

RuscuB aculbatub, Lin., Butcher's 
Broom. The *'KneehoUn" of the 
Forest, 1097. 

Htdrogharib Morbub-ban^ Lin., 
Common Frog-bit, 1 107. 

Alibma ranuhculoideb, Lin. Ash- 
ley and Chewton Commons. Pnlteney 
gives " Sopley, near the Avon," 1110. 

AcnvooARPUB Daicabonium, Br., 
Stai4ieaded Water Plantain. " Barton 
Common," the Rev. P. Somerville, 1112. 

POTAMOOBTON PLANTAOINBUB, Bu- 

croE., Plantain -leaved Pond -weed. 
Boggy streams, 1 134. 

Ttpha latipolia, Lin., Reed-mace, 
1147. 

Ttpha anoubtifolia, Lin., Lesser 
Reed-mace. Ponds at Wootton, 1148. 

JUKCUB BQUARROSUB, Lin., MOSS- 

msh GooBe-com, 1163. 

LuzuLA btlyatica, Bich., Great 
Wood Rush, 1169. 

LnzuLA piLOBA, Willd., Broad-leaved 
Hairy Wood Rush, 1170. 

Narthbcium obbipraoum, Huds., 
Lancashire Bog Asphodel, 1175. 

ScHJEENUB NiORiCANB, Liu., Black Bog 
Rush. Bogs round Holmsley, 1179. 
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Rhtnchospora alba, Yahl., White 
Beak Rush, 1180. 

Rhtngospora fusca, Sul, Brown 
Beak Rush. Yallej of the Osmanby 
Ford stream, Rer. H. M. Wilkinfion, 
1181. 

SciRPus 8ETACEU8, Lin., Bristle- 
stalked Clab Rush, 1186. 

Scispus CA8PIT08US, Lin., Scaly- 
stalked Clab Rush, 1196. 

SciRPCs FLUiTAifs, Lin., Floating 
QabRosh, 1198. 

ESIOPHORUM AHOUSirrOLIUM, Rh., 

Common Cotton Grass, 1200. 

Cabbx puucaris, Lin., Flea Carex, 
1205. 

Carex stellulata. Good., Little 
Prickly Carex, 1209. 

Carex otaus. Good., Oyal-spiked 
Carex, 1211. 

Carex remota, Lin., Remote Carex. 
The Forest streams, 1214. 

Carex ikterkedia, Good., Soft 
brown Carex. Boggy places, 1217. 

Carex arenaria, Lin., Sea Carex. 
The south side of the Forest, towards 
the sea. 

Carrx diyulsa, Good., Grey Carex, 
1221. 

Carex ttlfina, Lin., Great Com- 
pound Prickly Carex, 1222. 

Carex flaya, Lin., Yellow Cai«x, 
1234. 

Carex fulta. Good., Tawny Carex, 
1249. 

Carex panicea, Lin., Pink-leaTed 
Carex, 1241. 

Carex stltatiga, Hnds., Pendulous 
Wood-Carex, 1247. 

Carex P8euik>-ctperu8, Lin., Cy- 
perus-like Carex, 1249. 

Carex qlauca. Scop., Glaucous 
Heath Carex, 1250. 

Carex HiRTA,Lin., Hairy Carex,1257. 



Carex paludosa, Grood., Lesser 
Common Carex, 1260. 

Carex rip aria, Curtis., Great Com- 
mon Carex, 1261. 

Phalaris ARUNDHf acba, LiR., Boed 
Canary Grass, 1269. 

AoROSTis 8ETACEA, Curtu., BrisUe- 
leayed Bent Grass. Broomy and 
Bratley. "Near Lymington," Turner, 
1289. 

AoROSTis CANiNA, Liiu, Biown Bent 
Grass, 1290. 

AoROflTis YULOARis, With., Common 
Bent Grass, 1291. 

Agrostis alba, Lin., Marsh Bent 
Grass, 1292. 

Arundo Calaicagrobtis. Lin., 
Purple-flowered Small Reed. "Near 
Marchwood," W. A Bromfield, 1295. 

AiRA CJB8PIT08A, Liu., Tuify Hair 
Grass, 1300. 

AiRA FLEXU08A, Liu., Wavy Hair 
Grass, 1302. 

AiRA GARTOPHTLLEA, Lin., Silver 
Grass, 1303. 

AiRA PRAOOX, Lin., Early Hair 
Grass, 1304. 

Triodia decumbens. Beany., De- 
cumbent Heath Grass, 1315. 

MoLiNiA (XERULEA, Mccnch., Heath 
Purple Melic Grass, 1319. 

Festuga BROMOIDE8, LiiL, Barren 
Fescue Grass, 1341. 

Festuca otika, Lin., Sheep's Fescue 
Grass, 1342. 

Festuca rubra, Lin., Creeping 
Fescue Grass, 1344. 

Nardus btricta, Lin., Common 
Mat Grass, 1370. 

PiLULIFERA OLOBUUFERA, LiU., 

Pillwort or Peppeigrass. Bogs round 
Holmsley. 1419. 

Equisetum limobux, Lin., Smooth 
Naked Horsetail, 1425. 



Proceeding now to the plants of the Valley of the Avon, and the 
cultivated districts round Christchurch, and Lymington, and Beaulieu, 
we shall be able to see those colonists which follow the footsteps of 
man, the pascual flowers of the meadows, and the Flora of the Avon. 
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n.] Found in the Forest or the Valley of the Avon. 



Where not particularly named, the plants are in many cases found also 
distributed in the Forest ; but, being on the whole more characteristic 
of the Valley, are therefore inserted in this list. 



Thalictrum flatum, Lin., Common 
Meadow Bae, 4. 

Adonis AurcifTVALis, Lin., Common 
Pheasant Eye. Mndeford, 9. 

Mtosubus 1IINIMU8, Lin., Least 
Monse-tail. Cornfields ronnd Milton, 10. 

Raxuxculus hedehaceus, Lin., 
iTT-lcaved Crowfoot, 13. 

Raxunculus Ficaua, Lin., Common 
Pilewort, 14. 

Raxuncclus Flajocula, Lin., Lesser 
Spearwort, 15. 

Raxukculus Lixoua, Lin., Greater 
Spearwort. Used to be yeiy common 
on Ashley Common (now enclosed), 
growing in the pools with Osmynda 
regaliM, 16. 

Raxuxculus ACRI8, Lin., Upright 
Meadow Crowfoot, 19. 

Raxuxculus xbpens, Lin., Creeping 
Crowfoot, SO. 

Raxukculus bulbosus, Lin., BnU 
boos Crowfoot, 21. 

Raxukculus scblesatus, Lin., 
Celeiy-leayed Crowfoot, 28. 

RaXUXCULUS PABVIFLOSUS, Lin., 

Small-flowered Crowfoot. " Hedge- 
banks between Bisteme and Ringwood," 
Rey. H. M. Wilkinson. RayandBrom- 
field giye Lymington, 24. 

Papayer Aroemoxb, Lin., Long- 
beaded Rongh Poppy, 40. 

Papaveb DUBiuM, Lin., Long 
Smooth-headed Poppy, 41. 

Papayeb Rhjbas, lin.. Field Poppy, 
42. 

Chklidoxium m ajus, Lin., Conmion 
Celandine, 45. 

COBTDAUS CLATICULATA, D. C, 

White-flowered Fumitory, 48. 

FuMABiA CAPBEOLATA, Lin., Ramp- 
ing Fumitory, 50. 

FuMABiA OFTiciXAUS, Lin., Com- 
mon Fumitory, 51. 

CoBoxopus RuELLii, Lin., Common 
Wart-Cress, 58. 



Thlabpi abyexse, Lin., Penny-Cress, 
60. 

Capsblla Bdbba pastobis, D. C, 
Shepherd's Purse, 63. 

Lepidium Smithii, Hook., Smith's 
Peppermint, 69. 

Lepidium campebtbe, Br., Field 
Mustard, 70. 

Dbaba vebxa, Lin., Common Whit- 
low Grass, 79. 

Cabdamikb PRATEX8I8, Llu., Lady's 
Smock, 85. 

Cabbamixb HIB8UTA, Lin., Hairj 
Marsh Butter-Cress, 86. 

Ababis tiuuaxa, Lin., Common 
Thale-Cress, 88. 

Babbabea yuLOABis, Br., Common 
Winter Cress, 95. 

Babbabea p&scoz, Br., Early 
Winter or American Cress. " Grows 
on the bridge at Christchurch," Rey. 
H. M. Wilkinson, 97. 

Nabtubtiux ofpicixale, Br., Water 
Cress, 98. 

Nastubtium tbrbestbe, Br., Land 
Cress, 99. 

SisTKBBiuic opFiciXALE, Scop., Com- 
mon Hedge Mustard, 102. 

Ebtsixux Aluabia, Lin., Hedge 
Garlic, 107. 

Cheibaxthus Cubibi, Lin., Wall- 
flower. Walls of the Priory Church, 
Christchurch, 109. 

SiXAPiB Abvexbis, Lin., Wild 
Mustard, 116. 

Raphaxus Rhaphaxistbux, Lin., 
Wild Radish, 123. 

Heliaxthemum yuLOABE, Gfert., 
Common Rock Rose, 128. 
Viola tbicolob, Lin., Heartsease, 1 36. 
Viola hibta, Lin., Hairy Violet. 
** Grows at Bisteme," Rey. H. M. Wil- 
kinson. On the specific distinctions 
between this and the next, see what my 
friend the late Mr. Cheshire said in the 
Phytohffist. 
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Viola odorata, Lin., Sireet Violet, 
135. 

DiANTHUs PLDXARius, Lin., Fea- 
thered Fink. Cloister walls, Beanlien, 
147. 

DiANTHus AaxERiA, Lin., Debtford 
Pink. First discovered by T. B. 
Bake, Esq., on a bank in a lane near 
the Hncklebrook, Fordingbridf^, where 
I saw it, with him, growing, June, 1862. 

Sapoxabia officinalis, Lin., Com- 
mon Soapwort. The Christchurch and 
Ringwood Bockd, near the latter place ; 
Bashlej, 151. 

SiLENE iNFLATA, Sm., Bladder Catch- 
flj, 152. 

SiLENE Anolica, Lin., English 
Catch-fly, 155. 

Ltcunis Flo8-cuculi, Lin., Bagged 
Robin, 162. 

Ltcuxis diusxa, Sibth., Red Cam- 
pion, 163. 

Lychnis VESPEXTnrA, Sibth., White 
Campion, 164. 

Lychnis Githaqo, Lam., Com 
Cockle, 165. 

S agin A PROCUMBENs, LiiL, Procum- 
bent Pearl wort, 167. 

Sagina apetala, Lin., Erect Pearl- 
wort, 169. 

Sagina nodosa, Lin., B[notted 
Spurrej, 171. 

Spergula ARTEN8I8, Lin., Common 
Spurrey, 172. 

ArENARIA 8ERPYLL1FOLIA, LllL, 

Thyme-leaved Sandwort, 178. 

AlLENARIA TRINERYIS, LlIL, Plan- 

tain-leaved Sandwort, 182. 

Stellaria media. With., Common 
Chickwoed, 185. 

Stellaria Holostea, Lin., Greater 
Stitchwort, 186. 

Stellaria olauca. With., Glanoons 
Stitchwort, 187. 

Stellaria grakinea, Lin., Grassy- 
leaved Stitchwort, 188. 

Stellaria uliginosa, Marr., Bog 
Stitchwort, 189. 

Cerastium AQUATIC17M, Lin., Water 
Chickwced, 191. 
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Cerastium oloscsratom, Thoil., 
Broad-leaved Moose-ear Chickweed, 
192. 

Cerastil^ tritiale, Link., Narrow- 
leaved Mouse-ear Chickweed, 193. 

LiNUM catharticum, Lin., Purging 
Flax, 202. 

Malva mosohata, Lin., Mnsk Mal- 
low. Lanes near the Forest, 204. 

MaLVA BYLTE8TRU9, JAlL, CommOR 

Mallow, 205. 

Malta rotundifoua, Lin., Ronnd- 
leafed Dwarf Mallow, 206. 

Erodium cicutaril^, Sm., Hemlock 
StorkVbill, 228. 

Geranium pdbillum, Lin., Snull- 
flowored Crane's-bill, 234. 

Geranium molle, Lin., Commoa 
Dove*8-foot Crane's-bill, 235. 

Geranium dissectum, Lin., Jagged- 
leaved Crane's-bill, 236. 

Geranium columbinttm, Lin., Long- 
stalked Crane's-bill, 237. 

Geranium lucidum, Lin., Shining- 
leaved Common Crane's-biU. In the 
neighbourhood of Fordingbridge, Mr. 
Rake found it growing abundantly, 
June 17, 1862, the only station uf 
which I am aware. 

Geranium Robertl417Um, Lin., 
Herb Robert, 239. 

Ononis arvensib, Lin., Best Harrow, 
254. 

^Iedigago sativa, Lin., Lnoem, 
258. 

Medicago lupulina, Lin., Black 
Medick, 260. 

Melilotus officinalis, WiUd., 
Common Melilot, 264. 

Trifolium repens, Lin., White 
Trefoil, 267. 

Trifolium subterranedm, Lin. 
*< Gravelly pastures at Bisteme.** Rev. 
H. M. Wilkinson. 268. 

Trifolium pratense, Lin., Pnrpk 
Clov-er, 271. 

Trifolium arvensb, Lin., Hare's- 
foot Trefoil, 275. 

Trifolium procumbens, Lin., Hop 
Trefoil, 281. 



nj Found in the Fore$t or the Valley of the Avon. 



TsiroLiuM M1KV8, Belh., Lesser 
Yellow Trefoil, 282. 

LoTVS MAJOR, Scop., LuTgo Biid's- 
foot Trefoil, 284. 

Lotus coBmcuu^Tus, Lin., Common 
BirdVfoot Trefoil, 283. 

OmiCITHOFUS PEBPUfllLLVB, Lin., 
BiidVfbot, 291. 

YiciA CsAGCA, Lin.y Tufted Vetch, 
297. 

YiciA 8ATITA, Lin., Common Vetch, 
298. 

ViciA BEPiinc, Lin., BnBh Vetch, 

aoi. 

ViciA HimsuTA, Koch., Haiiy-podded 
Tare, 303. 

ViciA TETXASPEUfA, Koch., Smooth- 
podded Tare, 304. 

Lathtbub pratskbib, Lin., Meadow 
Vetchling, 308. 

Spolba Ulmaria, lin., Meadow- 
sweet, 317. 

Spibaa baucifoua, Lin., Willow- 
leaTcd Spinea. ** Grows near Bisteme, 
bvt perhaps not tmly wild," Bey. H. M. 
Wilkinson, 319. 

Geuk uBBANOf, Lin., Herb Bennet, 
321. 

Gbitic bitalb, Lin., Water Ayens, 
322. 

AoBmoioA EuPATOBiA, LiB., Com- 
mon Agrimony, 323. 

POTBNTIIXA AK8EBIKA, LlB., BUyCr- 

weed, 327. 

POTBHTILLA ABOENTSA, Lin., HomjT 

CinqnefoiL Sandy fields in the neigh- 
bonrhood of the Forest, 328. 

PoTEirriLLA BBPTANB, Lin., Creeping 
Cinqnefoil, 331. 

PoTBlfTILLA FRAOABIASTBUV, Eh., 

Barren Strawbeny, 333. 

BuBUB coBTLirouuB, Sm«, Haiel- 
leayed Bramble, 340 (36). 

BcBUB CMSiVB, Lin., Dewbetij, 340 
(38). 

BoBA CAKiVA, Lin., Dog-rose, 351. 

BosA AByBNBiB, Lin., Trailing I>og- 
V08e,353. 

PoTBBiuii Sanouibobba, Lin., Com- 
mon Salad Bnmet, 355. 



Alchemilla artekbib, Lam., Parsley 
Picrt, 358. 

Epilobiuv AKovBTiPOum, Lin., 
French Willow-Hcrb, 367. 

Epilobium H1B8UTUM, Lin., Great 
Hairy Willow-Herb, 368. 

Epilobium PAByiPLOBm, Schreb., 
Smali-flowered Willow-Herb, 369. 

EpiLOBitx PALUBTBE, Lin, Marsh 
Willow-Herb, 872. 

Epilobivx tetbagokuv, Lin., 
Sqnare-stalked Willow-Herb (?), 373. 

MtRIOPHTLLUII yERTICILLATUM, 

Lin., Whorl-flowered Water Milfoil, 
•* Sopley," Gamier and Poulter, Rev. 
H. M. Wilkinson, 380. 

Mtbiophtllum bpicatum, Lin.,- 
Spiked Water Milfoil, 381. 

Callitbiciik y£BNA, Lin., Vernal 
Water Starwort, 383. 

Peplib poktlla, Lin., Water Pnr»- 
lane, 391. 

Bryonia dioica, Lin., White Briony, 
393. 

MoNTiA FOKTANA, Lin., Water 
Blinks, 394. 

Clattoxia pebfouata, Don., Ame- 
rican Salad. First discovered by Mr. 
Hussey near Mndcford {see PhytologiMt, 
N. S. vol. i. p. 389). I received speci- 
mens irom Dr. Stevens from the same 
place,May 11th, 1862. 

ScLEBAKTHUB ANNVCB, Lio., Animal 
Knawel, 399. 

RiBEB BUBBUM, Lin., Bed Corrant. 
With the next ** at Bisteme, apparently 
wild," Rev. H. M. Wilkinson, 404. 

RiBEB Gbobbuulbia, Lin., Goose- 
berry, 406. 

Sedum TELEpmuif, Lin., Everlasting 
Orpine, 409. 

Sedum Anoucvm, Hnds., English 
Stoneciop. ♦* Avon Tyrrell," Rev. H. M. 
Wilkinson, 412. 

Sedum acbb, Lin., Biting Stonecrop, 
414. 

Sedum bxplexum, Lin., Cnwked Tel- 
low Stoneciop. This is only a casual 
escape. And, pezhaps, like Sempervivum 
tectorum, ought to be excluded. See 
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Bromfield in PhytdUtgiat^ toL lii. pp. 372. 
416. 

CoTTXEDOX Umbilicus, Lin., Com- 
m in Navdwort " Road from Bedbridge 
into the New Forest," W. Pamplin, 
quoted in Watson*3 New Botanist's 
Guide ; '* Dragon Lane, Bistenie," Rev. 
H.M. Wilkinson, 418. 

Saxifraga tkidactylites, Lin , 
Bne-leared Saxifrage, 430. 

ChRTSOPLENIUM OPPOSITIFOLIUlff, 

Lin., Opposite-leaved Golden Saxifrage, 
434. 

Adoxa mobchatellina, Lin., Tube- 
rous Moschatel, 437. 

CoNiUM MACULATTIM, LiiL, Coimnon 
Hemlock, 446. 

Heix>8Ciadium nodiflorum, Koch., 
Procumbent Marshwort, 454. 

Helosciadium inundatum, Koch.y 
Least Water Marahwort, 455. 

JEoopoDivu PODAORARiA, Lin., Com- 
mon Gout-weed, 457. 

BuNiUM FLEXDosuic, With., Earth- 
Nut, 461. 

PixpiNBLLA Saxifraoa, Liu., Com- 
mon Burnet Saxifrage, 463. 

SlUM ANOUSTIFOLIUX, LlU., NaTTOW- 

leared Water-Parsnep, 465. 

(ExANTHB FisTULOSA, Lin., Coiumon 
Water-Dropwort, 470. 

CEnanthb pimpinelloides, Lin., 
Parsley Water-Dropwort Plentiful 
round Milford in 1859. See Brom- 
field in Phftologist, vol. iii. p. 405. 
471. 

(Enanthb crogata, Lin., Water 
Hemlock, 473. 

(EnANTUE PHELLANDRimC, LiXL, 

Fine-leaved Water-Dropwort, 474. 

^THDSA CTNAPIUM, Iiiu., Fools' 

Parsley, 475. 

Akoeuga stlyestris, Lin., Wild 
Angelica, 482. 

HeRACLEUM SPHONDTLIUMy Llu., 

Cow Parsnep, 487. 

Daucds Carota, LiiL, Odmmon 
Carrot, 489. 

ToRiLis ANTHRiscus, GflBrtn., Up- 
right Hedge Parsley, 493. 
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ToRiLis INFESTA, Spr., Spreading 
Hedge Parsley, 494. 

ToRiLis NODOSA, Gffirtu., Knotted- 
Hedge Parsley, 495. 

Sgaxdix Pecten, Lin., Shepherd's 
Needle, 496. 

AxTHRiscus TULOARis, PcFs., Com- 
mon Beaked Parsley, 497. 

AnTHRISCUS 8TLVESTRIS, Hofll, Wild 
Chervil, 498. 

Charophtllux tbmulbntcm, lin.. 
Hare's Parsley, 500. 

Galiux PALU8TRE, Lin., Marsh 
Groose-Grass, 515. 

Galium uliginosux, Lin., Rough 
Marsh Bed-Straw, 516. 

Galium saxatile, Lin., Mountain 
Bed-Straw. Perhaps this ought rather 
to oome under the head of Forest 
Plants, 517. 

Galium molluqo, Lin., Great Hedge 
Bed-Straw, 519. 

Galium aparixb, Lin., Goose- 
Grass, 523. 

Shbrardia ARYENSiSy Lin., Field 
Madder. 

AsPERULA ODORATA. Llu., Soeuted 
Woodruff, 627. 

Valeriana dioica, Lin., Marsh 
Valerian, 531. 

Valeriana OFFiaNAUs, Lin., Com- 
mon Valerian, 532. 

Fedia olitoria, Vahl., Lamb's 
Lettuce, 534. 

Fedia dentata, Bieb., Oval-fruited 
Com Salad, 537. 

DiPSACua STLYESTRis, Lin., Teasel, 
539. 

DiPSACus PIL08U8, Liu., Shepherd's 
Rid. ** Woods near Hale," T. Bcaven 
Rake, 540. 

ScABiosA 8U0CI8A, Lin., Devil's-bit 
Scabious, 541. 

Knautia arvbnsis, Conlt., Field 
Scabious, 543. 

Tragopogon PRATBK8I8, Lin., Mea- 
dow Goat's Beard, 544. 

Helminthia eghioides, G«rtn., 
Echium-like Ox-tongoc. Efibrd MilL 
Pennington, 546, 



n.] Found in the Forest or the Valley of the Avon, 



Thrixcia uirta. Both., Bough 
Thrincia, 548. 

Apasgia hispida, WiUd., Boagh 
Hawkbit, 549. 

Apargia autumttaus, Willd., Aa- 
tnmnal Hawkbit, 550. 

Htpocosris radicata, Lin., Long- 
rooted Cat'ft-ear, 553. 

Lactuca mcralis. Less., Wall Let- 
tuce. Beauliea and Ellingham churches, 
557. 

SoNCHUS ABTENSfs, Lin., Field Sow 
Thistle, 559. 

SoNCHus A8PER, Uofim., Bough Sow 
Thistle, 560. 

SoNCHUs OLERACEUS, Lin., Sow 
Thistle, 561. 

Crbpis tireks, Lin., Smooth Crepis, 
563. 

HlERAdUlff PiLOAELLA, LId., MoUSO- 

ear Hawkweed, 568. 

HiERACIUM UMBELLATUX, Llu., NrT- 

row-leared Hawkweed. ** Bisteme," 
Bey. H. M. Wilkinson. 

HiERACIUM BOREALE, FHOS., ^^ BlS- 

terne," Bev. H. Bl Wilkinson. 

Taraxacum orFiciNALB,Wigg., Dan- 
delion, 588. 

Lapsana communib, Lin., Nipple- 
wort, 590. 

CiCHORiUM IMTTBU8, Lin., Common 
Chiooiy, 591. 

Arctium Lappa, Lin., Burdock, 592. 

Cari>uu§ HUTAK8, Llu., Nodding 
Thistle. Boadsides round the Forest, 
595. 

Carduus LANGBOLATU8, Lin., Spear 
Thistle, 599. 

Carduus palustris, Lin., Marsh 
Thistle, 601. 

Carduus aryensis, lin., Field 
Thistle, 608. 

Carduus agaulu, Tiin^ Dwarf 
Thistle, 606. 

Onoporoum ACAifTHZUM, Lin., Cot- 
ton Thistle, 608. 

Carlika tuloaru, Lin., Common 
Garline Thistle, 609. 

Cemtaurea nigra, Lin., Black Knap- 
weed, 611. 



Cektaurea Ctamus, Lin., Corn- 
flower, 6 IS. 

Centaurea Sgabiosa, Lin., Great 
Knapweed, 613. 

BiDEXS TRIPARTITA, Three-lobcd 
Bur-marigold, 618. 

Tanacetum yulgarb, Lin., Common 
Tansy, 622. 

Artemisia yulgaris, Lin., Mug- 
wort, 626. 

Gnaphauum stlyaticum, Lin., Up- 
right Cudweed, 630. 

GXAPHALIUM ULIGINOBUM, Liu., 

Marsh Cudweed, 632. 

FiLAOO OBRMAMiCA, Liu., Erect Cud- 
weed. 635. 

TussiLAOo Farfara, Lin., Common 
Coltsfoot, 637. 

Erioeron acru, Lin., Blue Flea- 
bane. " Near Milton," Bey. P. Somer- 
ville, 639. 

Sexecio yulgaris, Lin., Groundsel, 
643. 

Sexecio Jacobjba, Lin., Bagwort, 
648. 

SENEao AQUATicus, Huds., Water 
Bagwort. ♦* Bisteme," Bcv. H. M, 
Wilkinson, 648*. 

IxuLA CoxYZA, D. C, Ploughman's 
Spikenard. Sopley, Bev. H. M. Wilkin- 
son, 656. 

PULICARIA DTSENTERICA, GiBrtn., 

Common Fleabane, 658. 

PuLicAiuA VULGARIS, Gfl)rtn., Small 
FkAbane. "Marchwood," W. A. Brom- 
fleld {PhytologisU vol. iii. p. 433); 
"Bisteme," Bev. H. M. Wilkinson, 
659. 

Bellas ferenxis, Lin., Common 
Daisy, 660. 

Chrysanthemum segetum, Lin., 
Com Marigold, 661. 

Chrysanthemum Leucaxthemum, 
Lin., Great Ox-eye Daisy, 662. 

Pyrethrum Partuexium, Sm., Fe- 
verfew, 663. 

Pyrethrum ixodorum, Sm., Scent- 
less Feverfew, 664. 

Matricaria Chamomilla, Lin., 
Wild Chamomile, 665. 
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Anthemib KOBILI8, Lin., Common 
Chamomile, 666. 

AKTHEMI8 AKTEXflis, Lin., Coih Cha- 
momile, 668. 

Anthemib Cotula, Lin., Stinking 
Majweed, 669. 

Achillea Millefolium, Lin., Yaiv 
row, 672. 

Campanula patula, Lin., Spreading 
Bell-flower. Aron Tyrrell, 676. 

Spsculabia htbriba, D. C, Ve- 
nus*s Looking-glass. '* Corn-fields near 
Sandford," Kev. H. M. Wilkinson, 
684. 

LiouBTBUM TtJLOABB, lin., Common 
Privet, 714. 

Erttheaa Centaurium, Pers., Com- 
mon Centaury, 724. 

Chlora pebfoliata, Lin., Perfoliate 
Yellow-wort, 725. 

Conyoltulub arvenbib, Lin., Small 
Bindweed, 729. 

CoNTOLTVLUS BEPiUM, Lin., Grcat 
Bindweed, 730. 

Htobctamub NIGER, Lin., Hen- 
bane. Roadside bank near Ibbesley, 
736. 

Datura Stramonium, Lin., Thorn 
Apple. Near Ringwood, on the Christ- 
church road. 

SoLANUM nigrum, Liu., Black Night- 
shade, 737. 

SoLANUM Dulcamara, Lin., Woody 
Nightshade, 738. 

Verbabcl'm Thapsub, LiiL, Taper 
Moth Mullein, 740. 

Verbascum nigrum, Lin., Black 
Moth Mullein, 743. 

Veronica arvenbib, lin., Wall 
Speedwell, 747. 

Veronica berftllifolia, Lin., 
Thyme-leaved Speedwell, 750. 

Veronica Anaoallib, Lin., Water 
Speedwell, 754. 

Veronica Beccabunga, Lin., Brook- 
lime, 755. 

Veronica officinalis, Lin., Com- 
mon Speedwell, 756. 

Veronica Chamjbdrtb, Lin., Grer- 
mander Spe^well, 758» 
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Veronica hederifolia, Lin., Ivy- 
leaved Speedwell, 759. 

Veronica agrebtib, Lin., Procum- 
bent Speedwell, 760. 

Veronica Buxbaumu, Ten., Bux- 
banm's Speedwell. Mr. Bake found it 
in abundance not fiir from Fordiiig- 
bridge, March, 1862, 762. 

Bartbia odontites, Huds., Bed 
Battle, 765. 

RUINANTHUB CrIBTA-GALU, Liu., 

Meadow Battle, 767. 

SCROPHULARIA NODOSA, Lin., Kuottj- 

rooted Figwort, 774. 

SCROPHULARIA AQUATiCA,Lin.,Water 
Figwort, 775. 

Antirrhinum Orontium, Lin., Field 
Snap-dragon. Milton and Somerford, 
780. 

LtNARiA Ctmbalaria, MiIL, Wan 
Toad-flax, 781. 

LiNARiA Elatike, Mill., Shaip-polot- 
ed Toad-flax, 783. 

LiNARiA REPENB, Alt., Creeping 
Toad-flax. *' Marchwood," Borrer, 784. 

LiNARiA TULGARiB, MilL, Commou 
Toad-flax, 785. 

Orobanche minor, Sutl, Lesser 
Broom-rape, 793. 

Verbena officinalib, Lin., Com- 
mon Vervain, 798. 

Salvia verbenaca, Lin., Wild Claiy. 
Boads near Christchnrch ; keep of Christ- 
church Castle ; Beaulieu Churchyard, 
799. 

Ltcopub Europjeub, Lin., Gipsj- 
wort, 801. 

li^NTHA SATiVA, Lin., Haiij Water 
Mint, 807. 

Mentha arvenbib, Lin., Field Mint, 
808. 

Calamintha Acinob, CkdiT., Basil 
Thyme. Femhill Lane, 812. 

Calamintha officinaub, Angl., 
Officinal Calamint. Avon T^rrel, 
814. 

Ajuga xeptanb, Lin., Common 
Bugle, 822. 

Ballota nigra, Lin., Black Horfr- 
hound, 825. 



n.] Found in the Forest or the Valley of the Avon. 



Laxiux album, lin.. White Dead 
Nettle, 828. 

Laxiux axplbxicaule, Lin., Hen- 
bit, 830. 

Lamiitx puxpuseux, Lin., Bed Hen- 
bit, 831. 

Galeopsis Tbtrahit, Lin., Common 
Hemp Nettle, 834. 

Stachts PALU8TRI8, Lin., ICanh 
Woundwort, 837. 

Stachts stltatica, Lin., Hedge 
Wonndwort, 838. 

Stachts abtbnsis, Lin., Field 
Woundwort, 840. 

GuECHoxA usoe&acea, Lin., Ground 
Ivy, 841. 

Nepbta Catabia, Lin., Catmint 
Near BiBteme, 842. 

ICasrubiux TCLaAnB, Lin., Com- 
mon Horehound, 843. 

Fkokella TULGAnis, Lin., All-heal, 
844. 

Scutellaria oalericulata, Lin., 
Common Skull-cap. Chewton Glen, 
Beckton Bunny, 845. 

Mrosons paldstru, With., Foi^t- 
me-not, 847. 

MtOSOTIS CA8PIT08A, SchuItS, 

Hanh Mouse Ear, 849. 

Mtosotu astbnsib, Hoff., Field 
Marsh Ear, 852. 

Mtosotks collika, HoflT., Dwarf 
Mouse Ear, 853 

Mtosotu ybrsicolor, Lehm., 
Tellow and Blue Mouse Ear, 
854. 

LiTHOsPBRXiTX ARYENBB, Lin., Field 
Gromwell, 856. 

Stxphttux officinale, Lin., Com- 
mon Comfrey, 859. 

BoBAoo OFFICINALIS, Liu., CoDunon 
Bora^, 861. 

Ltcopbis aryensis, Lin., Ox-tongue, 
862. 

Ctnoolossux officinale, Lin., 
Common Hound's-tongue, 866. 

EcHicrx TULOARB, Liu., Viper's Bu- 
glosB, 869. 

Prixula veris, LiiL, Cowstip, 
880. 



Ltsixachia tuloaris, Lin., Yellow 
Loosestrife, 886. 

Ltsixachia nuxxularia, Lin., 
Moneywort, 888. 

Anagallis arvensis, Lin., Poor 
Man's Weather Glass, 890. 

Plantaoo xajor, Lin., Greater 
Plantain, 901. 

Plantaoo xbdia, Lin., Hoary Plan- 
tain. *'Beaulieu, on the clay," Bev. 
H. M. Wilkinson. 

Plantaoo lanceolata, Lin., Bib 
GruhS, 903. 

Plantaoo Cobonopus, Lin., Buck- 
thorn PUntain, 905. 

Chenopodiux urbicux, Lin., Erect 
Goose-foot, 910. 

Chenopodiux rubrux, Lin., Bed 
Goose-foot, 911. 

Chenopodiux albux, Lin., White 
Goose-foot, 914. 

Chenopodiux Bonus - Henricus, 
Lin., Good King Henry, 917. 

Atriplex uastata, Lin., Narrow- 
leaved Orache, 922. 

Atriplex patula, Lin., Spreading 
Orache, 923. 

PoLTOONux AXPRiBiux, Lin., Am- 
phibious Persicaria, 933. 

PoLTOONUX LAPATHIFOLIUX, LilL, 

Pale-flowercd Persicaria, 934. 

PoLTGONux Persicaria, Lin., 
Spotted Persicaria, 935. 

PoLTooNUX Htdropiper, Liu., Bit- 
ing Persicaria, 937. 

PoLTGONUx AVicuLARB, Liu., Com- 
mon Knot Grass, 938. 

PoLTooNux Convolvulus, Lin., 
Black Bindweed. On the difference 
between this and C. dvmetorwn, see Dr. 
Bromfield in the PhjftologUt, toI. iii. 
p. 765. 

RuxEX Htdrolapathux, Huds., 
Great Water Dock. The Avon, 943. 

BuxBx CRisPUB, Lin., Curled Dock, 
944. 

EuxEX OBTUsiFOLius, Lin., Blunt- 
leaved Dock, 947. 

RuxBX BANouiNEUS, Llu., Blood- 
vcined Dock, 948. 
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RUMGX CONOLOXERATU8,MQT.,Sharp- 

leayed Dock, 948*. 

RuMEX AcETOBA, JJiL, Common 
Sorrel, 951. 

RuMEX AcETOSELLA, lio., Sheep's 
Sorrel, 952. 

EcpuoRBiA HELI08C0PIA, lAn,, San 
Sparge, 962. ^ 

Euphorbia exigua, Lin., Dwarf 
Sparge. Near tihe coast, 971. 

Euphorbia Peplus, Lin., Petty 
Sparge, 972. 

Urtica UREX8, Lin., Annoal Stinging 
Nettle, 978. 

Urtica dioica, Lin., Perrennial 
Stinting Nettle, 979. 

Parietaria officinalis, Lin., Gom- 
m(m Pellitoiy. Walls of Beaaliea Abbey, 
982. 

HuMULUS LUPULU8, Lin., Hop, 983. 

Ulmus CAMPE8TRI8, Sm., Common 
Elm. Rare in the Forest, 985a. 

Salix oinerea, Lin., Grey Sallow, 
1010. 

Listera ovata, Br., Common Tway- 
blade. Meadows ronnd Christcharch, 
1038. 

Epipactis PALU8TRI8, Sw., Marsh 
Helleborine. Chewton Glen. Rare. 
Mr. Rake, however, has fonnd it 
growing abundantly in the neighbonr- 
hood of Fordingbridge, Angust, 1862, 
1040. 

Orchis Morio, Lin., Green-winged 
Meadow Orchis, 1045. 

Orchis mascula, Lin., Early Pnrple 
Orchis, 1046. 

Orchis maculata, lin., Spotted 
Pahnate Orchis, 1053. 

Iris Pseudacorus, Lin., Flag Water 
Iris, 1067. 

Galaxthus nivalis, Lin., Common 
Snowdrop. " Bisteme, apparently wild, 
thoagh it has, doabtless, at some time 
or another, been planted," Rer. H. M. 
Wilkinson, 1074. 

Allium yineale, Lin., Common 
Garlic, 1083. 

Ornithooalum uhbellatuh, Lin., 
Common Star of Bethlehem. *' Bis- 
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tcme. Not tnily wild," Rev. H. M. 
Wilkinson, 1090. 

Tahus communis, Lin., Black 
Bryony, 1104. 

Anacharib Alsinastrum, Bab., 
Chickweed-like American Weed. R. 
Stevens, Esq., found this straggler, 
*< July 23rd, 1862, at Enapp WSl, in 
a ditch leading oat of the Avon," 
1107.» 

Alisma Plantaoo, JAn., Greater 
Water Plantain, 1109. 

Sagittaria sagittifollAi Lin., 
Arrow Head. The Avon, 1 1 13. 

BUTOMUS UMBELLATUS, liu., FloWOT- 

ing Rash. The Avon, 1114. 

TRiGLocnnr palustre, lin., Manh 
Arrow Grass. Banks of the Avon, 
1116. 

POTAMOGETON DEN8US, lin., ClOSO- 

leaved Pond Weed, 1118. 

PoTAMOGBTON CRI8PU8, lin., Curlod 
P<Hid-weed. 1124. 

PoTAMOGETON PERFOLIATU8, LUL, 

Perfoliate Pond Weed, 1125. 

POTAMOGETON LUGEN8, LUL, [^lining 

Pond Weed, 1126. 

PoTAMOGETON NATANS, Lin., BlOad- 

leaved Pond Weed, 1182. 

Zannichellia PALUSTRI8, Lin., 
Homed Pond Weed, 1136. 

Lbmna minor, Lin., Lesser Dack- 
weed, 1138. 

Lemna poLTRHizAy Lin., Greater 
Duckweed, 1140. 

Lemna trisulca., Lin., Ivy-leaved 
Duckweed. The Avon, 1141. 

Arum maculatum, Lin., Cackoo- 
pint, 1142. 

Sparganium simplex, Huds., Un- 
branched Bur-reed, 1145. 

Sparganium bamosum, Hads.. 
Branched Bmvreed. Fonnd it, with Mr. 
Lees, in ponds at Wootton, 1 147. 

JuNcus CONGLOMERATU8, Lin., Com- 
mon Rush, 1 1 5 1 . 

JuNcuB EFFU8U8, Lin., Soft Rosh, 
1151. 

JuNcus OLAUCUS, ^bth.. Hard Rash, 
1152. 
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Jxnscvs AccTiFix)Ris, Ehrh., Shai-p- 
flowered jointed Rnsb, 1 156. 

JrNCUs LAMPROCARPUs, Ehrh., Shin- 
ing-fruited jointed Rash, 1157. 

Jo'crs 8CPI3JIT8, Moench., Whorl- 
headed Knsh, 1159. 

Jt^Ncus coMPRESsus, Jacq., Bonnd- 
fhiitedRash, 1160. 

JcNCUB BUFONius, LiH., Toad Rnsh, 
11 63. 

Li'zcui CAMPE8TRI8, "Br.," Field 
Wood Rush, 1172. 

SciRPUS LACU8TRI8, Lin., BuU Rush. 
The A7on, 1184. 

Carex PANiciTLATA, Lin., Great 
Panicled Carex. **Chewton Glen," 
Rev. H. M. Wilkinson, 1224. 

Carex tulgaris, Fries., Tufted Bog 
Carex, 1228. 

Carex palle8Cens, Lin., Pale Carex, 
1236. 

Carex PRiBCox, Jaoq., Vernal Carex, 
1251. 

Carex pilulipera, Lin., Reed- 
headed Carex, 1252. 

Lebrbia ORTZOIDE8, Sw., Leersia. 
"Bisteme and Sopley," Rev. H. M. 
Wilkinson ; " Brockenhorst," Phyto- 
logisi, vol. IV. p. 754 ; 1262*. 

Akthoxanthum odoratum, Lin., 
Sweet-scented Vernal Grass, 1271. 

Phleum pratense, Lin., Meadow 
Timothy Grass, 1273. 

Alopecurus PRATEK8I8, Lin., Mea- 
dow Fox -tail Grass. Rare in the 
Forest, 1278. 

Alopecurus oeniculatus, Lin , 
Floating Fox-tail Grass, 1279. 

Alopecurus aorestis, Lin., Slender 
Fox-tail Grass, 1282. 

ARuin>o PHRAOMiTE8,Lin., Common 
Reed, 1294. 

Arundo Efigejos, Lin., Wood Reed, 
1296. 

Ayena vlayxscens, lin., Yellow Oat 
Grass, 1311. 

Arrhenatherum ayenaceum, Beau- 
Tois, Oat-like Grass, 1312. 

H0LCU8 LANATU8, Lin., Meadow Soft 
Grass^ 1313. 
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HoLcrs MOLLIS, Lin., Creeping Soft 
Grass, 1314. 

Catabrosa aquatica, PresL, Water 
Whorl Grass, 1320. 

Gltceria aquatica, Sm., Reed 
Meadow Grass, 1321. 

Gltceria fluitans, Br., Floating 
Sweet Grass, 1322. 

PoA ANNUA, Lin., Annual Meadow 
Grass, 1328. 

PoA PRATBNSI8, Lin., Smooth-stalked 
I Meadow Grass, 1331. 
I PoA TRiviALiB, Liu., Roughish Mea- 
I dow Grass, 1332. 

I Briza media, Lin., Common 
; Quaking Grass, 1335. 

Briza minor, Lin., Small Quaking 
Grass. " Corn-fields round March wood, 
perhaps introduced with the grain," 
W. A, Bromfield, 1336. 

Ctnosurus CRIST atus, Lin., Crested 
Dog*s Tail Grass, 1337. 

Dacttlis olomerata, Lin., Rough 
Cock's-foot Grass, 1339. 

Festuca PRATEN8I8, Huds., Meadow 
Fescue Grass, 1347. 

Festuca loliacea, Huds. "Com- 
mon at Bisteme," Rev. H. M. Wilkin- 
son, 1347 b. 

Bromus GI0AKTEU8, Lin., Tall Fescue 
Grass, 1348. 

Brom us 8TERILI8, Lin., Barren Brome 
Grass, 1350. 

Bkomus secalinub, Lin., Smooth 
Rye Brome Grass, 1354. 

Bromus mollis, Lin., Soft Brome 
Grass, 1356. 

Bromus racemosus, Lin.(?) " Com- 
mon at Bisteme," Rev. H. M. Wilkin- 
son, 1356 b. 

Bracmypodium 8TLyATicuM,Beauv., 
Slender False Brome Grass, 1357. 

Triticum caninum, Huds., Fibrous- 
rooted Wheat Grass, 1359. 

Triticum rbpens, Lin., Creeping 
Wheat Grass, 1360. 

LoLiuM PXR£NNE, Lin., Common Rye 
Grass, 1363. 

HoRDEUM pratense, Huds., Meadow 
Barley, 1367. 
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HoRDEUM MURiNcif, Lin., Wall Bar- 
ley, 1368. 

Equibbtum Tblmateia, Ehrfa., Great 
HorsetaU, 1420. 



Equibetcx abtekse, lixL, Field 
HonetaU, 1422. 

Equibbtum palustrb, Lin., Marsh 
HonetaU, 1424. 



Whilst these lists were passing through the press, H. C. Watson, Esq., 
sent me the following additions, all noticed hy himself in Angnst, 1861, 
within three or four miles of Brockenhorst : — 



Nasturtium amphibium, Br., Great 
Yellow Cress, 101. 

Viola FLAviooRins, Sm., Dwarf 
Yellow-epurred Violet, 135 b. 

Epilobium roseum, Schreb., Pale 
Smooth-leaved Willow Herb, 371. 

Epilobium obscurum, Schreb. (For 
a description of this plant, see Phyto- 
legist, new series, toL ii. p. 19.) 373 b. 



EUPURASLA GRACILIS, Fr., 766 b. 

Polygonum minus, Hads., Small 
Creeping Persicaria. (Bromfield in the 
Flora VeetensU, p. 433, mentions it as 
growing in the Island.) 938. 

Carsx BINERVI8, SuL, Groen-ribbed 
Carex, 1239. 

Bromus A8PER, Lin., Hairy Wood 
Brome Grass, 1349. 



To these also may be added Coronoptis didyma, mentioned by 
Bromfield {Phytologkt, vol. iii. p. 210) as fonnd along the coast, hat 
which will, perhaps, be met inland. 




Gladiolus Ulyricus. 
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APPENDIX III. 



LIST OF THE BIRDS OF THE NEW FOREST DISTRICT. 

The best plan is, perhaps, to arrange the birds in groaps, and to give a 
short analysis of each section, so that the reader may be able to see at 
a glance the more characteristic as well as rarer species. We will first 
of all take the Residents. In making ont this list I have been prin- 
cipaDy guided — with of course certain exceptions — by the rule of 
admitting every bird whose nest has been found upon reliable evidence, 
as we may be sure that for one nest which is discovered a dozen or 
more remain undetected. 



Pereqrine Falcoh. (Faico peregri" 
«!», Gmel) As this bird breeds so near, 
both in the Isle of Wight and along the 
Dorsetshire coast, it may be considered 
as a resident. From different lists before 
me, ranging over several y« ars, it appears 
to have been shot and trapped in the 
Forest at all seasons. 

Meslin. (Falco eesahn, GmeL) See 
Chapter XXII., pp. 266, 267. 

Kestrel. {Faleo tinnuncvlus, Lin.) 
Numerous. 

Spabrow Hawk. (Falco nmf«,Lin.) 
More abundant than even the kestrel, 
especially in the southern part of the 
Forest. 

Common Buzzard. (Falco buteOf Lin.) 
Breeds in nearly all the old woods, but 
is becoming scarce. Set Chapter XX3I., 
p. 265. 

Marsh Harrier. (Circus ttrugino- 
ntSf Lin.) Rare. 

Hen Harrier. ( Circus cyaneus, Lin.) 
See Chapter XXII., p. 268. This bird 
has become mnch moi'e numerous of 
late. No less than six or seven pairs 
were, I am sorry to say, trapped last year. 

R 



Long -Eared Owl. (Strix otus, 
Lin.) Not unirequent. I have found it 
nesting round Mark Ash and Boldre- 
wood. Mr. Rake tells me that Amber- 
wood is also a favourite breeding station. 

Bark Owl. (Sirix flammea^ Lin.) 
Not so common as might be expected. 

Tawwt Owl, (Strix aluco, Lin.) 
The most common of the three. Very 
often this bird may be seen during the 
day in the Forest mobbed by thrushes 
and blackbirds, and taking refuge in 
some of the large ivy-bushes. 

Missel Thrush. ( Turdus viscivoruSf 
Lin.) Known throughout the Forest 
as the << Bull thrush." 

SoMO Thrush. (Turdus musicus, 

Lin.) 
Blackbird. (Turdus merulot Lin.) 

Robin Redbreast. (Sylmarubecula^ 
Lath.) 

Stonechat. (Sylvia rubicula, Lath.) 
Mr. Rake tells me that it breeds rather 
plentifully round Ogdens and Frogham, 
about two miles from Fordingbndge. I 
have also had the eggs brought me from 
Wootton. 



R2 
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Dartfueo Warbler. {Sylvia pro- 
vimciaUt, Ks. and Bl.) Is sometiines 
veiy common in the Forest, mnd is 
genendly to be seen in company with 
the whinchat In some vcars.as in 1861, 
it is scarce. I have its nest, with two 
efi:g8, in mj collection, taken by Mr. 
Fanen,on Ljndhurst Heath, April 29th, 
1862 ; hut it is always difficult to find, 
as the bird frequents, in the breeding 
tteason, the thickest part of the high 
furze. 

GOLDRlfCEBaTBD ReOULUS. (^Reyuiu^ 

cristatms, Koch.) Not uncommon. 
Known tfaronghont the Forest as ^ The 
thumb bird." 

GsKAT TiTX OU8B. ( Panis major ^ Lin. ) 

Blub Titmousb. {Partu cttruUuJt, 
Lin.) 

CoLB TiTxousE. {Pants aUr, Lin ) 
Far more common than the next. 

Marsh Titmouse. {Parus paluatris, 
Lin.) 

LOKO-TAILED TiTMOUSB. ( POTUS 

caudahUf Lin.) Known throughout 
the Forest as the *^ Long-tailed caffin," 



or "cavin." 



Pied Wagtail. {MoiaciUa YarreUit, 
Gould.) Partially migratory. 

Gret Wagtail. {MotaciUa boantla, 
Lin.) AAer some hesitation, I have 
decided to put this bird among the resi- 
dents. Yarrell (vol. i., 434) mentions it 
breeding near Fordingbridge, close to 
the upper boundary of the Forest. 

Meadow Pipit. {Anthtu pratensisy 
Bechst.) The " Butty lark," that is, 
companion bird, of the New Forest ; so 
called because it is often seen pursuing 
the cuckoo, which the peasant takes 
to be a sign of attachment instead of 
anger. 

Rock Pipit. {Authus o0«CKrKs, Keys 
and Bl.) Inhabits the muddy shores of 
the south-eastern district. 

Skt Lark. (Alauda arvensiSf Lin.) 

Wood Lark. (Alauda arborea, Lin.) 
Mr. Rake found its nest on Goreley race- 
course, near Fordingbridge, on the 2nd 
of April, 1861, with three eggs. 
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Common Bunting. {Emberiza mt/ia- 
rioj Lin.) 

Blackheaded Bunting. {Emheriza 
Mchctmiclus, Lin.) 

Yellow Hammer. {Ember Ua cifri' 
nella, Lin.) 

CiRL Bunting. (Emberiza ctV/ait, 
Lin.) I have had its eggs brought to 
me from the neighbourhood of Wootton ; 
and Mr. Farrcn found a nest with three 
eggs in 1861, close to the village of 
Brockenhurst. 

Chaffinch. {Fringilla cctlebs^ Lin.) 
The " Chink" of the New Forest. 

House Sparrow. (Fringilla domes- 
tical Ldn.) 

Greenfinch. {FringiJOa chloris, Lin.) 

Hawfinch. ( FrinffUlacoccotkrauMteSf 
Lin. ) A few pair now and then cenai nly 
remain in the Forest to breed, though 
I have never been fortunate enough to 
obtain their eggs. Great quantities 
were killed at Burley in the spring ot 

1858. 
Goldfinch. { Fringilla cardueliSyLAn.) 
Bullfinch. (Loria pyrrhula, Lin.) 
Always to be seen very busy in Novem- 
ber amongst the young buds just formed, 
in the cottage giurdens near the Forest) 
Starling. {Stumua vulgaris^ Lin.) 
Raven. {Corvus corax, Lin.) Be- 
coming >'eiy scarce. See Chapter 
XXII., pp. 269, 270. 

Crow. {Corvwi coronej Lin.) 
Rook. ( Corvus frugJegus, Lin.) 
Jackdaw. (Corvus monedula, Lin.) 
Jay. {Corvus glandariusy Lin.) 
Green Woodpecker. {Picus viri- 
dis, Lin.) " The yaffingale " and 
" woodnacker " of the Forest. 

Spotted Woodpecker. {Picus ma- 
jor^ Lin.) Both this and the next are 
known throughout the Forest as the 
" wood-pie." 

Lesser - Spotted Woodpecker. 
{Picus minor, Lin.) 

Creeper. {Certhia familiaris, Lin.) 
Builds in the holes of the old ash and 
thorn trees. 5ee, however, Chapter 

XXIL, p. 271. 
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The Residents. 



Wrkn. (^Troglodytes Europaus, 
Cuv.) 

NuTUATCH. {Sitta Europtea, Lin.) 

K150FI&HBR. (Alctdo ispida, Lin.) 
Xot very common, jet it may now and 
then be seen at Darrat*s stream, near 
Lyndhnrst, the brook in the Queen's 
Bower Wood, and the Osmanby Ford 
river, near Wootton. 

RixoDOYE. (ColumbapalumbutfJAji,) 

Stockdotb. (Colttmba anas, Lin.) 
Nnmerons, building in the holes of the 
old beech-trees. 

PiiBASANT. (Phasianus Colckicus, 
Lin.) 

Black Gbovsb. {Tetraotetrix^JAn.) 
Feeds on the young shoots of heather 
and larrh, seeds of grass, blackberries 
and acorns, and I have seen it repeatedly 
{terching in the hawthorns for the sake 
of the berries. The *' heath poult " of the 
Forest. 

Pabtbidgb. {Perdix cinerea, Jjoih.) 

Lapwing. ( Vaneiluscristatus, Meyer.) 

IlsBON. (Ardea cinerea, Idiih.) See 
Chapter XXII., pp. 273, S74. I have 
known a pair lay, in one instance, at 
Boldrewood, as late as June 2drd. 

CoMMoif Rkdshank. ( Totanus calid- 
ris, Lin.) This bird is certainly a resi- 
dent throughout the year. I have 
repeatedly put it up during the autumn 
in some of the swamps near Stoncy 
Cross, more especially in the evening, 
when it will hover round and round, 
just keeping overhead, not unlike a 
pewit. Several nests are yearly taken. 
Last year Mr. Farren found one near 
Burley, April 4th, with a single egg, 
and another, May 3rd, containing four, 
at Bishopsditch. 

Woodcock. (Seolnpax rusticofa, 
Lin.) Breeds in great numbers in some 
seasons. 

CoMMOX S51PE. (Scolopax gaili- 
nagOf Lin.) The greatest numbers 
occur in December, though many re- 
main to breed not only in the "bottoms" 
of the Forest, but the meadows of the 
Avon. Mr. Rake informs me tlrnt a 



Sabine's snipe (^Scohpax Sabini, 
Vigors), which is now generally re- 
garded as only a melanism of this 
species, was shot at Picket Post, Jan., 
1859. Another was shot not far ih)m 
the borders of the Forest, at Heron 
Court, 1836. 

Wat KB Rail. (RaUus ttquaticus, 
Lin.) Most common in the winter. 
Some few, however, breed in the valley of 
the Osmauby Ford stream, where I have 
seen a pair or two in the summer time. 
Coot. {Fulica atra, Lin.) • A 
straggler generally every year remains 
to breed on the Avon. 

McTB Swan. (Cygnus olor, Boie.) 
Large numbers belonging to Lord Nor- 
manton's swannery may be always seen 
on the Avon, near Fordingbridge and 
Ibbesley. 

WiLi> Duck. (^Anas boschas, Lin.) 
Breeds, like the teal, in most of the 
bottoms throughout the Forest, as also 
in the Avon. The fowlers round Ex- 
bury say that the wigeon, too, stays to 
nest ; but I do not know of any au- 
thenticated case. Mr. Rake has also 
obcrved the tufted duke as late in the 
year as May. 

Tbal. (^Anas crecoa, Lin.) 
LiTTLU Gbebb. (Podiceps minor, 
Ijath.) Known in the Forest as the 
di-dapper. A few breed in the Boldre 
Water, and, perhaps, even in the Osinan- 
Uy Ford stream. Mr. Rake tells me 
that it breeds plentifully in the Avon, 
between Fordingbridge and Dowiiton. 

Guillemot. (Uria troile. Lath.) 
Locally known as the " spratter." 
Razobbill. {Alca torda, Lin.) 
CoRMOBANT. (Carbo conmoranus, 
Meyer.) Locally known as the "Isle 
of Wight panfcn." 

Shag. {Carbo cristatus, Tool) 
Hebbino Gull. {Larus argentatus, 
Briin.) It is to be seen at all seasons 
with the four birds above mentioned, 
breeding like them in the Freshwater 
Cliffs of the Isle of Wight. The shag 
and the cormorant were the commonest 
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List of the Birds of the New Forest District. Tapp. 



birds along the soath-east coast of the ; excellent acooant of the birds of the 

Forest in Gilpin's time(Tol. IL pp. 172, Isle of Wight, doubts Trhether more 

303, third edition), bat are now be- than one or tiro pairs now annually 

coming rare ; and Mr. More, in his i breed in the Island. 

Thus the Forest possesses in all seventy-two residents. The common 
buzzaid, the merlin, the henharrier, the three owls, and as many wood- 
peckers, with the nuthatch and the stockdore, well indicate its woody 
and heathy character. Upon comparing this with Mr. More*8 list of 
the residents of the Isle of Wight, we find that the Forest possesses 
fourteen more than that Island. The principal additions consist, as 
might be expected, of the common buzzard, black-grouse, green and 
great and lesser spotted woodpeckers, common snipe, and woodcock, 
although by the way the last, to my knowledge, hreeds in the Island, 
as also probably the little grebe. 

The summer visitors are arranged by the date of the arrival of the 
main body, drawn partly from Mr. Bake*s and my own observations. In 
a few cases, as a further criterion, I have given the dates of their 
nesting spread over the last four years. 



Chiffchapf. (Sylvia rv/k. Lath.) 
Arrives about the middle and end^ of 
March. Common. 

Wheateas. (Sylvia cmaaMc, Lath.) 
Follows very close alter the chifichaff ; 
but the bird is scarce. 

Sandmabtin. (HiruMiio riparia, 
Lath.) In 1862, Mr. Rake saw some 
specimens near Fordingbridge on 
March 15th, about a week earlier than 
usnal. 

Mabtin. (Hirundo urhtea, Lin.) 
Arrives with the sandmartin about the 
end of March, though sometimes both 
are seen a little earlier. 

Swallow. (Hirundo rustica, Lin.) 

Wrtweck. (y«iix torquUla^ liu.) 
Generally to be heard about the end 
of March and beginning of April 
Known in the Forest as the ''Little 
£ten bird ; " and from its ciy the " Weet 
bird." Mr. Rake both heard and saw 
one as late as Dec. 5, 1861. 

Redstabt. (Sylvia phcmicunu, 
Lath.) Beginning of April 
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Thiokitek. ((Edicfutmns crepttans. 
Tern.) It is possible that some may 
remain to breed. 

NiGHTinoALB. (Sylvia /vjcntw. 
Lath.) About the middle of May their 
nests are mostly found in the Forest. 

Cuckoo. (Cnctdus canonts, Lin.) 
May 26 and June 1 are the dates when 
I have found its eggs placed, in one 
case, at Baishley, in a hedge sparrow's, 
and. in the other, on Beaulieu Common, 
in a titlark's nest 

Blackcap. (Syhna atrieapiUay 
Lath.) Arrives about the beginning 
and middle of April. 

Rat's Wagtail. (MotaeiUa cam' 
pestris, Pall.) Known in the New 
Forest as the " Barley bird," as it ap- 
pears about the time barley is sown. 
Probably does not breed. 

Gbasshoppeb Wabbleb. (Sylvia 
locttsteHa, Lath.) Breeds in the young 
plantations, but is by no means common. 

Sedge Wabbleb. (Sylvia Phrag- 
mitis, Bechst) Very scarce. 
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The Summer Visitors. 



Willow Wken. {Sylvia trockUu$, 
Lath.) Manj an to be seen about the 
middte and end of April in the jonnj; 
enckwaiQS, where I have frequently 
cang^ht the bird on its nest. 

Wood Wben. (Sylvia sUnlatrix, 
Bechst.) Its nests and eggs are gene- 
lally found about the same time as the 
willow wren's. 

Wbitethsoat. {Sylvia cintrta. 
Lath.) Common. 

Lesser Whitetbroat. {Sylvia 
currucay Lath.) Not abundant. 

Whinchat. {Sylvia ruhetray Lath.) 
Known throughout the Forest as the 
" Furie Hacker.*' 

Tree Pipit. {AnikuM arboretu, 
Bechst.) Common. 

Rbed Wrbn. {Sylvia arundinacea, 
Lath.) The five foregoing species come 
much about the same time, namely, the 
end of April, but the reed wren is ex- 
cessively scarce in the Forest, and I 
have only once or twice heard its note 
in the Beaulien river. Mr. Hart assures 
me that it builds on the banks of the 
Avon, but its nest has yet to be found. 

Landrail. {Gallinula crex, Lath.) 
About the end of April or beginning of 
May. A good many yearly build round 
Milton, and the south parts of the 
Forest, and even in the interior, as at 
Fritham and Alum Green. 

Common Sandpiper. {Totanus ky- 
pokucot, Tern.) A pair now and then 



remain to breed at Whitten pond, near 
Burley, and also at Ocknell. 

Turtle Dote. {Columha Airter, 
Lin.) Not uncommon. Makes a slight 
framework of heather for a nest, which 
it places in a fiirEe bush or low holly. 
Is extremely shy, and easily forsakes 
its eggs. 

Swirr. {Cyptelus aptts, Hlig.) 

Nightjar. {Caprimulgus Emropaiu, 
Lin.) Known throughout the Forest 
as the "Night Hawk," "Night Crow," 
" Ground Hawk," from its habits, and 
manner of flying. I have received its 
eggs at all dates, from the middle of 
May to the end of July. 

Spotted Fltcatchrr. {Mutcicapa 
griMoia, Lin.) Arrives about the same 
time as the three preceding, namely, 
the beginning of May. 

Redbacked Shrike. {LaniuaeoUwio, 
Lin.) 

HoBBT. {Falco subbuteo, Lath.) 
Generally breeds from the beginning to 
the end of June. Mr. Farren, how- 
ever, in 1861, found a nest containing 
three eggs so early as May 28th. See 
Chapter XXII. p. 261. 

HoNKY Buzzard. {Falco apivonu, 
Lin.) Never arrives before the end of 
May. See Chapter xxii. pp. 262-265. 

Puffin. {Mormon fraierculay Tem.) 
Comes to the Barton cliffs from tbe Isle 
of Wight, where it breeds. 



Here, as before, the list elearly indicates tHe nature of the eonntry. 
The wheatear proclaims the down-like spaces on the tops of the hills, 
whilst the hobby and the honey-buzzard tell of the vast extent of woods. 
In the following division the winter birds speak, instead, of the morasses 
and bogs, and the river estuaries and mudbanks, which surround the 
Forest district. 



ShortbarbdOwl. {Strix brackyotuM, 
Gmel.) Not uncommon. Mr. Cooper, 
the Forest Keeper to whom I have before 
referred, tells me that in winter and late 
in the autumn for twenty years pa.st he has 



invariably met specimens in heathy and 
marshy spots at Harvestslade between 
Burley and Boldrewood. A specimen 
was killed in November, 1860, in Dibden 
Bottom, by L. H. Cumberbatch, Esq. 
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Fieldfare. {Turdtts pilarig^ Lin.) 
Large nnmbera frequent the Forest, 
where it is known as the "blacktail." 
It especially frequents the hawthorn, 
and seldom approaches the hollies till 
the berries of the former are all eaten. 

SiSKJN. (FingiUa spinus, Lin.) Now 
and then taken by the birdcatchera. 

Lb88BB Redpolb. (Fingilla linaria, 
Lin.) I should not be surprised if this 
was discoTered to breed in the Forest, 
as so many pair are seen late in the 
spring. 

Crossbill. (^Loxia curviroatra^ Lin.) 
Not uncommon. In Dec, 1861, a laiige 
flock frequented the plantations round 
Bnrley. A few pair are sometimes to 
be seen in the summer, and Mr. Farren 
mentions a nest built in a fir-tree in a 
garden near Lyndhurst, June, 1858, 
but the birds were unfortunately not 
preserved, though their identity is be- 
yond dispute. 

Hooded Crow. (CorviM comix, 
Lin.) Not unfrequent 

Golden Ploteh. (Charadrius 
pluvialis, Lin.) 

SiiTGED Plover. (Charadriiu hiati- 
cvla, Lin.) Known, with the dunlin, 
in the neighbourhood of Christchurch 
and Lymington, as the ** oxbird.'* 

Sanderlino. {Calidris arenaria. 
Leach.) Not uncommon on the coast, 
especially in Christchurch harbour. 

Bittern. (^Ardea steliarU, Lin.) 
Not a year passes without several speci- 
mens bein^ brought to the bird stuffers. 
Mr. Rake tells me that five were killed 
close to Fordingbridge in the winter of 
1858. 

Curlew. (iVidiieiitifcs arquata, Lin.) 

Green Sandpiper. {Totanus ochro- 
puSf Tern.) Rather common between 
Lymington and Calshot Castle. Mr. 
Rake informs me that a pair were shot 
at Hale, on the borders of the New 
Forest, April, 1858; and Mr. Hart 
tells me that he has shot several in 
the summer in Stanpit Marsh. In 
June, 18C2, I saw several pair near 
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Leap, so that it probably breeds on the 
coast. 

Jack Snips. (Scobpax gaUinHh, 
Lin.) Mr. Cooper tells me that he has 
known this bird lie so close that he has 
walked up to it and caught it with his 
hat. 

Knot. {Tringa CanutMs,JAn.) Not 
uncommon during the spring at Christ- 
church Harbour. Mr. Tanner has a 
specimen in his collection, knocked 
down with a stick by a boy. 

Dunlin. {Tringa variahilis, 'i^eyer.) 
"By no means uncommon. See Ringed 
Plover. 

Gret-laq Goose. (Anser /enuj 
Steph.) 

Bean Goobb. {Anstr tegetum, 
Gmel.) A stray bird from the Solent 
sometimes finds its way to Whitten and 
Ocknell ponds. 

Brent Goose. {Anter bemicla, 
Illig.) Locally known as the "Bran- 
goose." 

Hooper. {Cygnus natsieusy Tern.) 
Pintail Duck. (Ahcu acuta, Lin.) 
WioEON. {Anat Penelope, Lin.) 
Common Scoter. (^Anas nigra, Lin.) 
Pochard. (^Anas ferina, Lin.) 
Known along the coast as the "red- 
head " and " ker." 

Scaup Duck. {Anae marila, Lin.) 
Tufted Duck. {Anas fuliguLa, Lm.) 
Red-breasted Merganser. (Mergus 
eerrator, Lin.) Known to the fishermen 
at Christchurch as the "razorbill." 

Great Crested Grebe. {Podiceps 
eriatatua. Lath.) Appears every winter 
in Christchurch harbour, and mav be 
seen just cresting the waves, as they 
break under the Barton Ctifh. Mr. Rake 
informs me that specimens were killed 
at Breamore, November, 1855, and 
again, Jan., 1856. 

Great Northrrn Diyer. (jCokfrn- 
buaglacialis, Lin.) 

Red Throated Ditbr. (Cofymbua 
aeptentrionalis, Lin.) Not so common as 
the last. 

Gannrt. (Suia Bassana, Boie.) 
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Tlie Birds of Double Passage. 



Blackheaded Gull. {Larm$ ridi- 
hunduSj Lin.) 

KiTTiWAKE. {LaruM tridaetyluiy 
Lath.) 

Common Gull. {Lanu canus, 
lin.) 



Lbbser Blackbacked Gull. (La- 
TUB fuicus, Lin.) Used fonnerly to 
breed in the Freshwater Cliffii of the 
Isle of Wipht 

Great Blackback ED Gull. {Larwi 
mar inns f Lin.) 



The difficulty in the foregoing list has been to decide which species 
to insert or omit. Many which I have left ont, others, perhaps, 
would have given, will he fonnd placed amongst my last catalogue of 
stragglers. But hefore we take these, let me mention two hirds of 
double passage which visit the Forest. 



RI9G-OU8EL. ( TurJus torquatus, 
Lin.) A few appear in the spring, bat 
the greater body in the autumn, vhen 
they frequent the yews and mouotain 
ashes, being especially fond of the sweet 
berries of the former. They will hide 
and skulk, much as a blackbird does, in 
the furze and brambles, and old thick 
hedges on the borders of the Forest. 
Mr. liake sends me the following inter- 
esting note: *'An intelligent working 



man, somewhat, too, of an ornithologist, 
told me that a few years since he took 
its nest with four or fiye eggs, near 
Rlngwood, having a distinct view of the 
bird as she left the nest." 

The Dottebel. (Charadrim mor- 
ineUuM^ Lin.) Little flocks of them 
may be seen in the Forest in April, and 
again in the autumn ; but they stay only 
far a few days. 



These are the only two hirds which I can satisfactorily class as 
heing truly of douhle passage. The common sandpiper remains to hreed, 
whilst the grey plover and the whimhrel are killed in the depth of 
winter* The common redshank, which is generally placed in this 
division, remains all the year, and the greenshank is seen in the 
summer, whilst the bar- tailed godwit appears too seldom to admit of 
heing classified in this section. We wiU therefore go on to the next 
list, which includes all those birds that cannot be arranged in the fore- 
going divisioDs, with the rare stragglers which are driven here by 
accident, or only appear at uncertain intervals. 



Golden Eagle. (Falco chrywilSto*^ 
Lin.) The last seen was killed, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hart, about twenty years ago, 
at the mouth of Christchurch harbour. 

Spotted IiIaole. (Falco namW, 
Gmel.) A fine male specimen was shot, 
Dec 28th, 1861, by a keeper of Lord 
^onnanton's, in tilie plantations near 
Somerley. The bird had been noticed 
for some days previously hovering over 
the Forest Mr. Bake, who saw it in 
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the flesh, t^lls me that the wings 
measured six feet from tip to tip, and 
its weight was exactly eight pounds. 

White-tailed Eagle. (Falco Mi- 
cilia, Gmcl.) 6>e Chapter XXIL, 
p. 260. 

OsPKST. (Falco haliaHuay Lin.) 
Might almost be classed as a regular 
visitor in the autumn along the coast. 

Goshawk. (Falco palumbariua, Lin.) 
Sometimes a stray bird is killed. 
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KiTB. (Fttlco milvut, Lin.) Very 
scarce. Mr. Farrcn, however, in April, 
1861, was lucky cnoagh to see a solitary 
bird ; and another, as L. H. Camber- 
batch, 'Esq., informs me, was trapped at 
New Park, about six years ago, in the 
winter. 

ROUOH-LEOOED BuZZARD. {FolcO 

lagopuMf Briin.) Mr. Rake informs me 
that a specimen was trapped near Pord- 
ingbridge, in the summer of 1857. It 
is, however, more generally noticed later 
in the year. 

Little wl ( Strix paaserinay Lath . ) 
When Mr. Farrcn first mentioned this 
bird as breeding in the Forest, I was 
somewhat incredulous. Subsequent in- 
quiries, however, have left no doubt on 
my mind that the bird is sometimes 
seen, though mistaken for a hawk. Mr. 
Farren, as far back as 1859, foimd two 
eggs in a hole of an oak, which seem to 
have been those of this bird ; and in 
1862 I received information of a hawk 
laying white eggs in a hollow tree, but 
which were unforttmately broken. I 
hope, however, some day to be able to 
give more satisfactory information on 
the subject. 

Ash-coloured Harrier. (Faico 
cineraceusy Mont.) Mr. Hart has, during 
the last twenty years, received three or 
four specimens to stuff— one in the 
winter of 1861. Mr. Farren saw a male 
bii-d, April, 1861. 

Great Gret Shrike. (Laniua excv- 
bitor, Lin.) A straggler is now and 
then killed by the Fore.^t kee|)cr8. 

WooDCHAT Shrike. (Lanius rufiu^ 
Briss.) As some pairs are sometimes 
to be seen in the summer, I should 
not be surprised to hear of its 
breeding, more especially as Mr. Bond 
has obtained its eggs in the Isle of 
Wight. 

Pied Flt catcher. {Afuscicapa atri- 
capUkLf Lin.) A specimen was shot by 
the late Mr. Toomer, Forest keeper, 
June, 1857 ; but I cannot learn whether 
male or female. 
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White's Thrush. ( Turdu* Whitei, 
Eyton.) Two specimens have been ob- 
tained ; one in the actual Forest shot by 
a Forest keeper, and which passed into 
Mr. Bigge*8 collection ; and the other, 
not far from its borders at Heron Court, 
bv Lord Malmesburv, and which is 
figured in Yarrell, vol. i., p. 202. For 
the best account of this bird Fee Mr. 
Tomes* description in the IbU^ vol. t| 
number iv., p. 379, of a specimen killed 
in Warwickshire. 

GoLDEK Oriole. ( Orioluft gnlhulcL, 
Lin.) A specimen was killed in the 
Forest by on\e of the keepers, some fifteen 
years ago. 

Black Redstart. (Sphia tithys. 
Scop.) I am almost inclined to put 
this, as Mr. Knox hto done in his ex- 
cellent Ornitkofogical Rambles (page 
19S), and Mr. More in his list of the 
birds of the Isle of Wight, among the 
winter visitors, so many examples having 
occurred. 

Great Sedge Warblkr. (Sylvia 
turdoideSf Meyer.) Mr. Farren, in Jane, 
1858, found between Brockenhnrst and 
L^mdhurst, a nest, containing five eggs, 
which were supposed- to be those oi 
this bird, and were exhibited at a 
meeting of the Linniean Society. They 
are now, I believe^ in the collection of 
Mr. Scaly. 

Firecrested Regclus. {lieguiuM 
igninapillus^ Nawm.) Sometimes seen 
in the winter, but rai'e. 

Crested Titmouse. (Parus crU- 
tabu, Lin.) Mr. Hart has once only 
received a specimen, killed in Stanpit 
Marsh, near Chnstcharch. The bird 
has also been killed in the Isle of 
Wight. 

Bearded Titmouse. (Parus biar* 
mtCHs, Lin.) I once received the eggs 
of this bird, taken amongst the reeds of 
the Boldre stream, — the only instance, I 
believe, of its breeding so far south. 
The bird has also been scon near Christ- 
church, among the rushes close to the 
mouth of the harbour. 
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The Rarer Vuitors and Stragglers. 



Bohemian Waxwixo. (BomhfciUa 
garrula^ Flem.) Mr. Hart tells me that 
a specimen was shot about twelve yean 
ago at Milton, on the south border of 
the Forest. 

Grayheaded Wagtail, {\folacilla 
neglecia, Gould. ^ Very rare ; but has, 
on Mr. Hart's anthoritv, been killed. 

Short-toed Lark. {Alauda hrach^ 
dactyhf Leisl.) A specimen, caught 
not far from the Forest boundary, is 
now in the Kev. P. Bartlett's aviary. 
Sec The Zaoioyisty March, 1862, 
p. 7930. 

Snow Buktiko. (Emheriza nivalis^ 
Lin.) A few arc occasionally seen 
during hard winters. 

Brambuno. ( FringiUamontifringUlay 
Lin.) Occurs like the former bird only 
daring severe frosts. Mr. Rake informs 
me that a pair were killed near Fording- 
bridge, in February, 1853. 

Tree Sparrow. (FringiUa numtana, 
Lin.) Bare. 

Mealt Redpolb. (FringiUa borealis, 
Tern.) Sometimes caught by the bird- 
catchers. 

Parrot Crombill. (Loxia piiyop- 
MittacuSf Bechst) Mr. Rake informs me 
that one waa killed at Breamore, Nov. 
28th, 1855, out of a flock of a dozen, 
and that a few days afterwards several 
more were killed. 

Rose-coloured Pastor. (Pastor 
ro^evMy Tern.) A fine male was shot 
Bome twenty years ago, by Mr. Hart's 
brother, at Purewell. 

Cbouoh. (Pyrrhocorax gracidua, 
Tern.) Becoming every year more 
scarce. See Chapter XXII., pp. 274, 
275. 

Great Blagk Woodpecker. (Picue 
martiuSf Lin.) On its breeding habits 
in Sweden, see Mr. Simpson's account 
in the Jbi*, voU i., p. 264, which agrees 
about the bird not making a fresh hole, 
as described at pp. 272, 273. 

Hoopoe. ( Upupa epops, Lin. J See 
Chapter XXn, p. 274. 

White-bellied Swirr. (Cypeehu 
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alpinvu, Tem.^ Mr. Hart informs me 
that a specimen wa5 killed about ten 
years ago over Christchurch hai-bour. 

Rock Dove. (CUumba livia, Briss.J 

. RED-LEOGhD Partridge. (PertHx 

ruffra, Briss) Introduced many years 

ago by the late 'Mr. Baring, of Somerley ; 

but verj' few, if any, are left. 

Quail. (Perdix coturnix, Lath.) 
Sometimes to be seen amongst the 
covies of {lartridges in the fields adjoin- 
ing the Forest. 

Great Bustard. (Otis tarda, 
JAn.) The last bustard, as mentioned 
in Chapter II., p. 14, footnote, was seen 
about twenty -five years njro by one of 
the Forest keepers, near h ye worth Wood ; 
but though on horseback, he could not 
overtake the bird, which ran across 
Butt's Plain, aiding itself by flapping its 
wings. 

Little Bustard. (Oiis tetrax 
Lin.) A female was shot some years 
ago near Heron Court ; and is in Lord 
Malme8bnr}''s collection. See^Eyton*B 
Rarer British Birds, p. 99. 

KiLDEER Plover. (Charadriua 
voci/erus, Lin.) This rare straggler, 
the only one ever known to have been seen 
in England, was shot, April, 1859, in a 
potato field close to Knapp Mill, near 
Christchurch, by a man of the name ot 
Dowding, who was attracted to it by its 
peculiar flight, such as is described by 
Audubon, as also by its monotonous 
cry, fjom which its name is taken. Tlie 
bird was brought in the flesh to Mr. 
Hart, and is now in the collection of 
J. Tanner, Esq. The vignette at p. 318 
well shows its difference from the com- - 
mon ring dotterel. 

Little Ringed Ployer. {Chara^ 
drius minor f Meyer.) Very rare. Mr. 
Hart has only had one specimen, brought ■ 
to him many years ago. 

Gret Plover. {Vanellne melano' 
gaater, Bechst.) Not uncommon during 
severe winters in the harbours along the 
coast 
. Turnstone. {Strepsilae interpres, 
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HL) Xot oncoDimon. Mr friend, Mr. 
TaoDer, has killed both male and female 
in sununer plnmage. 

Otht ER-CATCHES. ( H^motopms OgtrCh' 
leguM, Lin.) Bj no means nnoommon. 

PoftPLE Hebox. (Ar^fea purjmrTOj 
Lin.) One or two specimens have 
occasionally been shot. 

Little Eghet. (Ardea garzettu, 
Lin.) Mr. Rake informs me that one 
was said to hare been shot some years 
ago at Hale, on the borders of the 
Forest. Tarrell mentions another (toL ii., 
p. 554) killed, in 1822, on the Stonr near 
Christchnrch. 

Sqdacoo Hekoit. iArdea raOaides^ 
Scop.) A solitary specimen, shot a few 
years ago at Christchnrch Uarbonr, is 
now in Lord Malmesbniy's collection. 
See Eyton's Rarer British Birds^ p. 100, 
where Dewhurst most probably be a 
misprint for Christchnrch. 

Little BrrrEKx. {Ardea minuta, 
Lin.) Mr. Hart, to whom I am nnder 
so many obligations for notices of onr 
stragglers, infonns me that a fine male 
bird was shot, April, 26, 1862, on the 
borders of the Forest, at Heron Court, 
by one of Lord Malmesbury's keepers. 

NtoHT Herok. (^Nycticorax ardeola, 
Tem.) Mr. Hart has occasionaDy re- 
ceived a specimen. 

GLOssr Ibis. {If/is falcimeUtu, Tem.) 
Mr. Hart killed a young pair in a mea- 
dow near Christchnrch Harbour in Sep- 
tember, 1859. 

Wiumbrel. {N'umenius phaopus. 
Lath.) Not so very uncommon during 
the late autumn and winter months along 
the harbours of the coast. 

Spotted Redshank. (^Toianus 
fuKUSy Leisl.) On the authority of Mr. 
Hart, who has killed it in Christchnrch 
Harbour. 

Avocet. (^Recvrvirastra avoctUa, 
Lin.) Mr. Rake informs me of a speci- 
men shot at Ezbury, Dec 1858. 

Blacktailbd God wit. (LimoM 
mdanura^ Leisl.) ^Ir. Hart received 
one in the spring of 1860, and a fine 
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specimen was killed by one of die Forest 
keepers, some twenty years ago, on 
Ocknell pood. Hawker, who well knew 
the searcoast of the New Forest, men- 
tions large flocks of " grey godwita " off 
Keyhaven, May, 1842. but he does not 
distinguish between this and the next 
species. 

Bastailed Godwit. (Zoiosa rv/a, 
Briss.) Mr. Hart had two pair brought 
to him from the Mudeford Marsh, in the 
summer of 1861. 

Ruff. (^Machetes prngmar. Cur.) A 
specimen is now and dien killed. 

Gbeat Sxipb. {Scolopax major, 
Gmel.) Gencfally one or two may be 
seen in the Forest every winter. &fr. 
Cooper, the Forest keeper, to whom I 
have previously referred, tells me that 
during the last twenty years he has shot 
some six or seven specimens, and has 
seen as manv more killed. 

Sabixb's Smipb. QScoloptu Sabmi, 
Vigors.) See Common Snipe (^Scolopax 
gaUimago), in the list of residents, 
p. 309. 

CuBLBW Sandpiper. (7Viii^«ii&- 
arqwita, Tem.) 

Little Stint. QTrinya miavta, 
Leisl.) Like the preceding, not so very 
unireqnent along the coast. 

Purple Sandpiper. ( Trimga wuiri- 
tima, Briin.) Occasionally seen in 
Christchnrch Harbour. 

Spotted Crakb. (GaUmida par* 
zana^ Lath.) Has been seen botli in 
winter and summer; and I should 
not be surprised to hear of its breed- 
ing. 

Baillon*8 Crake. {GaUimMla BaH- 
lonii, Tem.) A female was shot near 
Linwood, in the Forest, Nov., I860. 

Grey Phalaropb. (^PhaJaropus 
platyrhynciu, Tem.) Mr. Rake in- 
forms me that several specimens were 
killed on the Avon in the severe winter 
of 1855-6, and again in 1860-1. Mr. 
Tanner has a pair in his collection, 
shot in the mouth of Christchnrch 
Harbour in summer plumage. 
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W^mTErRoiiTBD GooeE. (Amer 
aXUfrtrnty Bechflt.) 

Bernaclb Goosb. (Anter Umcoptu, 
Bechst) From Mr. Hart I karn that a 
pair were killed some years ago between 
Christcharch and Barton. 

J&QYFTiAS Goose. (Aa^er Mgnfp' 
iiacut, Jenjns) From Mr. Bake I 
learn tiiat a specimen was kUled on 
the Avon, near Bicton Mill, February, 
1855. 

Bewick'8 Swax. (Cygnms wdnor. 
Keys and Bl.) 

SuovELLEE. {AuoM djfpeata^ Lin.) 
Mr. Rake, in his manuscript notes, 
which be so kindly pot in my hands, 
mentions that this and the gadwall and 
Bewick's swan, were killed on the Avon 
during the hard winter of 1856. 

Gadwall. (Ajum sArvpera, Lin.) • 

Gasoaket. (^Ahos qutrqmtdtda^ 
Lin.) 

EiDES Duck. (^Anas atotfimaig, 
Lin.) 

Velvet Sootkb. (Amufmsoa, Lin.) 
Sometimes shot by the Modeford fisher- 
men, but always outside the bar oi the 
harbour. 

Long-tailed Dcgk. {Anas gladalU, 
Lin.) • 

GoLDEK KrE. (Aruu ctangu'a^ Lin.) 

Smew. (MergttM albelbu, Lin.) Seen, 
like the two previous, during liard 
winters on the Avon. Mr. lUke notes 
that one was killed at Bieunoie, Nov., 
1855 ; and Mr. Hart writes that he onoe 
saw a person kill two at one shot in 
Christehurch Harbour. 

GooflANDEB (Jfergutw»ergan»er,lAsL) 
Rather rare. Mr. Rake, however, iz^ 
forms me that one male and two or 
three females were killed near Fording^ 
bridge in the winter of 1855. 

Red-hbcked Gbede. {Podisepg ruft» 
coUu, Lath.) Rather rare. 

SCLAVONIAX GBBBE. {Podicept COT" 

mutusf Lath.) Veiy rare. Mr. Hart hae 
ne^'er known an instance of one being 
killed, though he has recei\'c<l a specimen 
or two from the Dorsetshire coast. 



EiABED Gbbbb. {PoHictpt awriiMg^ 

Lath.) Rather rare, but ooQudonally 
killed by the Mudeford fishermen. 

Black*tusoateo DiVEB {OjiywdmM 
aretiau, Lin.) Occurs pretty plenti- 
fully during some winters lUong the 
coast. 

Little Auk. iUria aUe, Tern.) 
Found sometimes along the coast after 
a heavy storm. 

CABriAiiTEBii. iSteniaCaspia,VaXL) 
On the authority of Mr. Hart one was 
shot, about ten years ago, in Christ- 
church Harbour. 

CoMMOB Tebn. {Sterna kirunda^ 
Lin.) This, with the next, is sometimes, 
after a heavy gale, picked up in an 
exhausted state. I saw one which had 
been thus caught near Foidingbridge in 
September, 1861. 

Abtic Tebx. {Sterna arctica^ 
Flem.) 

Lbmeb Tebji. {Sterna minuta, Lin.) 
Seen during a hard winter. 

Black Teaii. {Sterna a^na, Briss.) 
A pair were, not long ago, shot by Mr. 
Charles Reeks, near the Old Bridge, 
Christehurch. ' 

Little Gull. {Larus wutmttu, Fall.) 
Mr. Rake informs nie. that a pair of these 
rare birds were kilk>d near Breamorc, in 
November, 1855. 

Glaucous Gull. {Larue glaucu*^ 
Briin.) A solitary 6|)ecimen has, I 
believe, onoe been shot near Christ- 
church, by the Hon. Giantley Berkeley, 
in whose collection it is. 

Common Skua. {Le»tri$ catarraclet^ 
111.) Occasionally killed flying round 
Christehurch Head. 

FoBK-TAiLED Fetbel. ( Tltalossi' 
drama Leaehii^ Tern.) Mr. Bake informs 
me that a specimen was picked up 
dead, near Fordingbridgc, November, 
18.59. 

Stormt Fetbel. {T/takusidroma 
pelagioat Vigors.) Frequently picked 
up dcatl, or exhausted, along tiie coast, 
after severe weather, with the wind 
blowing from the we^t. 
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iMt of the Birds of the New Forest District. 

Adopting Yarrell'B census, an analysis of these lists gives to the 
Forest district 72 out of the 140 British residents, 31 ont of onr 63 
summer visitors, 86 winter visitors, and of rarer birds and stragglers, 
90 ; or altogether, inclnding the two birds of dooble passage, 230 species 
ont of the whole 851. 

Since these lists were printed, Mr. Bake sends me word, coaceruing 
the reed wren, that in the winter of 1658, a neBt, evidently built the 
preceding summer, and exactly resembling that bird's, was found in a 
thick bed of reeds on the bank of the A^on, near Fordingbridge, but 
he has never seen the birds or eggs from' the neighbourhood. 

With regard to the kildeer plover, I may add that several personn 
saw it in the desh, and that Mr. Tanner received it soon after it was 
mounted. My only surprise is vitb Dr. Sclater (see the Ibis vol. iv.. 
No, XV., p. 277), that a bird with so large a range of flight should not 
before this have been recorded as occurring in England. 

The vignette is, with a slight iJteration of position, taken from Mr. 
Tanner's specimen. 
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THE LEPIDOPTERA OF THE KEW FOREST. 

As, I am Sony to say, I am entirely ignorant of entomology, Mr. Baker, 
who possesses one of the finest collections of Lepidoptera in the district, 
has kindly compiled the foUoinng list. For the sake of space the 
Tineina have heen omitted. The arrangement followed is that of 
Stainton, and the whole list has, to en sura the greatest accuracy, been 
revised by F. Bond, Esq., F.Z.S. No attempt has been made to 
classify the rarer and more common species, as both so much vary with 
the season. 

RHOPALOCERA. 



GONOPTERYX 


TithonuA 


:nemeobius 


Rhamni 


Hyperanthus 


Lacina 


COLIAS 


CCENONYMPUA 


thecla 


Edasa 


' Pamphilus 


BetulflB 


Hyale 


LIMENITIS 


Qucrcua 


Al^ORIA 


SibvUa 


Rubi 


CraUBgi 


APATURA 


chrysophanus 


PIERIS 


Iris 


Phloeas 


BrassicflB 


VANESSA 


POLYOMMATUS 


Rapte 


Cardui 


Argiolas 


Napi 


Atalanta 


Abnis 


ANTHOCHARIS 


Id 


< Alexis 


Cardamines 


Antiopa 


JRgon 


LEITOOPHASIA 


Polychloroa 


A^Ktis 


Siaapis 


Unicae 


thymei>e 


ARQE 


ARGYNNIS 


Alveolus 


Galathca 


Paphia 


THANAOS 


LASIOMMATA 


Adippe 


Tages 


^geria 


Aglaia 


STRROPES 


Megtera 


• Selene 


Paniscus 


IHPPARCHIA 


Kuphrosyne 


PAMPHLLA 


Semele 


METJT-^CA 


Linea 


Janira 


Artemifl 


Sylvanos 
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SPHTNGINA. 




PBOCRIS 


Atropos 


SESIA 


Statices 


SPHINX 


FDcifonnis 


ANTHROCERA 


CoDTOlTllli 


Bombylifonma 


Trifoia 


Lignstri 


SPHECIA 


Lonioene 


DEILEPHILA 


Bemhecifannifl 


FUipendobe 


Galu 


TROCUILIUM 


SMERINTHUS 


CHCEBOCAMPA 


IchneamonifoTme 


Ooellatns 


Elpenor 


Cyiiipiforme 


Popoli 


PormUnB 


SphegifoTiDc 


; TilMB 


MACR06LOSSA 


TIpalifonne 


ACHEROKTIA 


Stellatanim 

BOMBYCINA. 


Mjopiefonne 


HEPIALUS 


Bncephala 


Rnssala 


Hectiu 


PSILURA 


ARCl'l A 


! Lnpalinns 


Monacha 


Caja 


1 Hnmnli 


DASYCHIRA 


Villica 


f STlrinns 


Fttflcelina 


NEMEOPHILA 


; ZENZRRA 


Pudibanda 


Plantaginidi 


i JEBcaVi 


PFMAS 


PHRAGMATOBIA 


cossus 


Coryli 


Fnligmoea 


] Ligniperda 


ORGYIA 


SPILOSOMA 


CKRl'RA 


Antiqna 


Menthafitri 


Farcnla 


STILPNOTIA 


Lnbricipeda 


Vinula 


SaliciF 


DTAPHORA 


STAUKOPUS 


PORTHESIA 


Mendica 


Fagi 


Auriflaa 


CAUJMORPHA 


I NOTODONTA 


MTLTOCHRISTA 


Jacobftft 


Dromedarius 


Miniata 


EULEPIA 


DRYMONIA 


LITHOSIA 


Cribrnm 


• Chaonia 


Aureola 


DEIOPEIA 


Bodoniea 


Helvola 


Pulchella 


1 LEIOCAMPA 


Stramineola 


LASIOCAMPA 


Dictsea 


Complana 


Rubi 


Dictsoides 


Complannki 


Trifolii 


LOPHOFrERYX 


Griseola 


Qacrcas 


Camelina 


fEMSTIS 


KRIOGASTER 


Dn^OBA 


Quaditi 


LanestriH 


Csrnleocephala 


GNOPHRIA 


PCECILOCAMPA 


PKTASIA 


RnbricoUis 


Popnli 


Cassinia 


CYBOSTA 


TRIOHIURA 


PERTDEA 


Mesomclla 


Cratoegi 


Trepida 


NX D ARIA 


CLISIOCAMPA 


CLOSTERA 




Neustria 


Reclnsa 


Sencx 


ODONESTIS 


PYGiERA 


EUTHEMONIA 


Potatoria 
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BOMBYCINA.— (Conttnu^d.) 



GASTROPACHA 

Quercifolia 
SATURNIA 

PaYonift-minor 
CILIX 

Spinnia 
PLATYPTERYX 



Lacerdnaria 
DREPANA 

Falcataria 

Hamula 

Ungnicula 
HETEROGENEA 

Aselliu 
LIMACODES 



Testado 

PSYCHID^. 
PSYCHE 

Nigricans 
Opacella 
FUMEA 
RadieUa 



THYATIRA 

Derasa 
Batifl 

CYMATOPHORA 

Dnplaris 

Diluta 

FlaTicomis 

Ridens 
BRYOPHILA 

Perla 
DIPHTHERA 

Orion 
ACRONYCTA 

Tridens 

Psi 

Leporina 

Megacephala 

Alni 

Lignstri 

Romicui 
LEUCANIA 

Conigera 

Turca 

Lithaigyria 

Pndorina 

Comma 

Impura 

Pallens 
NONAGRIA 

Despecta 

Fnlva 

Typh© 
GORTYNA 

Flavago 
HYDRCECIA 

Nictitans 



NOCTUINA. 

Micacea 

AXYLIA 

Putrifl 

XYLOPHASIA 

Rorea 

Lithoxylea 

Poljrodon 

Hepatica 
DIPTERYGIA 

Pinastri 
NEURIA 

Saponaris 
HELI0PH0BU8 

Popnlariii 
CHARiEAS 

Graminifl 
CERIGO 

Cytherea 
LUPERINA 

Testacea 

Ciespitiii 
MAMESTRA 

Anceps 

Fuira 

BrassiciB 

Peraicaria 
APAMEA 

Basilinea 

Gemina 

OcnJea 
MIANA 

Strigilis 

Fasduncnla 

Literosa 

Fnnmcnla 

Arcuosa 

T T 



Haworthii 
GRAMMESIA 

Trilinea 
ACOSMETIA 

Caliginosa 
CARADRINA 

Morpheas 

Alsines 

Blanda 

Cabicularis 
RUSINA 

Tenebrosa 
AGROTIS 

Pata 

Soffusa 

Sancia 

Segetum 

Exclamationis 

Nigricans 

Tritici 

Aquilina 

Porphyrea 

Ravida 
TRYPHiENA 

lanthina 

Fimbria 

Inteijecta 

Snbsequa 

Orbona 

Pronuba 
NOCTUA 

Glareosa 

Angur 

Plecte 

C-nignim 
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1 


^OGTVmX.— (Continue.) 




Triangulnm 


COSMIA 


Semibnmnea 




Bronnea 


Trapezina 


Petrificata 




Festiya 


Pyralina 


CUCULLIA 




Bella 


Diffinis 


Chamomills 




Umbxosa 


Affinifl 


Umbratica 




Baja 


EREMOBIA 


HELIOTraS 




Neglecta 


OchTolenca 


Mai^ginata 




Xanthographa 


DIANTHCECIA 


Dipsacea 




TRACHKA 


Carpopbaga 


ANARTA 




Piniperda 


Capsincola 


Myrtim 




T^^NIOCAMPA 


Cacubali 


HKLTODES 




Gothica 


HECATERA 


Arbnti 




Rnbricosa 


Serena 


ACONTIA 




Instabilis 


POT J A 


LactaoBa 




StabiliH 


Flayicincta 


ERASTKTA 




Graciliii 


EPUNDA 


Foscala 




Miniosa 

1 


Latxilenta 


HYDRELIA 




Mimda 


Nigra 


Uncana 




Crada 


yiininalifi 


BREPHOS 




ORTHOSIA 


MTSETJA 


Parthemas 




Upsilon 


OxyacanthflB 


HABROSTOLA 




Lota 


AGRIOPTS 


UrticaB 




Macilenta 


Aprilina 


Triplasia 




ANCHOCELIS 


PHLOGOPHORA 


PLUSIA 




Rnfina 


Meticalosa 


Chrysitis 




PiBtacina 


EUPLEXIA 


Iota 




Lunosa 


Lncipara 


Polchrina 




litara 


APLECTA 


Gkunma 




CKHASTIS 


Herbida 


GONOPTERA 




Vaodnii 


Nebulosa 


libatrix 




Spadicea 


Advena 


AMPHTPYRA 




SOOPETiOSOMA 


HADENA 


Pyramidea 




! SatelUtia 


Adnata 


Tragopogonis 




DASTCAMPA 


Protea 


MANIA 




Rubiginea 


Dentma 


Typica 




OPORINA 


CSienopodii 


Maura 


1 


Crooeago 


Suasa 


TOXOCAMPA 


1 


XAT^THIA 


Oleraoea 


Pasdnum 




Citrago 


Pisi 


STILBIA 




GeiBgo 


Thalassina 


Anomala 




Silago 


Gontigoa 


CATOCALA 




Aniago 


Genistffi 


Napta 




GilTago 


X5CiX)CAMPA 


Promiflsa 




Femiginea 


Lithorhiza 


Sponsa 


1 


TETHBA 


CALOCAMPA 


EUCLIDTA 




Snbtasa 


VetoBta 


Mi 




Retosa 


Exoleta 


Glypbica 




DICYCLA 


XXLTNA 


PHYTOMETRA 




Oo 


Rhizolitha 


JEiaetk 
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GEOlVrFiTMNA. 




URAPTERTX 


Glabraria 


Scutulata 


Sambncaria 


Lichenaria 


BiBetata 


EPIONE 

1 


BOARMIA 


Trigeminata 


Apiciaria 


Repandaria 


OflseaU 


AdTenaria 


Rhomboidaria 


Yirgularia 


RUMTA 


Abietaria 


Ornata 


Cratsegata 


Cinctaria 


Incanaria 


VENITJA. 


Roboraria 


llarginepmictata 


Biacalata 


Consortaria 


Subserioeata 


ANGERONA 


TEPfiROSIA 


Immutata 


Prunaria 


CoDBonaria 


Rematata 


METROCAMPA 


Crepuflcnlaiia 


Imitaria 


Margaritaiia 


Extenaria 


Avenata 


ETJ.OPIA 


Pnnctularia 




Fasciaria 


GNOPHOS 


BRADYEPETES 


EURYMKNE 


Obscii»ta 


Amataria 


Dolabiaria 


Pnllata 


CABERA 


PERICATJJA 


PSEUDOTERPNA 


Piuaria 


SvriDgaria 


Cytisaria 


Exanthemaria 


SELENIA 


GEOMETRA 


CORYCIA 


lUunaria 


Papilionaria 


Temerata 


I Lunaria 


MEMORIA 


Taminata 


Illastraria 


Viridata 


AVENTIA 


ODONTOPERA 


I0DI8 


Flexnia 


BidenUta 


Lactearia 


MACARIA 


CROCAIJJS 


PHORODERMA 


Altemata 


1 Elinguaria 


Bajularia 


Notata- 


ENNOMOS 


HEMITHEA 


Liturata 


Tiliaria 


Thymiaria 


HALTA 


Fuscantaria 


EPHYRA 


Vanaria 


Erosaria 


Poraria 


8TRENIA 


Angnlaria 


Punctaria 


Clathrata 


HIMERA 


Trilinearia 


LOZOGRAMMA 


Pennaria 


Omicronaria 


Petraria 


PHIGALIA 


Orbicalaria 


NUMERIA 


Piloearia 


Pendnlaria 


Pulveraria 


NYSSIA 


HYRIA. 


Mi^^STA 


Hispidaria 


Aaroraria 


Belgiaria 


AMPHTDASYS 


ASTHENA 


SEULDOSEMA 


Prodromaria 


Lnteata 


Plomaria 


Betalaria 


Candidata 


FIDONIA 


UEMEROPHILA 


Sjlvata 


Atomaria 


1 Abruptaria 


EUPISTERIA 


Piniaria 


CLEORA 


Heparata 


MTNOA 


Vidnaria 


ACID ALIA 


Enphorbiata 




T T 2 
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ASPILATES 

Strigillaria 
ABRAXAS 

GroflsaloriAta 
UGDIA 

Adnstata 
LOMASPILIS 

Marginata 
PACHYCNEMIA 

Hippocastanaria 
HTBERNIA 

Rnpicapiaria 

Leucophnaria 

Aarantiaria 

Progennnaria 

DefoUaria 
AOTSOPTERYX 

JEscnlaria 
CHEIMATOBIA 

Bmmata 
OPORABIA 

Dilntata 
LARENTIA 

Didjmata 

Moltistrigaria 

Pectinitaria 
EMMELESIA 

Affinitata 

Alchemillata 

Albalata 



GEOMETRINA.— I 

Pygmaeata 

Satyrata 

Castigata 

Irriguata 

Denotata 

Innotata 

Indigata 

Nanata 

Sabnotata 

Vulgata 

Expallidata 

Absinthiata 

Bfinatata 

Aflsimilata 

Tenuiata 

Dodoneata 

Abbreviata 

Exigoata 

Pomilata 

Goronata 

Rectangalata 
LOBOPHORA 

Sexalata 

Hexapterata 

Viretata 

Lobulata 
THERA 

Variata, ^010. 

Firmaria 
HYPSIPETES 



(Continued,) 

Montanata 

Flactuata 
AJITICLEA 

Rnbidata 

Badiata 

Deriyata 
COREMIA 

Propngnata 

Ferrugata 
CAMPTOGRAMMA 

Bilineata 

Gemmata 
SCOTOSIA 

Dabitata 

Certata 

Undnlata 
CIDARIA 

Psittacata 

Miata 

Picata 

Cory lata 

Russata 

Saffdmata 

Silaceata 

Pnuiata 

Testata 

Fulvata 

Pyraliata 

Dotata 



Decolorata 


Implayiata 


EUBOUA 


Uniiasciata 


Elntata 


Cervinaria 


EUPITHECIA 


MELANTHIA 


Mensmaria 


Venosata 


Rubiginata 


Palumbaria 


Linariata 


Ocellata 


Biponctaria 


Pulchellata 


Albicillata 


Lineolata 


Centanreata 


MFJ.ANTPPE 


ANAITIS 


Saccentoriata 


Unangnlata 


Plagiata 


Sabnmbrata 


Riyata 


ODEZIA 


Haworthiata 


Subtristrata 


CbBeropbyllata 
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PYRALIDINA. 



DELTOIDES. 
HYPENA 

Probosddalifl 

Rostxalis 
HYPEN0DE8 

CostfBBtrigaliB 
BIVULA 

Serieealifl 
HERMINIA 

BarbaUs 

TarsipennaliB 

Kemomlis 

PYRALJTES 
PYRAMS 

Costalis 

FarinaliB 

Glaucinalifl 
AGLOSSA 

Pingninalis 
CLEDEOBIA 

Ang:u8tali8 
PYRAUSTA 

Punicealis 

Purpuralifl 

Osti'inalis 
HERBULA 

Csspitalis 
ENNYCHIA 

CingalalU 

Octomacalalis 
ENDOTRICHA 

FlammealM 
DIASEMIA 

Literalis 
CATACLYSTA 

LemnaliB 
PARAPONY 

Stratiotalis 
HYDROCAMPA 

Nymphsalifl 

Stagnalifl 



BOTYS 

Pandalis 

VerticaliB 

Lanoealia 

Fuscalia 

UrticaliB 
EBULEA 

Crocealia 

Sambncalis 
PIONEA 

Forficalis 
SPILODES 

Sticticalis 

Cinctalu 
SCOPULA 

OUvalis 

Pnuudis 

Fermgalis 
STENOPTERYX 

Hybridalifl 
NOLA 

Cacullatella 

CrUtiilaUa 

StriguU 
SYMAETHI8 

Fabriciana 
CHOREUTES 

ScintiUuIana 

CRAMBITES, 
EUDOREA 

Cembr» 

AmbiguaJu 

Pyralella 

Crataagella 

Freqnentella 

Reuinea 

PalUda 
APHOMIA 

Colonella 
ACHROIA 

Griflella 



EPHESTIA 

Elotella 
HOM^:OSOMA 

Nebolella 
ACROBASIS 

Consociella 

Tmnidella 
CRYPTOBLAB 

Bistriga 
MYELOIS 

Soavelia 

Adyenella 

Mannorea 
NEPHOPTERY 

Abietella 

Roborella 
PEMPELIA 

Dilatclla 

Formosa 

Palumbella 
CRAMBUS 

Cenisselliis 

Chiysonychellus 

Falsellufl 

Pratellns 

Dametelliu 

Sylvellus 

Hamelliu 

Pascnellus 

Ulig^nosellas 

Hortnellns 

Culmellus 

iDquinatelliK 

GenicaleuB 

Contaminellos 

TristelloB 

Pinetellus 

Latustriofl 

PerlelloB 
CHILD 

Forficelliu 

Phragmitellufl 
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CHLOEPHORA 

Prasinana 

Quercana 
SAROTHRIPA 

Berayana 
HYPERMECIA 

Angustana 
EULIA 

liinistrana 
BBACHYT.ffiNIA 

Semifiwdana 
ANTITHESIA 

Betaletana 

Ochroleacana 

CjnoBbatella 

Pmniana 

Maipnana 

Similana 

Sellana 
PENTHINA 

Salicella 
SIBERIA 

Achatana 
DICHELIA 

Grotiana 
CLEPSIS 

RasticaDa 
TORTRIX 

Icterana 

Vibumana 

Forsterana 

Heparana 

Ribeana 

Cinnamomeaiui 

Corylana 
LOZOT.ENIA 

Sorbiana 

Mascnlana 

Costana 

Uni&sciaxui 

Falvana 

Roborana 

Xylosteana 

Rosana 
DITULA 

Angustiorana 
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TORTRICINA, 

PTYCHOLOMA 

Lecheana 
NOTOCELIA 

Uddmanniana 
PARDIA 

Tripnnctana 
SPILONOTA 

Robonina 

Trimacalana 

A.mnm».ntk 

LITHOGRAPHIA 

Campoliliana 

Nisella 

Penkleriana 
PHUE»DES 

Tetraqaetrana 

Immiindaiia 
POEDISCA 

Fioeana 

Solandriana 

Opthalmicana (?) 
CATOPTRIA 

Scopoliana 

Hohenwarthiana 
HALONOTA 

Bimacalana 

Cirsiana 

Scutolana 

Bnmnichiana 
DICRORAMPHA 

Petiyerella 

Sequana 

Politana 

Plumbagana 

CJonsortana 
COCCYX 

Hercjiiiaiia 
CAPUA 

Ocbraceana 
CARTELLA 

Bilnnana 
HEDYA 

PaykuUiana 

Ocellana 

Dealbana 

Trimacalana 



8TEGAN0PTYCHA 

Nffivana 
ANCHYLOPERA 

Mitterpacheriana 

Subarcuana 

Biarcnana 

Uncana 

Lundana 

Derasana 

Comptana 

Sicolana 
BACTRA 

Lanceolana 

Farftmna 
ARGYROTOXA 

Conwayaiia 
MCTYOPTERYX 

Contaminana 

Loeflingiana 
CR(ESIA 

Bergmanniana 

Forskaleana 

Hofaniana 
HEMEROSIA 

Rheediella 
OXYGRAPHA 

Literana 
PERONEA 

SchaUeriana 

Comparana 

Tristana 

Rufana 

Fayillaceana 

Hastiana 

CriBtana 

Variegana 
PARAMESIA 

Aspersana 

Ferrngana 
TERAS 

Caudana 
PCECILOCHROMA 

Profimdaiia 

CorticADa 
ANISOT-^aOA 

Ulmana 
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TORTBIGISA— {Continued). 



ROXANA 

Arcnella 
SEMASIA 

Popalana 

Spiniana 

WoDberiana 

Janthinana 
EUCELIS 

Aaraaa 
EPHIPPIPHORA 

Trauniana 

Regiana 

Argyrana 
STIGMONOTA 

Nitidana 

Wierana 

GompoaiteUa 

Perlepidana 
ASTHENIA 

Splendidulana 
RETINIA 

Baoliana 

Piniyoraiia 

Sjlrestrana 
END0PI8A 

Ulicana 

Gennarana 

Ptmcticoftaiia 
CARPOCAPSA 



Jaliana 

Splendana 

Poxnonana 
GRAPHOLITHA 

AlbeiBana 

Hypericana 

Modestana 
SPHALEROPTERA 

Ictericana 
CNEPHASIA 

Hybridana 

Sabjectana 

Passivana 

Kubilana 
EUCHROMIA 

Erioetana 

Striana 
SERIGORIS 

Conchana 

Lacanana 

Urticana 

CaBspitana 

Politana 

Latifasciana 

Bifiuciana 
MIXODIA 

Schnlziana 
LOBESIA 

Rfiliquana 



PHTHEGCROA 

Ragosana 
ERIOPSELA 

Fractifiuciana 
CHROSIS 

TesBerana 
ARQTROLEPIA 

.£n6aDa(?) 

Badiana 
CALGSETIA 

Nigramacalana 
EUPCECILIA 

Maculosana 

Cardnana 

Nana 

Angiutana 

Grueaoa 

Roseana 

SubroseaDa 

Rnficiliana 
LOZGPERA 

FraneillaDa 

Stramineana 
XANTHGSETIA 

" H i im ana 

ZoBgana 
TORTRIGGDES 

Hyemana 



PTEROPHORUS 

Trigonodactylns 
Acanthodactylus 
PanctidactylnB 
Bipnnctidactjlnt 



PTERGPHORINA. 

Fuscas 
Pterodaclyliifl 
Tepfandactylns 
Galadodactyliu 



Tetradactylns 
Pentadact/lus 
ALUCITA 
Polydactyla 
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POSTSCBIPT. — As a fiuther addition to my list of plants, I have Jast 
received the fbUowing from A. Q. More, Esq., F.L.S. — those without 
localities being conunonicated to him by the late Mr. Borrer ae foimd 
in the Forest : — 



WASLBNBEBaiA BKDEKACEA, Bcich,, 

liry-le«ved Bell Flower. Near Lynd- 
horGt, 372. 

Si DM LATiroLiinf, Lin., Brottd- 
leavcd Water Panrnep. Set Bromfleld, 
in the Pkgtalogitt, ToL iii. p. 403 ; 464. 



TaiFOUDM MEDIOM, Tin., Zigzag 
TrefbiL Near Lyndhnrsl. 683. 

Utricitlahia niTEKiiEDiA. Hayne, 
Int«nnediate BUdderwort, 876. 

Casbx i.iiioaA,IJii.,Greeii-aDd-Gid<l 
Carex, 1344. 



A word or two may here be added concerning the only tme species of 
cicada {Cicada ktBnuUoitlei), which ve have in England, and which has 
hitherto been only found in the New Forest. Mr. FarroD, in Jnne, 1858, 
was fortunate enon^ to take a specimen sitting on the atem of the 
common brake, being attracted to it by its pecnliar monotonous hamming 
noise. On the second of Jtme, 1862, he captnred two others, which 
rose from the fern, with their cDrioas zigzag flight, and at the same 
time beard two more. 

Mr. Farren, to whom I am indebted for the above information, has 
kindly sent me the following drawing, made by his brother, from one of 
the living specimens captnred in the Forest. 
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ABBAass, held by William II., at the 
time of his death, 104 (footnote). 

Abbey, Beanliea, «ee Beauliea. 

Abb^ WaUs, ^e, or St Leonard's 
Grange, 69. 

Acquitaine, Eleanor of, bnried at Bean- 
lien Abbej, 67. 

Adages, in the Forest, 180 ; see also 
Proverbs. 

Adder's-tongne Fern, 256. 

Alanns de Insnlis, on the death of 
William H., 102. 

Alexander L, Pope, bull fiiom, 71 (foot' 
itote.) 

Amberwood Comer, barrows near, 208. 

Ambrosins Aureliimns, defeated bjr 
Cerdic, 118; his name preserved in 
the word Amesbaiy, 119; in Am- 
brose Hole and Ampress Farm, 198. 

Ancestry, onr, 2. 

Anderwood Enclosure, Roman and 
Romano-British potteries at, 21ft. 

America, Old-English character of its 
provinciidisms, 172. 

Anselm, foretold by the Abbot of 
Quny of the death of William II., 
101. 

Anses Wood, mound near, 209, 210. 

'* Apostles, the Twelve," 83. 

Assart lands, nanted by James I., 43. 

Ash, Mark-, Wood, 17. 

Ashley Rails, Roman and Romano- 
British potteries at, 221. 

Attachment, Court of, 87. 

Augustine, St., injunctions to his 
canons, 69. 

Anrelianns, Ambrosins, see Ambrosins. 

Avon, the, at Castle Hill, 118; at Ib- 
besle^, 120; at Winkton, 128; eel 
peculiar to, 125, 126, 

Avon, the Valley of the, 116; Fbra of, 
253. 

Avon Tyirel, 126. 

(J 



Badiwqton, Churchill, synopsis of the 
birds of Chamwood Forest by, 275. 

Baddesley, Preceptory of the Knights 
Templar formerlv at, 156. 

Balm, Bastard (Melittis MelyMwphyU 
lum% in the Forest, 256. 

Bandits, troop of, at Lymington, 169. 

Bargery Farm, 71. 

Bam, or spicariumt ^ Beaulieu Abbey, 
69, 70. 

Bamey Bams Hill, 197 (/oot-mote), 210. 

Barrows, named after fairies, 177, 197; 
opened by Warner, 198; in the east 
part of the Forest, 197 (Jbot-note), 
211 ; on Sway Common, 198; on 
Bratley Plain, 199-205; near Ocknell 
Pond, 205, 206; near Darrat's Lane, 
206 (Joot-^te); on the West Frit- 
ham PUin, 207 ; near Amberwood, 
208; on Butt's Plain, 209; on Langley 
Heath, 211. 

Barton Clifis, the, 147; Middle-Eocene 
beds of the, 4; atmospheric efiects 
seen from the, 15, 16 ; geology of, 
421, 422. 

Beacon, Burley, 82. 

Beaulieu Abbey, its foundation and en- 
dowments, 62; its dedication, 63; the 
Countess of Warwick and Perkin 
Warbeck oome to its sanctuaiy, 64; 
its dissolution, 65; beauty of its situa- 
tion, 65; the abbot's house, cloisters, 
and chapter-house, 66; church, 67; 
refectoiy, 67, 68; the pulpit of the 
refectory, 68; bam of, 69; granges 
of, 69-71. 

Beauty, exists in the beholder's mind, 
18, 19; God's love of, 127, 128; the 
chief end and aim of Nature, 5. 

Becton Bunny, 149; house burnt down, 
170; geology of, 240. 

Beeches, measurements of, in the 
Forest, 16 (foot-note), 
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Bees, folk-lore about, 181. 

Bellas Locos, former name of Beaolieo, 
62. 

Bentley Wood, North, 113. 

Betestoa Roger, tenure of, at Eje- 
worthy 114. 

Bible, words in the^ now proyincialisms, 
193. 

Birds, bones of, discovered amongst the 
foundations of the Priory Church, 
Christchurch, 14 (Jbot-note); see Or- 
nithology. 

Bishop's Ditch, 79. 

Black Bar, large mound at, 210. 

Blackheath Meadow, Boman pottery at, 
210. 

Boffhampton, village of, 127. 

Bomre, derivation of, 80; church, 79. 

Books, at Beaulieu Abbey, just before 
the dissolution, 65 (Jbot-note). 

Botany of the Forest, 250-257; contra- 
dictions in the, 251 ; characterized by 
its soil, 251, 252; bog-plants, 252; 
carices abundant, 252 ; its position 
under Watson's system, 253, 254; its 
trees, 254; its St. John's Worts, 254, 
255; its ferns, 255, 256; other plants, 
256, 257. {See Appendix U., 289.) 

Bottom, meaning of the word, 187. 

Bowles, Caroline, married to Southey at 
Boldre church, 80. 

Bouvery Farm, 69. 

Bramble Hill, oaks at, 16; view from, 
111. 

Bramshaw, village of, 1 1 1. 

Bratley Wood, 113. 

Bratley Plain, barrows upon, 113,199- 
205. 

Breamore, village of, 119. 

Brinken Wood, 83. 

Brockenhurst, derivation of, 75; tenure 
at, 76; church, 77; scenery round, 78. 

Brook Beds, the, 245, 246. 

Brook Common, 111. 

Buckholt, in Domesday , 51 (Jbot-note). 

Buckland Bings, Boman coins found at, 
154; described, 199. 

Bm^te, village of, 120. 

Burleigh, LoM, his advice to his son, 
1,2. 

Barley, 82; Lodge, 83. 

Bnstcud, last seen in the Forest, 14 
(footrnote). 

Butt's Ash Lane, barrows near, 197 
(footnote), 211 (foot-note). 

Butt's Plain, barrows on, 209. 

Buzzard, Honey, breeding habits of, 
262-265; weight of the eggs of the, 
264 (foot-note); c(»nmon, oreeding of 
the, 265, 266. 
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Cadenham Oak, the, 110. 

Cadland's Park, 50. 

Calshot Castle, built by Henry Vm., 
52; mentioned by Colonel Hammond, 
52 (foot-note); the Cerdices-oraof the 
Chronicle, 53; difierent forms of the 
name, 53, 54. 

Canterton, held by Chenna, in Domes- 
day, 28. 

Canute, Forest laws of, 35; Charta de 
Foresta o( extracts from, 36 (foot- 
note). 

Castle Hill, 118. 

Castles, so-called, in the Forest, 32. 

Catharine's, St., Hills, 126. 

Cattle, right of tundng out, in the 
Forest, 46. 

Cerdiocs-ford, now Charford, 54, 118. 

Cerdioes-ora, probably Calshot, 52, 53. 

Chapel, chantry, of the Countess ot 
Salisbury, 137, 138; of Robert Harys, 
143; of John Draper, 143. 

Charford, the Cerdioes-ford of the 
Chronicle, 118. 

Charles L, his attempt to revive the 
Forest laws, 42 ; gives the New 
Forest as secnrity to his creditors, 
42 ; embarks for Carisbrook from 
Leap, 56; seized by ColcMiel Cobbit, 
152 ; imprisoned in Hurst Castle, 
153, 154 ; how treated by Colonel 
Hammond, 153 (foot-note) ; by Colo- 
nel Cobbit, 154. 

Charles H. bestows the young woods 
of BrockenhuTBt to the maids of 
■ honour, 43 ; encloses three hundred 
acres for oaks, 44. 

Chamwood Forest, the birds of^ 275. 

Chestnuts, formerly coounon in the 
Forest, 13 (foot-note). 

Chewton Glen, 147, 148. 

Chichester, Reginald Pecock, Bishop 
of, on the legend concerning the man 
in the moon, 177. 

Chough, its Increasing scarcity, 275. 

Christchurch, 129; its Old-English 
names, 131; JEthelwald at, 131; in 
Domesday, 131 ; the castle of, 131, 
132; Norman House at, 132; Cham- 
berlains' Books of, 135 (foot-note); 
Prioiy Church of, 135, 141-144; the 
conventual buildings of, 138, 139; 
legend of the Priory Church of, 175. 

Chronicle, The, on the afforestation of 
the New Forest, 25, 26; the great 
value of its evidence, 23. 

Church, its date should be told by its 
style, 123. 

Churches in the Forest mentioned by 
Domesday, still in part standing, 31. 
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Charch Green, in Ejeworth Wood, 32 

(Jbot-note). 
Charch Lytton, at Wootton, 32, 33 

(Jbot-iwte). 
Church Moor, near Mark Ash, 32 

(Jbot-note). 
Charch Place, at Sloden, 32 (foot-noU). 
Churchwardens' Books, at EUingham, 

extracts from, 229-231; at Fording- 

bridge, extracts from, 230, 231. 
Chydioke, effigj of Sir John, in the 

Fnory Charch of Christchurch, 142, 

176, 177. 
Clay Hill, view from, 86. 
Clunj, Hugh, Abbot of, foretells the 

death of William IL, 101. 
Coleridge, at Mudeford, 145. 
Colgrimesmore, the ancient name of 

Souley Pond, 72. 
Commoners, rights of the, in the New 

Forest, 46. 
Coronelia ktviSf 259 (foot-note). 
Corporation Books, extracts from the 

Christchurch, 135, 136 (foot-note)] 

from the Ljmington, 155 (foot-note). 
Court, M^les, 120, 121. 
Crockle, Roman and Romano-British 

potteries at, 217-219; their probable 

date, 222. 
Cross, the Staple, 146; the, at Bargate, 

120. 
Cuckoo, sayings oonoeming the, 180. 
Customs, old, in the Forest, 178. 

Dame Slough, 273. 

Dauphin of France, arms of the, for- 
merly in Boldrc Church, 80; em- 
barked at Leap> ^5. 

Defoe, his plan for colonizing the Forest 
with the Palatine refugees, 47. 

Deer in the Forest, abolished in 1851, 
46; afewlef^, 113. 

Deer-stealing, method of, 171. 

Denny Wood, 79 ; heronry at, 273. 

Dibden, church at, 50, 51 (foot-note). 

Diodorus Siculus, quotation from, 57 
(foot-note). 

Dissolution of the religions houses, its 
need, 64, 137; of Beanlieu Abbey, 65 ; 
of Christchurch Priory, 138. 

DomesdaVf analysis and evidence of, on 
the afforestation of the New Forest, 
26, 27, 28, 29, 31; churches in the 
Forest still in part remaining men- 
tioned in, 31; Eling in, 51 (foot- 
note); Redbridge in, 51 (foot-note); 
Lyndhurst in, 87 (foot-note); Ford- 
ingbridge in, 117; Christchurch in, 
131; mills in, rented by a payment 
of eels, 128, 119 (foot-note); Ring- 
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wood in, 123 (foot-note); Christ- 
church in, 131; Beckley, Baishley, 
and Milton in, 148 (foot-note); Lym- 
ington in, 155. 

Draper, John, the last prior of Christ- 
church Priory, character of, 137, 138. 

Drift, in the For^t, Us contents, 236. 

Durham, Simon of, on the afforestation 
of the New Forest, 25 (foot-note); on 
the death of William IL, 95 (foot- 
note). 

Eagle, golden, the, 260; sea, the, 261. 

Eaglehuist, 59. 

Easter Sepulchre, at Brockenhnrst 
Church, 77. 

Ecclesiastica, or the Book of Remem- 
brance^ 122 (foot-note). 

Edward I. issues writs for the perambu- 
lation of the Forest, 41 ; possesses the 
Castle of Christchurch, 132. 

Edward III., corbel head of, in Sopley 
Church, 127. 

Edward VI. at Christchurch, 134. 

Eel, peculiar to the Avon, an, ] 25. 

Eels, mills rented by a payment of, 119 
(foot-note), 128. 

Eling, in Domesday, 51 (foot-note); ex- 
tract £ix>m parish register of, 228. 

EUingham, cross roads at, 120; Church 
of, 122, 123; extract from Church- 
wardens' Books of, 229, 230, 231. 

England, its peculiar interest to English- 
men, 2; ignorance of, by English- 
men, 2. 

Everton, etymology of, 75. 

ExbttiT, 59 ; herons feeding near, 273. 

Exe, the river, 69; derivation of, 163. 



Fairies in the New Forest, 174, 175. 

Falcon, peregrine, 261. 

Fawley, village of, 51; church, 51; 
Norman doorway of church, 59. 

Ferns in the Forest, 255, 256. 

Ferrels, or " Verrels," meaning of, 82. 

Fidley, Wood-, rain, meaning of, 79. 

Flambard, hated by the clergy, 102; 
builds the Priory Church of Christ- 
church, 136. 

Florence of Worcester, on the afforesta- 
tion of the New Forest, 24; on the 
death of WiUiam U., 95 (foot-note). 

Flowers. See Botany. 

Folk-lore, value of, 173; in the New 
Forest, 174-180. 

Font, Norman, at Brockenhnrst, 77. 

Fordingbridge, 117; church of, 118; 
ancient tenure at, 117 (foot-note); 
extracts fix>m Churchwardens' Books 
of, 230, 231. 
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Forest, meaning of the word, 10 ifooi- 
note); gOTemment of an ancient, 35, 
36; life in an ancient, 36 (Jbot-note). 

Forest-Iiaws. See Laws. 

Forest Rights. See Rights. 

Frame Wood, 78, 79. 

Fritham, country itrand, 114. 

Fritham Plain, East, 113; West, 114. 

Fnlchered and William IL, 94, 102. 



Gbmbticsksis, Gnlielmns, on the affo- 
restation of the New Forest, 23. 

Oeology, the, of the Forest, 234; in the 
Eocene period, 235; the drift and its 
contents, 236; the Middle-Eocene of 
the Hordle and Barton Cliffs, 237- 
242; the Bracklesham Beds in the 
yallejr of Canterton, 242-248; the 
great aim of, 248. 

Gilpin, anthor of Forest Scenery^ his 
lore ibr Nature, 15 (ybof-note); buried 
in Boldre churchjard, 79, 80. 

Gipsies, principal families of, in the 
Forest, 159; their marriages, 159; 
their present mode of life, 159, 160. 

Godshill, in Gongh's time, 14 (Joot- 
note). 

Gorelej Bushes, rast Keltic graveyard 
near, 207. 
V Groyemment, duty of, to protect the 
finest trees in the Forest, 18. 

Grange, St Leonard's, 69; bam and 
chapel at, 70; Park, 71; Somerford, 
138, 147. 

Guest, Dr., on Natan-Leaga, 33 (Jwi- 
tioUi)\ on Cerdices-ora, 53; on the 
« Belgic Ditches," 130; on the "Early 
English Settlements in South Bri- 
tain," 163 (^foot-noU), 166 (Joot- 
note), 

Guesten-hall, the, of the Abbot's House 
at Beaulieu, 66. 



Hall, Union of the Families of Lancaster 

and York^ by, quotation from, 151. 
Handycross Pond, barrow near, 209. 
Harriers, marsh and hen, 268. 
Hat, meaning of, in the Forest, 182, 183. 
Hatchet Gate, 75. 

Hawfinches, in the Forest, 274, 275. 
Heather, its one defect, 81. 
Hen^tbury Head, derivation of, 165. 
Hemmgburgh, Walter, on the afibresta- 

tion, 25 (foot-noteyi on the death of 

William IL, 95 (Joot-note), 
Henry IH., confirmation of privileges to 

Beaulieu Abbey, by, 63. 
Henry VUL, patriotism of, 151, 152. 
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Herbert's Memoirs^ 153, 154 

Herons in the Forest, 273, 274. 

High Cliff Beds, the, 242. 

HiU Top, 59, 61. 

Hinchelsea, Bottom and Knoll, 81. 

History, our, written on the country, 2, 
129; tradition, value of, in history, 97, 
98; truth in, 106. 

Hoadley, Bishop, on the deer in Walt- 
ham Chase, 171. 

Hob, Fairy, 175 (foot-note). 

Hobby, the, 261; weight of the eggs of, 
264 ifoot-noU), 

Holland's Wood, near Brockenhurst, 78. 

Holly, springing up in the Forest, 12 
(Jbot-note). 

Holme Bush, explanation of a, 179. 

Holmsley, 81, 82. 

Honey, &e Forest, 184. 

Hoopoe, its occurrence, 274. 

Hordle, its church, when built, 31 (foot- 
note) ; churchyard, 150; Freshwater 
deposits at, 237. 

" Horse, the Great," 126 (foot-note). 

House, Bnrman's, at Beaulieu, 66. 

Hoose, Norman, at Christchnrch, 132. 

House, the Queen's, at Lyndhun^ 87. 

Hoveden, Rofper, on the afforestation of 
the New Forest, 25 (foot-note); on 
the death of William IL, 95 (foot- 
note). 

Howanl, the philanthropist, lived at 
Watcombe, 75. 

Huntingdon, Henry of, on the afforesta- 
tion, 25 ( foot-note); on the death of 
William IL, 95 (footmoU), 

Hurst, meaning of the word, 35. 

Hurst Beach, 151; Castle, built by 
Henry VUL, 151; Charles at, 152- 
154; importance of, 152 (foot-note), 

Hyde or Hungerford, 120. 

Hythe, village o( 50. 



Ibbeslet, view at, 120; extracts from 
parish register of, 232, 233. 

Ictis, the Isle of Wight, 57, 58. 

Idleness, profitable, 90. 

Innocent HI., grants the right of a sanc- 
tuary to Beaulieu Abbey, 63. 

Insulis, Alanus de, on the death of 
William IL, 102. 

lion's Hill Wood, 75. 

Iron-works at Souley Pond, 72. 

Isabella de Fortibus, her possessions at 
Christchnrch, 132; at Lymington, 
154. 

Island Hills, the, 78. 

Island Thorn, Roman and Romano- 
British Potteries at, 220. 
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Jambs I. grants twenty assart-lands in 
the Forest, 43. 

Jar-bird, meaning of a, 187. 

John, King, his oppression of the Cis- 
tercian Gxder, 61; founds Beaalien 
Abbey, 62. 

Kalkbsokb, old name of Calshot, 54. 
Keltic element in the dialect of the New 

Forest, 163; in the topography, 164. 
Kestrd, eggs of, weight of the, 264. 
** Keystone under the hearth," meaning 

of the proverb, 170. 
King's Day, the, explanation of, 231. 
King's Rue, 56. 
Kitts Hill, 91. 
Knives, flint, found at Eyeworth, 297 

(Jbot'Hote), 
Knoll, Black, 78, 84. 
Knyghton, on the afforestation uf the 

New Forest, 24; his authority of no 

value, 95 (Jbot-note). 
Knygfatwood Oak, the, 16. 

Labourers in the New Forest, average 
wages of, 47 (Jbot-note). 

lAue, Jane, 121. 

Langley Heath, barrows on, opened by 
the Kev. J. P. Bartlett, 211. 

Lappenberg, his account of the afforesta- 
tion of the New Forest by William L, 
21; on the Ictis of the ancients, 56. 

Latchmore Pond, 81, 199. 

Lawrence, the sprite, in the Forest, 
174. 

Law-Conrts, last of the Forest, 12, 87. 

Laws, Forest-, Canute's, 35; made still 
severer by William L, 38; Charles L, 
attempts to revive, 42. 

Leap, 55; the spot where the Dauphin, 
Louis VIII. of France, embw>ked, 55; 
where Charles I. embarked, 56 ; 
British and Roman road at, 56; moss 
of tin found near, 57. 

Lease to, meaning of, 193. 

Leighton, Mr., firesco in L3mdhurst 
chnreh by, 88. 

Ldand on the death of William U., 96 
(jM-note). 

Lepidoptera, list of the Forest, Ap- 
pendix IV., 319. 

Lewis, Sir George C, on the Ictis of 
the ancients, 57 ; his theory corrobo- 
rated, 58. 

Lichens, used as specifics in the Forest, 
176. 

lichmoro Pond, 81, 199. 

life, modem, its hurry and confu- 
sion, 73. 

liney Hill Wood, 83. 



Lisle, Alice, 121. 

Loute, to, meaning of, 188. 

Lungs of oak (Stieta pulmonaria), used 
as a specific for consumption, 176. 

Lungwort, narrow-leaved, the, 69, 256. 

Lymingfton, port of, 154; its history, 
155, 156; extracts from the Corpora- 
tion Books of, 155 (Jbot-note). 

Lyndhurst, derivation of, 86 (Joot-note); 
church of, 87; sceneiy round, 89, 90; 
ancient tenure at, 86, 87; woods 
round, 90, 91. 

Malmesburt, William of, on the 
afforestation of the New Forest, 25 
(Joot-note); on the death of William 
XL, 93, 94 (Jbot-^tote), 95 (foot-noU)-, 
on the physical appearance of Wil- 
liam IL, 99 (foot-note). 

Map, Ordnance, mistake of the, 128 
(Jbot-note). 

Mapes, Walter, on the afforestation of 
the New Forest, 24. 

MarkAsh Wood, 17. 

Mead, made in the New Forest, 184. 

Merlin, breeding of the, in the Forest, 
267, 268 (foot-note); weight of sup- 
posed ezg of, 161, 264. 

Middle Mmne Bed, the, at Mineway, 
237, 238. 

Milford, chureh of, 150, 151. 

Millaford Brook, the, 83, 90. 

Mills in the New Forest, comparative 
value of, by Domesday ^ 29; rented by 
a payment of eels, in Domeeday, 119 
(joot-fiote). 

Milton, words used by, now provin- 
cialisms, 191. 

Milton, village of, mentioned in Domes- 
day, 148 (Jbot-note). 

Minestead, 92. 

Monastery, average library of a, 65 
(foot-note)i life in a, 72, 73. 

Monmouth's Ash, 122. 

Monmouth, cloture of, 122 ; writes to 
James, the Queen Dowager, and the 
Lord Treasurer, 123. 

Moon-Hill Woods, the, 75. 

Morefalls, the Lord Treasurer, South- 
ampton, on the evils of granting, 43, 
44 (foot-note). 

Moyles Court, 120, 121. 

Moyne, William le-, tenure of, at Lynd- 
hurst, 87. 

Mudeford, 146. 

Natan-Leaoa, the name preserved, 33. 
Nation, history of a, how best read, 224; 

its esthetic life, how best determined, 

224, 225. 
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Nature, beaatj the end and aim of, 5; 
her care for trees, 10 ; the proper 
spirit with which to see, 19. 

Natural history, its value, 235, 276. 

Needsore, 54 ; derivation of, 165. 

Nedej Abbey Church, ruins of, 49; fort, 
49, hospital, 50. 

New Forest, the ; its connection with 
our history, 3; scenery of, 4 ; trees 
of, 16, 17 ; in the winter, 18 ; its 
boundaries in the reign of Edward I., 
20, 21 ; its afibrestation by William I., 
21; value of land in Domesday, 
29; geology of, 4, 10, 29, 30, 234- 
249; botany of, 250, 257 («0e also 
Appendix 11., 289) ; ornithology of, 
258-276 {see also Appendix HI., 
307); churches of, 4; the first and 
second perambulations of, 40 ; cha- 
racter of the second perambulation 
of, 41, 42; hills of, 10; its former 
woody nature proved by the local 
nomenclature, 33 ; general character 
of, 11; in the time of the Normans, 
12, 13; changes in, 12; granted as se- 
curity by Chiu-les I. to his creditors, 42 ; 
its neglected state under the Stuarts, 
43, 44; William IIL legislates for, 44; 
statistics of, 40, 47 {foot-note) ; pre- 
sent management of, 47 (Jbot-note)\ 
assart lands in, granted by James I., 
42 ; hurricane in, 44 ; ethnology of, 1 60, 
161; smuggling in, 169, 170; deer- 
Stealing in, 171 ; folk-lore of, 173, 
180; poetry of, 176 ; love supersti- 
tions of, 179; proverbs of, 179; local 
sayings, 179; provincialisms of, 181, 
195 {seCy also, Appendix L, 279); 
traditions in, 96, 97, 180, 181 ; barrows 
of, 196-213; Parish Registers and 
Church warden«>' Books of, 226-233; 
Lepidoptera of. Appendix IV., 319. 

New Park, 86. 

Nodes, the, 197. 

Oak, the Cadcnham, 110. 

Oaks, character of in the Forest, 16; 
measurements of, 16 (Jbot-note); 
** bustle-headed,'' meaning of, 183. 

Ocknell Wood, 113. 

Onomatopoieia, its occurrence amongst 
provincialisms, 186. 

Oninance map, mistake of, 126 (Jbot- 
note). 

Ore Creek, 54 {foot-note). 

Ornithology of the Forest, 260; white- 
tailed eagle, 260; oaprey, 261; hobby, 
breeding of the, 261 ; honey-buzzard, 
breeding habits of, 261, 263, 265; 
common buzzard, breeding habits of, 
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265 ; merlin, nesting of, 267, 268 
{foot-note); harriers, 268; owls, 269; 
raven, breeding of^ 270; winter birds, 
271; woodpeckers, 272; herons, 273; 
hawfinches, 274; chough, 275; census 
of birds, 275 {see aldo Appendix HL, 
307). 

Ovest, meaning of, 183. 

Oxenford and Oxford, trae derivation 
of, 80. 

Pabis, Matthew, on William IL's death, 
94 (foot-note), 95 {foot-note). 

Parish Registers. See Registers. 

Park Grange, 71. 

Park, New, 86. 

Pennington, the village of, 153. 

Perambulation of the New Forest, the 
first, 40; the second, 40, 41; charac- 
ter of the second, 41, 42. 

Pignel Wood, 272, 273. 

Pigs, right of turning out, in the Forest, 
46; breed of in the Forest, peculiar, 
259. 

Pitt's Enclosure, Roman and Romano- 
British potteries, at, 220. 

Pliny on the Isle of Wight, 57 {foot- 
note). 

Poetry of the New Forest, chaiact«r o^ 
175, 176 {foot-note). 

Ponies, Forest, 259. 

Potteries, Roman and Romano- British, 
214; at Crockle, first discovered by 
the Rev. J. Pemberton Bardett, 215; 
at Anderwood, 215; at Oakley, 215; 
at Sloden, 216; at the Lower Hat, 217; 
at Crockle, description of, 218, 219; 
at Island Thorn, 220; at Pitt's En- 
closure, 220; at Ashley Rails, 221; 
at Black Heath, 221. 

Provincialisms, Keltic element in the 
New Forest, 163; the real character 
of, 173; in the New Forest, 181-195. 
{See also Appendix I., 279). 

Proverbs in the Forest, 179. 

Puck, the fiiiry, in the Forest, 174; 
names of fields, and woods, and bar- 
rows, derived from him, 175. 

Puckpit's Wood, 112, 113. 

Pulpit, the, of Beaulien Refectoiy, 68. 

Purkess, fiunily of, 97. 

QuARR Abbbt, 155. 
Queen's Bower Wood, the, 83. 
Queen's Mead, the, 83. 
Queen's North, 11, 113, 114. 

Raven, its breeding in the Forest, 270. 

Reachmore Barrow, 1 13. 

Redbridge, in Domesday, 51 {foot-note). 
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Redstart, Black, its periodical occur- 
rence in the Forest, 274. 

Rttfectoiy of Beanliea Abbey, now the 
parish church, 67; pnlpitof, 68. 

Blister, Pariah, at Eling, extract finom, 
227, 228; at IbbeBlej-, extracts from, 
233, 234; at Christchnrch, 234 ; date of 
registers in the Forest, 227 (foot-note). 

Beiedos, in the Priory Church of Christ- 
chnrch, 140, 141 ; in Sl Mary's Overie, 
141 (^foot-note). 

Rere-monse, meaning of, 192. 

Khinefield, nursery at, 47. 

Rich and poor, difference between, 5. 

Bights, Forest-, their origin, 36 ifoot- 
notejj 46 (foot-note), 

Ringwood, 123; fine brass at, 124. 

Rodford, derivation of, 166. 

Romans, why they chose the New 
Forest for their potteries, 224; their 
influence on the district, 225. See 
also Potteries and Buckland Rings. 

Rood-screen in Ellingham Church, 122; 
at Christchnrch, 140. 

Rose, the Red King by, 33 (Joot-wyU)-, 
Gundimore, extract from his, 146, 
147 (Jbot-note), 

Ross, John, on the afforestation of the 
New Forest, 25 (Jbot-note). 

Rue Copse, 56. 

Rue, King's, 56. 

Salxsburt Chapel, the, in the Priory 
Church of Christchnrch, 141. 

Salisbury, Countess of, her execution, 
141,142. 

Salisbury, John of, on the character of 
William U., 99 (foot-noU)\ on Wil- 
liam IL's death, 106. 

Sanctuary of Beaulieu, the right of, 
given by Innocent IIL , 63 ; the Coun- 
tess of Warwick flies to the, 64; Per- 
kin Warbeck, flies to, 64. 

Sandyballs, 118. 

Screen, Rood-, in Ellingham Church, 
122; in the Priory Church of Christ- 
chnrch, 140. 

Sepulchre, Easter, in Brockenhurst 
Church, 77. 

Serlo and William n., 93, 94. 

Setthomes, 81. 

Shade, meaning of the word in the 
Forest, 181, 182. 

Shakspeare, words used by, now provin- 
cialisms, 189. 

Sheets-axe, meaning of the word, 183. 

Shepherd's Gutter Beds, the, 244, 245. 

Shrewsbury, Fulchered, Abbot of St. 
Peter's at, prophetic words spoken by, 
94 (foot-note\ 102. 



Sloden, Roman and Romano-British 

potteries at, 216. 
Sloden Hole, plan of, 217 (foot-noU). 
Smoke Silver, 178 (Jbot-note)\ explana- 
tion of, 232. 
Smuggling, formerly carried on in the 

Forest, 169, 170. 
Snow-storm, great, in the Forest, 180, 

181. 
Solent, traditions concerning the former 

depth of, 58. 
Somerford Grange, 147. ' 

Songs of the New Forest, 175, 176 

(Jbot-note), 
Sopley, derivation of, 127; church of, 

127. 
Southey, married his second wife at 

Boldre Church, 80; at Burton, 146. 
Southampton, the Lord Treasurer, on 

the evils of granting moorefalls, 43, 

44 (foot-note). 
Southampton, Sir Bevis of, 3; ships 

built by Henry V. at, 4. 
Souley Pond, 72; iron- works at, 72. 
Spelman, Peter, tenure at Brockenhurst 

held by, 76. 
Spotswood, blunder of, 24 (foot-note). 
Squoyles, meaning of the word, 183. 
St. John's Worts in the Forest, 254, 255. 
Staneswood, in Domesday , 51 (foot- 
note). 
Staple Cross, the, 145. 
Stone, Rufus's, 96, 97. 
Stoney-Cross, views from, 110, 112. 
Streams, character of the Forest, 14; the 

best guide, 17; beauty of, 83, 84. 
Sunsets in the Forest, 15, 113; from the 

Barton Cliffs, 149, 150. 
Swanimote, Court of, 35. 
Sway Common, 80, 81 ; barrows on, 198, 

199. 

Thobougram, now Fritham, the Tru- 
ham of Domesday, 96 (Joot-note). 

Tiril, Walter, William II. gives him two 
arrows, 93; according to the Chroni- 
clers shoots the King, 94; his declara- 
tion to Suger, 106; his implication in 
the murder, 106; the cause of his sup- 
posed flight, 106; his friendship with 
Anselm, 102. 

Towns, historical interest in English, 
129, 130; their history, the history of 
the day, 130. 

Tradition, its value in history, 97, 98. 

Traditions in the Forest, 96, 97, 180, 
181. 

Trail of oak, the, meaning of, 183. 

Travelling, modem, style of, 2. 

Tree-forms, loveliness of, 9. 
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Trees, their comparative value as stand- 
ing and cut, 18; in the Forest, 254. 

•Trum^ involuntarily perverted, 22. 

Tweonea, the ancient name of Cfirislh 
chucch, 131. 

.Tyrrell Ford, 97, 126. 

Ubns found in Bratlev barrow, 201, 
202; in Hill^ Accombs barrow, 206 
{/ootMote); m various other barrows, 
211 { foot-note); pieces of, in difierent 
borrows, 200, 204, 205, 207, 208. 

Usnea barbata, its abundance in the 
Forest, 91 (foot-note). 

Valley op the Avon, its character, 

116. 
Van-winged hawk, the, of the Forest, 

261. 
" Vineyards, the," at Beaulieu Abbey, 

67. 
Vinney, meaning of the word, 190. 
Vinney Ridge, 82, 83; heroniy at, 273, 
Vitalis on the aiforestation of the New 

Forest, 24; on William n.'8 death, 

94, 95. 

Wages, average, of labourers in the 

New Forest, 47 (Jbot-^note). 
Walking, advantages of, over driving, 6. 
Warbeck, Perkin, takes tefuge at Bean- 

Ueu Abbey, 64. 
Warwick, Countess of, takes refuge at 

Beaulieu Abbey, 64. 
Wendover, Roger, on the afforestation 

of the New Forest, 25 (Jbot-note). 
West-Saxons, superstitious character of, 

still observable, 160, 161 ; love of 

sport, 162; peculiarity of dress, 162; 

verbal characteristics of, 167. 
Westminster, Matthew of^ on the death 

of WiUianrll., 95 (foot-noU), 
Whitebeams at Sloden, 114; at Castle 

Malwood, 254. 
Whiteshoot, square barrow near, 207. 
Wight, Isle of, atmospheric effects on 

the, 15; the Ictis of the ancients, 57, 

58; Pliny on, 57 (foot-note), 236. 
William I., his character, 21, 22; his 



right to make a forest, 23; posses- 
sions ia tbe Forest, 23 (foot-^oie); 
his love fbr the chase, 34; his cruelty 
and oppression, 22, 38. 

William II., his di*eam, as recorded, on 
tfafe night before his death, 92, 93; 
his speech to the monk from Glou- 
cester, 94; his death, 94; his body 
brought to Winchester Cadie<kal, 95; 
his brother and nephew killed in tiie 
Forest, 98 ; his character 99 (foot- 
note)', the events of his reiitn, 100 
(foot-note) ; the cause of his death, 
101, 102, 103; hated b^ his clergy, 
104; plots against his life, 104, 105; 
his death re^ by his life, 108. 

William m., his legislation for the 
Forest, 44; not atttmded to, 45. 

Wilverley Plantations, 81. 

Wood, how sold fix fuel in the Forest, 
46. 

Woodcocks, their breeding in the Forest, 
269. 

Woodmote, Court of, 87. 

Woodpecker, great black, breediqg of 
the, 272. 

Woods, their beauty, 8; as dwelt upon 
by our English poets, 9 (foot-note) ; 
how valu^ in Domesday, 11, 12 
(Joot-note)'y round Lyndhiu^, 89, 90. 

Woollen, affidavits of burials in, 232, 
233. 

Wootton plantations, 81 ; woodcocks 
breed in, 269, 270. 

Worcester, Florence of. See Florence. 

Yafpinoalb, local name for the green 

woodpecker, 272. 
Yarranton, his report upon making the 

Avon navigable, 134; on the iron- 
stone of the coast, 151. 
'' Yellow as a kite's claw, as," a Forest 

proverb, 179. 
Yews, measurements of various, 78 

(footrw>te\ at Sloden, 114.* 
Ytene, the district of, 33, 163. 
Yvery, Roger de, leads the Midland 

barons, 105; possessed land at Lym- 

ington, 155. 



THE END* 
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